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DEDICATION. 


TO  THE 


CURATES,  THE  WORKING  CLERGY 
o 

Of  our  beloved  and  Protestant  Isle ;  exemplary  in 
the  discharge  of  their  pious  and  incessant  labours,  I 
dedicate  this  volume.     They  form  the  glory  and  the 

strength  of  our  parochial  system  of  religion,  and  by 

I.' 

their  humility,  learning,  piety,  and  zeal,  have  power- 
fully contributed  towards  the  preservation  of  a  pure 
faith,  and  a  national  altar.  May  the  following  pages 
cheer  them  in  their  arduous  and  ill-requited  duties, 
and  teach  them  yet  more  and  more  to  look  only  for 
the  reward  of  their  labours  from  Him,  who  is  the 
Curate's  friend,  and  the  Curate's  God. 


May,  1841. 
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sideraldon  of  an  old  topic  of  importance  and  intereeu 
conduct  them  to  some  certain  and  positive  result 
removing  all  that  is  vague  and  hesitating,  and  e: 
bUshing  some  positions  which  are  true  and  impre 

Wtat  then  is  the  object  of  "  YourLife?" 
of  "  My  Life"  was  obvious  ;  it  was  written  to  c 
to  the  aid  of  the  Church  against  Schism.  But  v 
is  the  purpose  of  "  Your  Life  ?"  It  is  not  leas  dis- 
tinct ;  it  is  written  to  assist  in  re-establishing  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  in  this  country  a  respect 
and  love  for  the  one  only  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  Great  Britain  !  "  My  Life"  had  to  fight 
the  battle  with  unbridled  private  judgment,  and  u 
authorized  and  erroneous  rules  of  faith ;  "  Your  Life" 
has  to  contend  not  only  with  error  in  principle  out  of  I 
the  Church,  but  with  error  of  practice,  with  neglect  of  ' 
Church  doctrines,  discipline,  and  laws;  with  false  libe- 
rality ;  with  cold  formalism;  with  semi-dissentemm 
in  the  heart  of  the  Church  itself ;  and  with  an  awful 
disregard  on  the  part  both  of  governors  and  people  of  I 
those  sound  episcopal  rules  and  regulations  which,  f 
if  acted  upon  uniformly  with  zeal  and  piety,  would 
tend  to  diminish,  if  not  destroy,  the  various  errors 
now  esisting  in  this  country  by  rallying  the  majority 
of  true  Christians  round  the  standard  of  a  Protestants  J 
National,  Episcopal,  and  Scriptural  Church.     In  tbs  J 
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one  case,  the  Church  was  defended  against  her  violent 
and  external  foes ;  in  the  other,  she  is  cautioned 
against  her  less  violent  but  internal  enemies.  "  The 
Church — the  Church !"  was  the  watchword  of  "  My 
Life"  The  whole  Church,  the  ancient  Church, 
the  Anglican  Church,  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
PAROCHIAL  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  the  cry 
of  the  present  volume.  Not  half  a  Church,  not  the 
voluntary  principle  introduced  into  the  Church,  not 
a  Popish  Church,  not  a  dissenter's  Church,  not  a 
divided  Church,  not  a  doubtful  and  trimming  Church, 
not  an  apologizing  Church,  not  a  fearful  and  con- 
ceding Church,  not  a  hesitating  and  alarmed  Church, 
not  a  persecuting  or  tyrannical  Church,  not  an 
intolerant  and  illiberal  Church;  not  a  Church  in 
a  crouching,  not  a  Church  in  a  cringing,  not  a 
Church  in  a  domineering  attitude;  not  a  Church 
without  an  adequate  number  of  bishops,  clergy,  or 
churches ;-— but  the  whole  Church,  with  its  glo- 
rious and  blessed  Bible,  its  ancient  Fathers,  its  in- 
valuable Prayer-book  and  Homilies,  its  wholesome 
discipline,  its  well-known  and  ancient  principles,  its 
wise  laws,  its  peculiar  courts,  its  noble  hierarchy,  its 
Christian  priesthood,  its  connexion  with  the  State, 
its  national  character,  its  inalienable  rights,  its  Chris- 
tian purity,  its  high  standards  of  morals  and  of  faith, 
its  incomparable  Articles,  and  its  perfect  freedom  and 
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Christian  unity.  "  Tlie  Church— the  Church !"  cries 
** My  Life!*  "The  whole  Church  —  the  whole 
Church  !"  is  the  rallying  word  of  the  pre^en^  volume. 
Not  that  our  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land blinds  us  as  to  her  defects,  and  not  that  while 
we  rejoice  in  the  light  she  has  shed  for  ages  over 
the  land  of  our  birth,  and  from  thence  on  distant 
regions  of  the  world,  we  are  ignorant  that  her  history 
has  been  one  of  darkness  as  well  as  of  light,  of  igno- 
rance as  well  as  of  knowledge,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  dull,  cold,  and  lifeless  morals,  without  the  light 
and  warmth  of  Gospel  doctrine  and  Grospel  promises 
and  hopes.  We  neither  deny  nor  seek  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  the  Church  has  had  its  periods  of  la- 
mentable decline,  but  it  has  still  been  "  the  Church,*' 
and  God  has  watched  over  it  in  all  its  seasons  of  light 
and  of  darkness,  of  error  and  of  truth,  of  decay  and 
of  recovery.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  much  of  im- 
perfection at  different  periods  of  her  history  has  been 
mixed  up  with  even  the  most  wise  and  well-consi- 
dered laws,  institutions,  ordinances,  discipline,  and 
ceremonies  of  our  Mother  Church.  But  still  she  is 
the  mother  of  us  all.  Not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  history  of  that  mother  from  her  earUest  preserved 
records  to  the  present  time,  we  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  innovations  which  have  been  introduced,  the  here- 
sies which  have  been  condemned  and  exploded,  the 
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t;hanges  which  have  been  made  to  meet  the  baaefiil 
influence  of  Popish  doctrines  and  superstitions,  or  to 
coimteract  the  ill  effects  of  a  sweeping  and  purita- 
nical fanaticism,  and  most  sincerely  do  we  feel  that 
this  Church  is  still  *'  the  Church  in  the  wilderness," 
but  conducted  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  by 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  It  is  a  habit  with  some 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  their 
ignorance  or  conceit,  set  themselves  up  as  "  exclu' 
shehf"  orthodox,  to  protest  against  any  objections 
being  made  by  th^  brother  members  to  any  defects 
in  that  Church.  Though  stated  with  Christian 
meekness,  deplored  in  Christian  sincerity,  and  sub- 
mitted to  in  Christian  patience,  these  self-styled  solely 
good  Churchmen  will  have  it  that  the  Church  is 
perfect ;  that  no  change  could  be  made  for  the  better ; 
that  the  alteration  of  a  word  would  be  injurious,  and 
of  a  phrase  would  be  fatal ;  and  yet  if  they  knew  the 
history  of  the  Church,  as  they  should  do  before  they 
become  controversialists,  they  would  know  that  such 
history  was  one  of  constant  emendation.  It  is  not  by 
an  unenlightened  and  ignorant  attachment  to  the 
Church  that  her  bulwarks  can  be  protected,  her  waUs 
rendered  more  impregnable,  her  citadel  preserved 
from  attack,  or  her  members  from  defeat  and  dismay. 
It  is  not  by  repeating  with  that  solemnity  which 
ignorance  so  often  affects,  *^  that  the  Church  is  per- 
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feet,"  that  schism  is  prevented,  sectEuiaiiieiii 
Dished,  Bud  dissent  destroyed ;    men  ore  not 
vinced  by  mere  assertion,  nor  imposed  upon  by  heavy 
and  pompous    declamation ;    and  those  who  admit 
fairly  and  faithfully  "  No — vift  know  that  our  Church 
ia  not  perfect,  because  whatever  there  is  of  man  in  it 
must  always  be  frail  and  faulty ;  but  it  is  about 
perfect  as  all  institutions  can  be,  into  which  ma 
devisingB  and  views  enter,  however  pure  may  he  the 
designs  of  their  authors,  and  however  virtuous  the 
objects  they  proposed,"  are  the  real  friends,  the  true 
supporters,   the  wise   and   enlightened   advocates  of 
Church    establishments  generally,  and  certainly  of 
that  branch  of  them  to  which  we  1 
honour  and  the  happiness  to  belong. 

But  whilst  we  are  convinced  by  reading,  obsi 
vation,  and  experience,  that  the  Reformation 
completed;  that  much  remained  to  be  done;  that 
constitution  of  the  Church,  like  the  ( 
the  land,  was,  from  the  nature  of  its  gradual  forma- 
tion, necessarily  imperfect ;  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  have  in  some  respects  not  been  stated  with 
sufficient  clearness,  and  in  other  cases  have  been  bur- 
thened  by  useless  repetitions,  and  sometimes  by  tau- 
tological obscurity ;  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
has  been  occasionaUy  too  severe,  and  at  others  too 
lax,  according  to  the  character  of  each  ag«  wheQj 
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changes  were  introduced;  that  the  worship  of  the 
Church  admits  of  gome  amendmeat,  and  even  in  a 
few  cases  requires  it :  yet  we  can  aee  in  no  other 
Church  such  a  mass  of  sound  doctrine,  such  an  ex- 
tent of  primitiTe  diacipline,  and  Buch  a  spiritual 
harmony  of  worship,  ae  in  the  old  Catholic  Church  of 
England.  This  is  the  Church  of  our  purest  love,  and 
it  will  be  that  of  all  real  Churchmen,  rendered  more 
warm  and  efficient  by  being  enlightened,  philoso- 
phical, and  profound,  'llic  defects  of  the  Cburcb  of 
England  have  been  either  so  magnified  by  her  enemies, 
or  so  denied  by  her  warm  but  often  ill-informed 
&iends,  that  truth  has  alike  suffered  from  exagge- 
ration and  ignorance.  On  tbe  one  band,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  not  met  or  supplied 
all  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  an  increasing  and 
vast  population ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary 
principle  has  neither  had  the  heart,  the  courage,  or 
the  wiU,  to  meet  that  deficiency.  The  progress  of 
dissent  and  sectarianism  is  not  to  be  ascribed  exclu- 
sively either  to  the  confiscation  of  Church  endow- 
ments, to  the  want  of  parliamentary  grants  for 
building  churches,  or  to  the  inadequate  accommo- 
dation aiForded  by  the  national  temples  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country ;  nor  to  tbe  conviction,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  growing  amongst  men,  that 
Church  establishments  are  injurious  to  religion ;  or 
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even  to  the  zeal  of  dissenters,  their  alleged 
piety,  or  their  active  and  lively  institutions. 

The  love  of  novelty,  the  aversion  to  antiquitj',  the 
repugnance  to  authority,  the  taste  for  change,  the 
desire  for  power  and  importance,  felt  hy  the  maga  of 
those  who  frequent  dissenting  congregations,  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  new  systems  are  received 
with  avidity,  and  followed  hy  multitudes  ;  but  there 
is  no  one  cause  either  for  the  prevalence  of  dissent, 
the  birth  of  new  schisms,  or  the  increase  of  the  vo- 
taries of  multiform  separation.  It  is  not  because  the 
Church  is  iaiiltless  that  she  is  apposed  with  so  much 
vehemence,  nor  yet  because  she  b  enormously  ftmlty. 
She  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

There  is  now,  as  there  has  been  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  a  great  deficiency  in  church  accommodation. 
How  is  this  ?  The  British  legislature  has  in  its  past 
history  deprived  the  Church  of  three-fifths  of  her' 
endowments.  Such  deprivation  was  neither  wisB^- 
necessary,  nor  expedient.  The  act  of  spoliation  was 
worldly-minded,  cruel,  and  sacrilegious ;  and  has 
never  yet  been  atoned  for  hy  aa  act  of  national  or 
parhamentary  compensation.  If  the  endowments  of 
the  Cliurch  of  which  she  has  been  robbed  still 
belonged  to  her,  as  her  pious  donors  originally  de- 
signed, there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  appli- 
cations to  parliament  for  grants  for  building  churches. 
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Bor  would  her  traest  sons  have  to  mourn  ovet  the 
want  of  provision  for  episcopal  worship. 

The  tithes  were  unjustly  impropriated.  Before 
then,  they  were  paid  to  a  resident  and  often  a  spiritual 
body,  but  when  the  monasteries  were  suppressed, 
they  were  delivered  to  court  favourites  to  fatten  and 
pamper  the  indolent  and  the  worthless.  The  vica- 
rages  theretofore  supplied  with  adequate  but  with  by 
no  means  excessive  revenues,  were  reduced  to  pit- 
tances too  scanty  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  men, 
even  satisfied  with  the  commonest  necessities  of  life. 

Other  property  was  confiscated  to  the  will  of  the 
court  and  the  crown,  which  had  not  even  the  guilt  of 
having  ever  belonged  to  the  monasteries ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, of  "  feonous  memory,"  pillaged  the  sees  of  the 
benefices  without  shame  or  remorse.  "  The  sup- 
pression of  the  free  chapels  and  chantries  had  en- 
riched  the  lords  and  courtiers!  Nothing  but  the 
title  was  left  to  the  incumbent  of  many  cures; 
benefices  were  laid  out  in  fee  farms,  or  given  to 
servants  for  keeping  hounds,  hawks,  and  horses : 
the  poor  clergy,  reduced  to  the  sorriest  pittances, 
were  obliged  to  enter  gentlemen's  houses  as  clerks 
of  the  kitchen,  surveyors,  and  receivers :  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  have  reformed  such  a  state 
of  things  connived  at  such  iniquities ;  private  men's 
parlours  were  hung  with  altar  cloths,  their  tables 
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and  beds  covered  with  copes  inetead  of  carpets  and 
coverlets ;  and  many  carousing  cups  had  been  for- 
merly the  sacred  chalices  !     The  jewels  and  plates  of 
the  altars  were  sold  by  their  fraudulent  poaseasors, 
and  houses  and  lauds  were  purchased  with  their  un- 
hallowed products."     The  king  and  the  parliament, 
who  ought  only  to  have  corrected  these  abuses,  de- 
stroyed  the  good  itself;    they  who  ought   to   have 
restored  to   parishes    their    endowments,    to  have 
annexed   some   of  the   richer  abbeys  to   the  new 
bishoprics   according  to  promise,   and  to   have  i 
traduced   into   all   monasteries    such  regulations   M  J 
would    have   rendered    them    Catholic,  not   PapirtB 
institutions,  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct;  anttl 
to  gratify  a  love  of  wealth,  and  a  desire  for  ^ 
and  ease,  they  impoverished  the  Church  and  enriched 
themselves.     And  why  is  it  that  now  hundreds  ( 
thousands  of  British  subjects  are  growing  up  witb-j 
out  any   one  to  souad  the  Gospel  trumpet  in  their  B 
ears,  and  without  a  saving  knowledge  of  Him,  whom 
to  know  is  life  eternal?  Why  is  it,  as  we  walkthrough 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  wondrous  land,  we 
are  bo  often  struck   with  the  numbers    of  country 
churches,  in  comparatively  thinly  populated  districts, 
whereas  in  large  and  thickly  peopled  parishes  they  are 
few  and  far  between  ?     It  is  that  the  piety  of  o- 
cestors  has  been  frustrated  by  the  impropriation  of  | 
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tithes,  by  the  deatruction  of  glebe-houses  and  lands, 
by  the  confiscation  of  endowments,  and  by  the  per- 
petuated restrictions  of  the  Mortmain  Act,  which 
made  the  king's  consent  necessary  for  any  transfer 
of  property  to  an  eeclesiastical  body  ;  acd  which  thus 
sought  to  prevent  bodies  coqiorate  from  acquiring 
any  lauds  or  tenements  since  the  services  and  other 
profits  due  from  them  to  the  superior  lord  were  thereby 
taken  away,  because  escheats,  8ic.  could  never 
erne,  as  the  body  never  died.  How  deplorable 
that  policy  which,  to  impoverish  the  Church,  deprived 
individuals  of  the  right  of  applying  their  property  as 
they  might  think  fit,  imd  imposed  on  conscientious 
men,  who  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  provide  after 
their  death  for  the  propagation  of  sound  doctrine, 
either  to  resort  to  vogue  bequests  of  personal  instead 
of  real  property,  or  to  other  evasions  of  an  unwise 
and  atheistical  law.  If  the  tithes,  glebes,  and  ea< 
dowments  of  the  Church  had  not  thus  been  spoliated, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  if  the  continued  and  beneiicial 
operation  of  individual  piety  and  benevolence  had 
not  thus  in  fact  been  legally  prevented,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  lands  of  London  would  hi 
than  provided  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  its  half 
famishing  population,  and  the  vicarages  of  £20, 
£30.  £40,  £oO,  *60,  to  £100  per  annum  in  the 
country,  would  not  disgrace  the  clergy  list. 
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ing  as  permanent  memorials  of  the  avarice  i 
covetouanesB  of  the  enemieB  of  true  religion, 
the  sincere  Churchman  turns  over  the  pages  of  that 
modern  record  of  the  Church's  revenues,  he  grieves 
over  the  inadequate  incomes  of  a  Lirge  body  of  her 
most  active  and  industrious  clergy,  the  holders  of 
apiall  hvings  ;  and  though  he  firmly  believes  with  the 
Rev,  Sydney  Smith,  that.  "  if  you  were  to  gather  a_ 
parUament  of  curates  on  the  hottest  Sunday  ii 
year,  after  all  the  services,  sermons,  burials,  andhafj 
tisms  of  the  day  were  over,  ai 
such  increase  of  salary  as  would  be  produced  by  tl 
confiscation  of  the  cathedral  property,  they  ^ 
reject  the  measure,"  yet  their  very  disinterestedna 
makes  him  the  more  deeply  regret  that  confiscatioil 
which  has  thus  been  alluded  to,  and  that  impropr 
tion  of  tithes,  which  was  unjust  and  u 
sacrilegious.  The  salaries  of  curates  are  too  I'ni 
quate  for  their  labours,  and  hear  no  proportion 
their  education,  to  their  gentlemanly  habits, 
educated  minds,  the  tastes  which  they  have 
as  well  as  unavoidably  acquired,  and  even  with  t 
wants  oflife.  Those  who  have  not  observed  i 
large  country  parishes  of  this  vast  kingdoin 
nature  and  extent  of  the  weekly  duties  of  a  ci 
and  the  unavoidably  Hi-requiting  salary  he  receive 
can  form  hut  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  evils  infliotw 
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by  the  confiscation  of  three-fifths  of  the  endowments 
of  the  Church.  Take  a  few  examples : — look  at  a 
few  of  the  poor  vicarages  as  specimens  of  the  rest ; 
and  then  at  somewhat  better  incumbencies,  but  with 
large  populations,  where  curates  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  the  discharge  of  the  clerical  duties  of  the 
incumbents.  The  selection  is  made  at  hazard  ;  in  no 
case  are  the  individuals  referred  to  known.  They 
are  merely  specimens  selected  indiscriminately  from 
the  clergy  list. 


TWELVE    POOR   VICARAOBS. 


Dioeese, 

£. 

Pop. 

Alton  Pancras... 

Sarum     • 

...    25 

... 

210 

Aubome  ...    ... 

Lincoln   

...    24 

... 

356 

Avenbury        ... 

Hereford 

...     49 

... 

344 

Great  Badminton 

Gloucester  and  Bristol    7 

... 

529 

Bardney 

Lincoln   

...    60 

... 

1,098 

Barmby  Moor 

Peculiar  of  York 

...     50 

••. 

452 

Barton  St.  David 

Bath  and  Wells 

...    38 

... 

410 

Barton  Pidsea... 

York       

...    42 

... 

387 

Bnrwell 

Tiincoln 

...  •  51 

... 

253 

Bury  (Sussex) 

Chichester 

...     59 

... 

547 

Darsham 

Norwich 

...    62 

••. 

513 

Dronfield 

5es, 

Lichfield 24 

or  not  £41  each    ...  j^491 

... 

3,794 

Total  of  12  vicarai 

8,893 

In  6  of  these  12  cases  the  vicars  have  no  other  preferments. 
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TWELVE     SMALL 

LIVINGS,    WHEN 

COMPARED 

WITH 

1 

rHE 

POPULATION. 

Diocese, 

£. 

Pop. 

Farnhurst  (Sussex) 

... 

Chichester 

•  a. 

Ill 

... 

769 

Flixton 

... 

... 

Chester... 

... 

103 

•  •m 

2,099 

Pilling 

... 

•  *• 

•  a* 

124 

... 

1,127 

... 

St.  Germans 

••• 

... 

Exeter  ... 

•  tt 

143 

..• 

2,586 

Greasly 

... 

•  ft 

Lincoln ... 

•  ft 

134 

... 

4,583 

Gresley 

•  a. 

••• 

Litchfield 

•  at 

108 

•  .a 

2,543 

Grinton  Muker 

..• 

••• 

Ripon   ... 

a.. 

98 

•  .a 

1,247 

Guisborough... 

... 

... 

York     ... 

... 

72 

... 

2,210 

Giiiseley  Rawden 

■   ••• 

•  •• 

Ripon    ... 

a.. 

108 

... 

2,057 

Hales  Oldbury 

•  •• 

••• 

Worcester 

... 

156 

... 

5,000 

Halifax  Elland 

■  •• 

•#• 

Ripon    ... 

... 

147 

... 

5,000 

Heptonstali  ... 

... 

... 

... 

..* 

120 

... 

4,661 

Total  of  smalllivings,  or £122  each,  withl 
nearly  3,000  souls  dependent  on  each  |>£l,424  33,882 

incumbent      ...     J 

In  9  of  these  12  cases  the  incumbents  have  no  other  prefer- 
ments. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  examples ;  but 
those  supplied  are  sufficient  to  show  the  inadequacy 
of  the  revenues  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
churches  to  the  wants  of  the  clergy,  who  are  even 
incumbents ;  and  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  supply 
a  like  number  of  examples  of  incumbents  having 
larger  parishes  to  superintend,  with  but  small  reve- 
nues for  themselves,  and  yet  who,  out  of  those  reve- 
nues, are  compelled  to  pay  curates  to  aid  them  in  per- 
forming the  varied  and  constant  duties  which  devolve 
upon  them. 
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Halstead       •••     . 

Highworth    ...     , 

Holme  Cnltram    , 
Holyhead      ...     . 

Howden.. 

nfracombe     ... 

Jarrow  Westoe    . 

Kingston,  Richmond   Winchester 

Kirkby  Ireleth      •••    Peculiar    .. 

Leigh    Chester 

Llangyvelach St.  David's 

Lilansamlet    ..•    •••    ditto  •••    •* 


London  ... 

{Gloucester"! 
&  Bristol  / 

Carlisle     ... 

Bangor      ... 

York 

Exeter 

Durham    ... 


390  two  curates  4,637 

468  two  curates  3,127 

140  one  curate    3,056 

167  one  curate    4,282 

162  one  curate    4,531 

]50  one  curate    4,000 

220  one  curate    9,682 

119  one  curate    7,243 

125  one  curate    3,234 

263  one  curate  20,083 

94  one  curate    3,187 


£2,457  74,815 

or  ;^05  each ;  out  of  which  sum  of  j^,457,  fourteen  curates 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  with  nearly  6,250  souls  to  each 
Hying.  In  9  of  these  12  cases  the  incumbents  have  no  other 
preferments. 

This  state  of  things  is  a  vast  defect  in  the  Esta- 
blishment, an  incalculable  drawback  to  the  usefulness 
and  influence  of  the  Church,  and,  above  all,  a  crying 
national  sin,  which,  unless  repented  of  and  remedied, 
must  draw  down  upon  us  the  same  maledictions 
which  cause  us  to  ask,  "  Where  are  the  churches  of 
Asia  and  of  Greece,  of  Antioch  and  of  Tjrre,  of  Alex- 
andria and  of  Hippo,  Carthage  and  Mida,  once  the 
centre  of  Christendom  and  the  joy  of  the  Christians  ?" 
Two  millions  of  money,  at  least i  should  be  annually 
appiopriated  by  the  nation  to  the  building  and  en- 
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dowment  of  churches,  as  well  as  in  providing  for  the 
spiritual  pastors  and  teachers  of  those  parishes  which 
were  most  wantonly  plundered,  and  to  which  to  this 
hour  no  compensation  has  been  made.  It  is  not 
enough  to  obtain  by  "  snatches"  or  by  occasional 
fits  and  starts,  a  grant  of  a  million  for  the  erection 
of  churches,  but  the  grant  must  be  annual  and  fixed, 
to  be  of  real  and  permanent,  or  compensatory  value. 
All  projects  for  robbing  the  Church  must  be  opposed. 
All  schemes  for  taking  away  from  one  portion  of  the 
Church's  revenue  to  meet  the  demands  for  other 
portions  must  be  resisted.  All  false  and  injurious 
cries  for  repairing  the  churches,  or  meeting  the  other 
demands  on  church-rates,  by  a  pretended  probability 
of  letting  church  lands  higher,  must  be  scouted.  As 
the  sacrilege  which  has  been  complained  of  has  not 
only  absorbed  the  offerings  of  devout  men  of  old,  but 
has  prevented  those  of  devout  men  in  future ;  and  as 
it  is  now  too  late  to  restore  to  the  Church  the  pro- 
perty which  once  belonged  to  her,  let  her  sons  never 
rest  satisfied  until  by  an  adequate  annual  vote  some 
effectual  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  suitable 
remuneration  of  all  her  clergy,  and  the  large  and 
much  needed  supply  of  religious  instruction  to  an  in- 
creasing and  spreading  population. 

The  inadequate  salaries  of  the  working  clergy  or 
parish  curates  is  a  favourite  topic  with  the  enemies 
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of  the  Church  of  England.  Although  really  un- 
affected hy  a  knowledge  of  their  wants  and  privations, 
the  dissenters  pretend  to  be  greatly  indignant  at  the 
undoubtedly  small  incomes  of  this  portion  of  the 
national  clergy.  They  lecture,  descant  upon,  and 
protest  against  the  rich  prebendal  stalls,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  who  are  "  passing  rich  with 
£40  a  year."  Now,  although  this  exaggerated  and 
unreal  sympathy  can  call  forth  no  responsive  echo 
from  the  true  sons  and  sincere  friends  of  the  Church, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  revenues  of 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  parishes  in  England 
will  not  allow  of  the  incumbents  giving  the  amount 
of  salaries  they  would  desire ;  whilst  it  is  also  in 
some  cases  to  be  deplored,  that  where  the  revenues 
of  the  incumbent  are  fully  sufficient,  the  curate 
is  not  treated  with  corresponding  generosity  or 
justice. 

This  is  no  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
but  in  her  administration.  It  is  another  of  the  evils 
which  has  arisen  out  of  Church  property  confiscation, 
tithe  impropriation,  and  the  injurious  operation  of 
the  Mortmain  Act,  If  the  incomes  of  the  perpetual 
curates,  and  their  labours,  be  also  referred  to,  they 
form  a  subject  for  deep  lamentation.  What  must 
every  sincere  and  pious  Churchman  think  of  the 
following  list  of  the  salaries  or  incomes  of  twelve 
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perpetual  curacies,  of  which  hundreds  and  hundreds 
quite  similar  may  be  found  in  the  clergy  list  ? 

Dioeete, 

Norton Gloucester 

Norwich  (St.  Helen)  ...  Norwich 

Oswestry  (Trinity)     ...  St.  Asaph 

Oxford  (St.  Thomas)...  Oxford    .. 

Ramsholt    Norwich  .. 

Heckingham       Ditto 

Hexham      Durham 

Hillingdon  (Uxbridge)  London 

Horton        Durham 

Hovingham York 

Ilford London 

Leyland  Hoghton      ...  Chester 


..• 


•*. 


..• 


...     ... 


... 


£. 

Pbp. 

51 

••• 

423 

16 

... 

521 

40 

... 

3,000 

105 

... 

3,277 

17 

*.. 

215 

31 

*.. 

183 

139 

... 

6,042 

111 

... 

3,043 

83 

... 

2,423 

101 

**• 

1,193 

156 

... 

3,512 

55 

905 

... 

2,198 
26,030 

In  9  of  these  12  cases  the  incumbents  have  no  other  pre- 
ferments. 

Thus  twelve  perpetual  curates,  with  salaries  only 
averaging  £75  per  annum,  have  to  take  the  spiritual 
charge  of  districts  the  average  of  which  is  not  less 
than  2,170  souls  per  district.  It  is  no  answer  to 
this  state  of  things  to  reply,  that  in  other  districts, 
where  the  populations  are  thinly  scattered  and 
where  the  duties  also  are  few,  that  the  revenues  are 
larger.  These  rich  prizes  in  the  Church  are  essen- 
tial to  all  church  establishments.  They  enable  the 
man  of  learning  and  research  to  devote  his  time  and 
energies,  not  to  the  duties  of  a  preaching,  but  of  an 
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historical  or  polemical  writer.  They  are  the  cities  of 
refuge  for  the  weak,  the  afflicted,  and  the  worn-out 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  the  christian  Church,  as  well 
as  the  rewards  of  merit  for  distinguished  and  en- 
lightened champions  of  Church  and  Christian  verities. 

Above  all,  the  working  clergy  should  be  better 
paid.  They  are  nearly  all  men  of  honour,  gentle- 
men, men  of  first-rate  education,  who  have  often 
expended  in  their  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  other 
life,  the  capital  of  their  small  fortunes.  If  they  had 
invested  those  capitals  in  business,  in  merchandize,  or 
even  in  authorship,  in  farming,  in  shipping,  in  mining, 
and  had  devoted  to  either  of  those  subjects  their  minds 
and  energies,  they  would  have  enjoyed  competency,  if 
not  wealth.  Wealth  they  seek  not,  wealth  they  ask 
not,  but  competency  ought  to  be  assured  them. 

The  unequal  division  of  labour  in  the  Church  is  an 
evil  which  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population,  but  principally  to  a  want 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  that  in- 
crease, and  to  providing  an  additional  supply  of 
Church  ministers,  as  well  as  of  Church  means  and 
revenues.  Well  did  John  Wesley  say,  that  he 
knew  not,  for  his  part,  how  one  minister  could 
think  of  undertaking  the  cure  of  souls  in  a  parish 
of  2,000  inhabitants;  and  yet  even  at  the  present 
period  there  are  very  many  clergymen  who  have  to 
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perfonn  the  whole  duty  in  paiishea  of  10,000,  15.000, 
20,000  souls.  Yep,  to  this  very  day,  many, 
many  curates  have  the  cure  of  soula  in  parishes  or 
districts  where  the  popidatioii  ia  much  greater,  and 
where  dissent  of  course  maiies  ita  moat  n 
zealous  partisans.  How  many  a  cl 
prematurely  to  the  grave  from  the  excess  of  his  mul- 
titudinous and  ill-requited  labours  !  How  many  sick 
to  visit,  infected  atmospheres  to  hreathe,  garrets  to 
ascend,  cellars  to  go  down  to,  children  to  christen, 
icholars  to  catechize,  candidates  for  eonfinnation  to 
examine,  marriages  to  celebrate,  graves  in  all  aeasoBB 
and  during  all  weathers,  uncovered  and  exposed  to 
the  scorching  sun,  the  freezing  hlast,  and  the  pelting 
rain,  to  encounter  with  wearied  frame,  anxious  mind, 
a  broken  constitution,  and  most  inadequate  nourish- 
ment and  support !  Yet  the  prayers  must  be  read — 
sermons  must  be  prepared,  felt,  and  preached — the 
sacraments  must  be  administered — the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Chiircli  must  not  be  forgotten — the 
churchwardens  must  be  met,  the  overseers  or  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  must  be  listened  to,  parochial  in- 
terests must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  parochial  charities 
must  be  watched  over,  the  parish  clerk  must  be  made 
to  attend  to  bis  duty,  the  seston  must  be  kept  from 
peculation,  the  renters  of  christenings,  marriages, 
and  funerals,  must  all  be  preserved  with  the  utmost 
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order ;  till  at  last,  bowed  down  with  the  infirmities  of 
age,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  days  he  retires  to  give 
place  to  some  other  victim,  or  even  "  dies  in  har- 
ness." This  is  no  exaggerated  picture — ^it  is  real 
life.  The  parochial  system,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  was  perfect  in  its  beginning.  In  theory  it 
is  perfect  still;  but  in  practice  it  requires  emen« 
dation.  What  are  the  labours  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Angell  James,  of  Birmingham,  the  dissenting 
teacher  ?  He  has  a  salary  of  some  £700  or  £800 
per  annum,  besides  the  new  fees  attendant  on  the 
marriages  of  dissenters,  which  now  he  may  celebrate. 
And  what  are  his  duties  ?  He  preaches  twice,  or  at 
most  three  times  on  the  Simday,  christens,  marries, 
and  buries  about  once  a  week,  at  the  most,  some  one 
child,  one  couple,  or  one  deceased  member  of  his 
congregation.  He  administers  the  sacrament  once  a 
month — expounds  once  in  the  week — dines  out  more 
frequently  with  his  members — and  receives  the  visits 
of  his  friends.  His  life  is  one  of  perfect  indolence 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  curate  either  in  a 
country  or  a  town  parish ;  and  yet  every  year  the 
former  requires  rest,  and  retires  to  some  watering- 
place  to  enjoy  his  ease,  and  recruit  his  energies. 

Yet  Mr.  James  is  one  of  those  who  attacks  with 
most  vehemence  the  Church  of  England ;  whilst  his 
friend,  Mr.  Binney,  has  written  with  his  own  hand. 
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that  the  Established  Church  is  a  great  national 
I,  and  that  it  destroya  more  souls  than  it  eaves." 
Whilst  Mr.  James  may  preach  to  a  congregation  of 
1,000  souls,  his  labours  end  there.  The  memben, 
indeed,  when  sick,  he  may  visit,  but  the  rest  are 
unknown  to  him ;  and  as  he  has  no  mission  to  the 
whole  oi  the  inhabitants  of  any  district,  he  ia  entitled 
to  remain  at  home.  Not  so  the  parish  curate.  All 
BOula.  even  that  of  Mr.  James's,  is  committed  to  his 
cure,  and  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  seek  to  win  them 
all  to  Christ.  But  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 
In  crowded  cities  and  large  towns,  no  man.  In  some 
agricultural  districts  and  divisions  it  is  possible  for 
,a  clergyman  to  accomplish  the  whole  of  his  duties ; 
Lt  amidst  manu&cturing  populations,  and  in  large 
■ishes,  it  is  impossible.  This  ia  the  practical  evil 
to  be  met  and  remedied;  not  by  isolated  exertions, 
like  those  of  the  admirable  Bishop  of  London  in 
behalf  of  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green  ;  not  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  or  even  splendid  donations  of  a 
few  warm  and  right- hearted  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
—but  it  must  be  met,  if  the  Church  of  England  is 
not  to  succumb  to  sectarianism  and  dissent,  by  a 
national  effort  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  past  national 
guilt,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  agaioatthe  recur- 
loe  of  similar  evils.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  do. 
size  of  parishes  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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and  the  vast  amount  of  their  population,  is  a  fearful 
evil,  The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  has  been 
eetabliahed  to  come  to  the  relief  of  clergymen  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  their  parochial  duties,  and 
faae,  together  with  its  elder  and  sister  eociety,  effected 
much  good.  But  are  not  ttiese  institutions  based  ton 
much  on  the  voluntary  principle  to  be  permanently 
and  widely  effectual  i  Ought  not  all  that  relates  to 
a  naliimal  religion  In  a  country,  to  rely  rather  on  the 
support  of  the  country  itself,  than  on  the  volun- 
tary contributions  and  donations  of  private  indi- 
viduals, who  may  or  may  not  on  their  death  be 
succeeded  in  their  generous  gifts  by  the  inberitors  of 
their  estates  ?  If  this  voluntary  principle  is  to  be 
admitted,  then  at  least  let  the  Mortmain  Act  he 
repealed,  and  let  the  true  sons  of  the  Anglican 
Church  be  encouraged  to  imitate  the  examples  of 
their  pious  ancestors,  and  bequeath  to  the  parochial 
clergy  a  portion  of  thejr  lands,  to  provide  for  the 
demands  which  will  hereafter  arise  for  further  spi- 
ritual aid,  by  reason  of  the  perpetually  increasing 
amount  of  the  population  of  each  parish.  There 
Kills  a  time  when  the  old  parishes  contained  on  an 
average  less  than  650  souls.  But  what  is  the  aver- 
age now?  it  has  been  said  that  2,000  is  not  too 
large  a  population  for  one  clergyman  to  superintend, 
and  even  3,000  has  been  adopted  as  a  fair  ma^dmum. 


it  nliere  is  the  clergyman  who  can  discharge  all 
le  duties  which  he  ouyhl  to  perform  to  a  popula- 
tion of  even  2,Q0O  aoula  ?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  as 
aectarian  chapels  now  take  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population,  that  a  parish  of  2,000  souls  will  not 
contain  more  than  1 ,500  over  whom  the  pariah  clergy- 
man will  be  required  to  preside.  But  this  is  agrave 
and  a  fatal  error.  All  the  souls  within  a  parish  are 
committed  t5  the  charge  of  the  parochial  clergyman, 
whilst  only  those  who  attend  a  sectarian  meeting- 
house are  nnder  the  guidance  or  control  of  their 
teacher.  Besides  which,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
sectarianism  has  spread  in  this  country  is,  that  the 
parochial  ministers  have  been  often  obliged  to  aban- 
don to  the  unauthorized  dissenting  teachers  large 
portions  of  their  flock,  not  because  they  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  portions,  but 
because  they  were  physically  unable  to  attend  to  aU. 
This  evil  has  not  been  met.  In  some  cities,  towns, 
and  crowded  districts,  much  Indeed  has  been  effected 
by  parliamentary  grants,  by  the  Church  aid  societies, 
and  by  the  piety  of  individuals ;  hut  these  are  but 
green  spots  in  the  vast  desert  of  neglected  and  un- 
cultivated districts.  Take  for  example  the  case  of 
BsisTOL.  With  a  population  of  104,000,  what  is 
^]be  amount  of  Church  accommodarion  ?  Sixteen 
ihes,  or  6,500  for  each  parish  church!     And 
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what  is  the  quantum  of  clerical  superintendence  ? 
Twenty- two  clerg3rmen,  or  4,700  souls  for  each  cler- 
gyman !!!  Talie  the  case  of  Birmingham,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  139,000,  what  are  the  number  of  churches 
there  ?  Thirteen !  or  nearly  10,700  for  each  parish 
church;  and  as  there  are  25  clergymen,  each  one 
has  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  5,500 
souls.  Take  the  case  of  MANCHESTER,  with  a 
population  of  271,000,  what  are  the  number  of 
churches  there  (t.  e.  the  churches  included  in  that 
population,  for  there  are  15  other  churches  embrac- 
ing an  additional  population  of  40,000)  ?  Only  1 7 :  or 
nearly  16,000  for  each  church;  and  as  there  are  22 
clergymen  performing  duty  in  those  17  churches,  each 
clergyman  has  imposed  upon  him  a  population  of 
12,300,  whose  spiritual  concerns  he  is  expected  to 
accoimt  for  and  direct!  What  a  mockery  is  this 
of  that  original  parochial  system,  the  theory  of  which 
is  still  as  admirable  as  ever,  but  the  practical  work- 
ing of  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  piety  in  our 
governments  and  our  parliaments,  is  a  solemn  and 
awfiil  deception. 

Nor  is  the  inefficiency  of  church  room  for  Church 
population  confined,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  to  such 
large  towns  and  cities  as  those  just  referred  to. 
Take  the  following  list  of  twenty  places,  having  but 
one  parish  church,  and  one— or  at  most,  in  any  case. 
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two — clergymen,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
parish. 


JHoeue, 

a 

Pop, 

Alfreton  ... 

... 

... 

licliMd 

a*. 

a.. 

5,961 

North  AUerton 

... 

... 

York 

... 

... 

5,118 

Alnwick  ... 

... 

... 

Durham 

... 

aaa 

6,788 

Alston  Moor 

•.• 

•*. 

Ditto 

... 

.*• 

6,858 

Amlwch  ... 

••• 

... 

Bangor 

... 

... 

6,285 

Andover  ... 

... 

... 

Wincliester 

... 

4,843 

Arnold    ... 

... 

... 

Lincoln 

•  a. 

... 

4,054 

Ashby-de-la-Zonch 

•*• 

Peterborough 

•  .• 

4,727 

Staley  Bridge 

... 

... 

Chester 

... 

... 

12,000 

Astbury  ... 

... 

... 

Ditto 

•  •. 

... 

14,673 

Aylesbury 

... 

.*• 

liincoln 

•  a. 

.•a 

4,907 

Banbury  ... 

... 

... 

Oxford 

... 

aaa 

6,422 

Barking  (Essex 

:)... 

... 

London 

... 

aaa 

4,524 

Barnstaple 

... 

... 

Exeter 

•  a. 

*•. 

6,840 

Basford   ... 

.*. 

... 

Lincoln 

•  *. 

aaa 

6,325 

Bedwelty 

... 

... 

Llandaff 

aa. 

aaa 

10,637 

Berwick-apon- 

Tweed 

... 

Durham 

•  .. 

aaa 

8,920 

Bideford  ... 

••. 

... 

Exeter 

... 

... 

4,846 

Bingley    ... 

... 

... 

Bipon 

... 

aaa 

9,256 

Bisley      ... 

••• 

••• 

Gloucester  and  Bristol 

5,896 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  out  a  list  of  five  hun- 
dred such  cases,  instead  of  twenty,  but  this  speci- 
men will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  church  room  is 
greatly  wanted,  and  Church  means  of  instruction  are 
withheld  as  well  in  quiet  agricultural  districts  as  in 
large  towns  and  cities.  Who  then  can  wonder  that 
Dissenting  and  Methodist  chapels  should  be  erected 
in  the  villages  and  small  towns  of  England,  when  the 
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national  chnrches  are  wholly  inadequate  to  contain  a 
tithe  of  the  population  ?  Nor  should  the  comfort  of 
those  who  frequent  the  country  churches  of  this 
kingdom  be  neglected.  The  country  churches  should 
be  warmed  and  ventilated,  lighted  for  winter  after- 
noon services,  the  pews  should  be  rendered  more  con- 
venient and  agreeable,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  so  placing  new  pews  and  seats  in  the  old 
diurches,  that  the  congregations  may  see  the  minis- 
ter who  officiates.  Church  music  should  be  culti- 
vated. The  churches  should  not  only  be  kept  wind 
and  water-tight  (and  oh !  how  many  are  not  so),  but 
painting,  white- washing,  and  cleanliness  should  be 
more  attended  to.  Church  clocks,  bells,  church- 
yards, fonts,  and,  above  all,  communion-tables, 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  is  very  frequently  the 
case,  in  country  parishes;  and  the  people  of  this 
realm  should  be  taught  to  feel,  that  it  is  no  less  their 
individual  than  their  collective  duty  to  contribute  to 
all  that  is  not  only  useful,  but  even  wisely  and  pru- 
dently ornamental  in  their  parish  temples.  But  how 
can  this  be  effected  without  not  only  adequate,  but 
moreover  a  regular  and  systematic  annual  supply  of 
funds  for  these  purposes  ?  Yet  though  Churchmen 
know  and  feel  that  these  matters  demand  their  atten- 
tion, and  require  relief :  they  hesitate  or  neglect  to 
press  them  upon  parliament  and  upon  the  government. 
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till  at  last  the  dissenters,  profitting;  from  tlie  false 
generoaity  and  unworthy  hesitation  of  Epiacopalians, 
Tenture  to  demand  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  and 

en  to  set  up  "  church-rate  martyrs." 

But  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  bishops  is 
another  necessity  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church, 
for  its  prosperity  and  increasing  clergy.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
sufficient  for  the  conducting  the  Chancery  business  of 
the  land.  But  at  length  suits  so  increased  that  a 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  a  Vice- Chancel!  or  were 
added  thereto,  besides  the  erection  of  a  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  and  various  other  measures  of  relief.  In 
this  light,  and  this  only,  skould  the  question  of  the 
augmentation  of  bishops  and  bishoprics  he  regarded. 
To  ask  for  more  bishops,  is  not  to  attack  but  to  con- 
firm the  excellence  of  the  institution.  When  it  is 
perceived  that  there  is  not  enough  church-room  in 
the  country  to  accommoiiate  one-tenth  portion  of  the 
population,  more  churches  a 
is  seen  that  the  clergy  of  this  ci 
able  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  w 
cures,  a  greater  number  of  clergy  are  asked  for.  And 
when  it  is  confessed  that  the  bishops  have  more  to 
watch  oyer  and  accomplish  than  can  by  possibility  be 
done  by  even  a  Blomfield,  with  all  his  energy  of 
character,  disinterestedness,  zeal,  and  devotedneas  to 


e  demanded.     When  it 
mtry  are  wholly  un- 
QvetgrowTi 
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the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  Church,  a  greater 
number  of  bishops  and  bishoprics  is  required.  In 
all  this  there  is  a  harmony  of  love  for  the  Church,  of 
conviction  of  its  apostolical  character,  and  of  persua- 
sion that  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  spiritual  wants  and 
population  of  the  British  dominions.  The  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  Theodore,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  seventh  century,  when  he  divided 
some  of  the  larger  bishoprics,  which  were  then  gene- 
rally co-extensive  with  the  kingdoms  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  which  were  enormous  in  point  of  size, 
has  invariably  been  approved  by  those  who  have  best 
understood  church  history  as  well  as  the  history  of 
this  country.  Nor  is  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct  im- 
peached by  the  dispute  which  was  raised  by  Wilfred, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  opposed  the  division  of  his 
see.  His  appeal  to  the  Pope  availed  him  nothing 
with  Alfred,  and  even  after  the  death  of  that  prince 
he  was  willing  to  accept  a  portion  of  his  preferments. 
Yet  Alfred  was  the  prince,  who,  whilst  he  effected 
the  division  of  England  into  counties,  yet  felt  so 
much  the  importance  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
power^  that  he  associated  the  bishop  and  earl  in  the 
same  court,  to  prevent  any  collision  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  in  ecclesias- 
tical causes  the  bishop  sat  as  Judge,  while  the  earl, 
as  his  coadjutor,  gave  effect  to  spiritual  censures ; 
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^^^H  and  in  dvil  causes  the  earl  presided,  and  the  biahop, 
^^^H  ss  his  assistant,  conferred  solemnity  on  the  infliction 
^^^B  of  the  penal  penddcs.  Yet  Alfred  felt  that  over- 
^^^H  grown  bishoprics  were  yctst  evils,  and  they  were  di- 
^^^F  vided.  The  history  of  English  bishoprtce  from  the 
i  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  century  is  as  varied  as  the 

character  of  the  times,  and  of  each  successive  age. 
When  the  higher  stations  in  the  Church  conferred 
nothing  hut  spirtlual  superiority  attended  with  tem- 
poral difficulties  and  dangers,  the  appointment  was 
safely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  clergy,  who 
had  no  inducement  to  elect  any  but  the  fittest  gover- 
nors. Bishoprics  therefore  were  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  see  ;  but  aa  the 
establishment  of  parish  priests  rendered  the  number 
of  electors  too  large,  they  were  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral  church  alone.  But  when  the 
bishopric  was  endowed  with  a  temporal  state,  and 
men  might  wish  to  become  bishops  without  desir- 
ing a  spiritual  office,  the  king  placed  this  newly 
established  power  in  hands  which  might  render  it 
semceable  to  his  government.  This  led  to  endless 
disputes  and  difficulties,  to  appeals  to  the  Pope,  and 
to  colhsions  and  troubles.  In  subsequent  periods 
the  appointment  became  lodged  in  the  crown,  the 
chapter  generally  electing  such  clergy  as  were  ap- 
proved by  the  court,  and  the  Pope  sanctioned  the 
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regal  nomination.    In  1545,  when  all  monasteries 
were    suppressed,    more  bishoprics   were    erected. 
Westminster  was  erected  in  1540 ;  Chester,  Glouces- 
ter, Oxford,  Peterborough,  in  1541 ;  Bristol  in  1542  ; 
and  Henry  VIII.  had,  even  then,  in  the  then  state  of 
the  population  of  the  country,  a  plan  for  erecting  an 
additional  number  of  twenty.     Have  such  erections, 
or  such  proposed  augmentation,  been  condemned  ? 
Never.     Twelve  years  afterwards,  under  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  religion  whose  name 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  ancient  or  modem 
history.  Queen  Mary,  the  bishoprics  of  York,  St. 
David,  Chester,  and  Bristol,  were  declared  void,  be- 
cause the  bishops  were  married  men ;  and  Lincoln, 
Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  on  the  plea,  that  the  terms 
on  which  they  held  them,  viz.  the  good  behaviour  of 
their  possessors,  were  null  and  void,  as  they  were  offen- 
sive to  royalty.      Various  other  circumstances  led  to 
other  vacancies,  so  that  with  the  restoration  of  de- 
prived bishops,  there  was,  in  1554,  an  alteration  of 
sixteen  out  of  the  bench.    The  whole  proceeding 
was  illegal,  arbitrary,   and  t3rrannical;    but  in  all 
these  measures,  the  importance  of  the  bishops,  and 
of   a  considerable    number   of   bishoprics,  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England,  was    acknowledged, 
either  verbally  or  tacitly,  both  by  friends  and  foes. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  spoliation 
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of  the  bishoprics  commenced,  and  the  lands  of 
vacant  bishoprics  were  exchanged  for  impropriated 
tithes.  This  was  a  fotal  blow  to  Church  revenues — 
and  yet  then  also  as  before  the  importance  of  a  large 
and  adequate  number  of  bishoprics  was  nJike  ad- 
mitted by  friends  and  foes.  In  1559  the  vacant 
bishoprics  were  filled  up.  From  deaths  and  depri- 
vations almost  all  the  sees  were  at  that  time  unoc- 
cupied, and  some  difficulty  occurred  in  placing  bishops 
therein.  Parker  was  appointed  the  metropohtan 
bishop,  Scory  was  elected  to  that  of  Hereford. 
Barlow  to  that  of  Chichester,  Coverdale  was  Bishop 
of  Eseter.  The  other  sees  were  most  of  them  filled 
up  during  the  next  year,  and  the  Church  begaji  to 
employ  itself  on  those  great  points  in  which  amend- 
ment was  chiefly  required.  In  1559  there  were 
fifteen  bishops  and  9,400  beneficed  clergy.  Nearly 
three  hundred  years  afterwards  there  are  but  twenty- 
seven  bishops,  including'  the  archbisliops,  and  sot 
more  than  12,000  beneficed  and  unbeneficed  clergy  ! ! 
Such  statistical  facts  as  these  would  be  irresistible 
with  a  Christian  government  and  an  assembly  of 
Christian  legislators.  As  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  was  one  Bishop  of  Ixindan,  so  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria  there  is  but  one  still.  The  diocese  of 
London,  now  possessing  a  greater  population  than 
I  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  is  governed 
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by  one  bishop.  Let  any  one  cast  his  eye  over  the 
mass  of  the  parishes  in  the  arcbdeacoiiTies  of  London, 
Middlesex.  Essex,  Colchester,  and  St,  Albans,  and  ask 
himself  tliia  question :  Is  it  possible  for  any  human 
being,  though  endowed  with  eieroplary  piety,  learn- 
ing, zeal,  activity,  and  untiring  devotedness,  to  ac- 
complish even  a  twentieth  portion  of  the  spiritual 
duties  of  such  a  bishopric  ?  and  the  answer  will  be, 
impoggibh!  In  like  manner  let  anyone  examine  the 
extent  of  the  diocese  of  Lincolh.  Let  him  pase 
over  with  attention  the  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln, 
Stow,  Buckingham,  Huntingdon,  Nottingham ;  and 
then  ask  himself  how  is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Kaye, 
with  only  a  revenue  of  £4,000  per  annum,  can  answer 
to  the  spiritual  or  temporal  calls  of  such  a  diocese  } 
— or  how  is  it  possible  that  he  can  attend  to  a  tithe 
of  hiB  duries  ?  The  same  observations  will  apply  to 
the  dioceses  of  Bath  and  Wetls,  of  Ely,  Exeter, 
Litchfield,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  Will- 
cheater,  Chester,  and  York,  Nor  do  the  revenues  of 
the  bishoprics  bear  any  sort  of  proportion  to  their 
extent.  What  is  a  revenue  of  £3,250  per  annum  for 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  ?  of  £2,700  per  annum  for 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ?  of  £5,500  per  annum  for  the 
Bishop  ofEiy?  of  £4,500  per  annum  for  the  Bishop 
of  Litchfield  ?  of  £4.465  per  annum  for  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  ?  of  £4,500  per  annum  for  the  Biahop  of 
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Peterborough?  or  of  £5,000  per  annum  for  the  Bi- 
shop of  Salisbury  ?  They  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 
demands  made  upon  theae  diocesans.  Whilst  many 
noble  families,  the  descendants  of  those  an  whom 
were  bestowed  the  Church  property  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  or  at 
the  period  when  the  bishoprics  were  spoliated  by 
Queen  EUzabeth,  now  possess  their  £80,000  to 
£100,000  and  upwards  per  annum,  the  total  revenues 
of  all  the  27  bishoprics  and  arclibisboprics  do  not 
amount  to  a  sum  more  than  equal  to  the  individual 
incomes  of  many  private  noblemen ;  for  the  whole  ia 
included  in  £140,874.  It  would  then  be  unjust  and 
iniquitoas  to  divide  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  on 
the  creatioa  of  a  greater  number  of  sees,  since  the 
new  bishops  would  then  be  uuavaihng  and  useless 
incumbrances.  Look  at  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff, 
with  an  income  of  but  £1,000  per  annum  ! — with  a 
dean  with  a  salary  of  £42 — a  precentor  with  £6— 
and  with  vicars  choral  with  £214  and  £76.  Yet 
who  will  say  that  the  diocese  of  LlandaiF  ia  not  exten- 
sive enough  fully  to  occupy  the  mind  and  attention  of 
even  such  a  man  as  its  present  excellent  diocesan  ? 
In  his  admirable  sermon,  preached  at  Abergavenny 
6th  Nov.  1840,  and  entitled,  "  Separation  either  a 
F  Duty  or  a  Sin,"  be  has  said,  "  In  vain,  amidst  the 
■^fabrics  that  in  these  districts  (iron  manufacturing 
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districts  in  Wales)  are  reared  by  the  skill  and  power 
of  man,  supplying  fresh  meunB  of  wealth  in  propor- 
tion to  its  continued  growth  and  accumulatioa,  in 
vain  do  we  look  for  buildings  destined  to  the  produc- 
tion of  true  riches.  Or,  if  on  edifice  of  this  kind  be, 
after  a  long  period  of  expectation,  tardily  provided, 
it  bears  no  proportion  to  tlie  vast  tide  of  population, 
which  has  in  the  meantime  been  swelling  and 
spreading  all  around,  and  ia  hardly  visible  amidst 
their  crowded  dwellings.  Does  not  then  the  question 
naturally  arise,  on  a  view  of  this  preposterous  state 
of  tilings — why  is  this  forgetfulness  of  God  ?  Whose 
are  all  those  lines  of  houses,  those  arsenals  of  wealth, 
where  every  sound  by  which  our  approach  to  the 
abode  of  man  is  recognized  assails  the  ear — all  save 
the  Sabbath  signal  for  prayer — all,  save  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  '  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord  ?'  For  whose  benefit  are  these  myriads  col- 
lected, to  spend  their  lives  on  this  heretofore  solitary 
ground  ?  Are  they  men  who  believe  in  His  Gospel  ? 
are  they  members  of  the  household  of  faith  ?  and  can 
they,  year  after  year,  draw  additional  crowds  to  the 
spot,  and  yet  make  no  provision  for  their  spiritual 
instruction,  for  the  due  administration  of  the  sacra- 
inentE,  and  for  the  preaching  of  God's  word  ?' 

Well  may  Dr.  Coplestone  call  this  state  of  thinga 
"  preposterous."     It  ia  so.     But  how  much  more 
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preposterous  is  the  overcharged  and  oppressive  ei- 
teot  nnd  weight  of  diocesan  districts  and  duties. 
Let  the  constitution  of  the  Church  be  maintained 
I  —yes;  it  la  episcopal.     Let  the  bishops  now  in  their 
I  dioceses  be  maintained — yes.     Let  their  revenues  be 
le  cases  augmented — yes.     Let  them  be  in  no 
case  reduced  except  where  a  division  of  the  blshop- 
a  would  render  in  a  very  few  cases  the  present 
I  amount  of  inadequate  income  then  excessive — yea ! 
I  Let    new    bishops    be    appointed ;    overgrown    bl- 
[  shoprics  divided  ;  and  the   episcopal  and  parochial 
Bystems  be  thus  renovated  and  protected.     More 
should  not  be  asked  for.     Less  would  be  inefficient. 
But  such  objects  as  these  wiU  not  only  never  be 
etFected,  but  they  will  never  even  be  proposed,  until 
the  middling  classes  of  society  in  Great  Britain  shall 
jom  the  upper  ranks,  and  insist,  with  a  voice  which 
could  not  be  resisted,  that  the  old  Anghcan  Church 
be  respected,  defended,  and  maintained.     A  great  in- 
crease of  the  clergy,  a  vast  augmentation  of  churches, 
and  the  creation  of  new  bishoprics  necessarily  also 
imply  the  supply  of  suitable  residences  to  parochial 
or  district  ministers.     On  this  subject  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  better  than  to  cite  from  a  valuable  book  on 
the  parochial  system,*  the  following  observations. 

*  The  Parochial  System,  an  Appeal  to  English  Churchmen. 
By  Henry  WilliBm  Wilberforce,  M.  A.,  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,    BJyington,     1838. 
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"  Bot  besides  adequate  churches,  the  parochial 
system  requires  the  residence  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
country  districts,  this  can  of  course  be  secured  only 
by  providing  a  house  as  near  as  may  be  to  each 
church ;  but  in  even  great  towns  it  seems  possible  to 
adopt  a  plan  at  once  less  costly  and  more  efficient. 
.  Many  advantages  then  might  be  united, 
if  something  of  a  collegiate  estahhshment  were  pro- 
vided for  the  clerical  body,  open  to  aa  many  of  them 
as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  leaving  to  all 
othera  the  liberty  of  a  separate  residence.  That 
such  a  plan  would  be  highly  economical  is  obvious ; 
for  besides  the  erection  of  one  building  instead  of 
many,  the  dally  cost  of  providing  for  a  number  of 
persons  in  a  common  hall  is  known  to  he  fer  less 
than  would  be  incurred  by  them  in  separate  establiah- 
inentB."  The  economical,  physical,  moral,  social, 
and  even  spiritual  advantages  of  such  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  are  admirably  depicted  in  the  volume 
to  which  reference  is  thus  made.  Whether  tliat 
plan  be  adopted  or  not,  the  residences  of  the  clergy 
must  be  multiphed,  and  a  greater  attention  paid  to 
the  comforts  of  the  beloved  curates,  the  indefatigable 
working  members  of  the  Church.  The  efficacy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  and  elsewhere, 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  more  active  and 
zealous  co-operation  of  the  laity.     They  ought  to 
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visit  the  poor.  They  ought  to  attend  to  the  eta- 
tiatics  of  the  Church.     They  ought  to  look  after  the 

schools.  They  ought  to  see  why  the  churches  are 
thinly  attended  by  the  working  classea,  when  such  is 
the  case,  and  to  adopt  for  children  the  principle  at  leaat 
of  that  charming  system  so  well  known  on  the  Cooti- 
nent,  in  Catholic  countries,  of  crowning  at  the  church 
with  a  garland  the  best  child  of  the  pariah  during  the 
past  year.  The  laity  should  distribute  Church  tracts, 
explain  to  the  poor  why  they  are  Church  permit, 
point  out  to  them  the  ain  and  danger  of  schism,  and 
invite  them  to  the  temples  and  altara  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  laity  would  then  indeed  feel  that  to  be 
a  Churchman  is  a  real  privilege ;  for  the  privilege 
woul&  be  surrounded  by  duties,  and  would  corres- 
pond with  it.  In  like  manner,  the  deacons  of  the 
Church  should  be  more  utilized,  and  become,  much 
tnore  frequently  than  they  do,  assistant  ministers. 
How  admirable  a  state  of  things  might  thus  be 
brought  about,  in  which  all  who  belong  to  the  Church 
would  be  doing  all  their  beat  for  the  service  and 
increase  of  the  Church,  so  that  none  would  remain 
unemployed.  It  would  be  the  realization  in  the 
Christian  church  of  that  which  we  behold  in  nature 
— the  rills  contributing  to  the  streams,  the  streams 
to  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers  falling  into  the  vast  and 
absorbing  ocean.     It  would  be  tiie  larger  develop- 
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meat  of  that  system  of  Bible  operation,  which  begins 
with  aeaociattons,  goes  on  to  auxiliary  societies,  and 
terminates  Id  the  Parent  Institution.  It  would  be 
the  ChriHtian  application  of  the  principles  of  activity 
and  division  of  labour  described  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures (Jeremiah,  ch.  vii.,  ver.  18),  "The  children 
gather  wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the 
women  knead  the  dough  to  make  cakes  for  the 
Queen  of  Heaven."  The  increased  benevolence,  or 
Christian  generosity,  or  faithful  friendship  of  those 
to  whom  property,  as  a  talent,  is  entrusted,  must 
also  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Men  of  large  fortunes  must  be  asked  for  large  con- 
tributions. Men  of  baronial  estates  and  influence 
must  be  taught  to  feel  that  churches,  chapels,  and 
endowments,  schools,  glebe-houses,  or  central  houses, 
must  be  erected  by  themselves.  But  this  will  not 
be  sufficient.  Undoubtedly  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  country  can  do  much ;  but  far  more  can  be  accom- 
plished by  compelling  parhamcnt,  compelling  the  go- 
vernment, to  appropriate  annually  some  two  OB THREE 
Hii.LioNa  extra  for  Church  and  Christian  purposes. 
But  how  ia  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  Let  the  clergy 
convoke  at  their  glebe- houses  the  respectable, 
wealthy,  influential,  and  churck-going  portion  of 
their  parishioners,  and  when  they  are  too  numerous 
to  meet  in  the  parlours,  let  them  be  assembled  in  the 
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ies  or  the  churches  themselves.  Let  tfaem  be 
I  taught  to  understand  and  feel  what  !s  required  for 
[  the  Church,  what  the  Church  is  in  need  of;  let 
them  be  made  acquainted  with  Church  history  and 
[  Church  statistics  ;  let  them  be  shown  how  the  rights 
of  the  Church  have  been  taken  from  her,  how  the 
sphere  of  Church  influence  has  been  diminished,  bow 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  have  been  spoliated, 
and  how  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  past  wrongs  and 
prevent  future  evils,  and  millions  of  signatures  wonld 
be  volunteered  to  an  almost  countless  number  of 
petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to 
addresses  to  the  Queen  ia  behalf  of  Church  exten- 
sion, Church  protection,  and  Church  influence.  De- 
bates are  unnecessary — discussions  are  unavailing — 
the  dissenters  are  not  asked  to  sign  or  to  petition — 
but  those  who  approve  of  and  love  the  national 
rehgion  of  the  country,  should  he  called  on  to 
testify  their  approbation  and  regard.  Nor  should 
the  refusal  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  government 
to  hsten  to  the  prayers  of  millions  of  Churchmen, 
awakened  from  their  long  slumber  and  inaction, 
destroy  the  hopes,  diminish  the  zeal,  or  daunt  the 
energies  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Let  the  unwearied 
perseverance  of  Papists  and  dissenters  be  imitated  by 
Churchmen.  Whilst  the  former  devote  their  ener- 
is  to  destruction,  let  Episcopalians  exert  theirs  for 
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conservation  ; — but  let  the  zeal  and  actdwty  of  the 
latter  at  least  equal  the  fonner.  Year  after  year,  ses- 
bIod  after  session,  let  the  petitions  and  addresses  be  re- 
newed. Let  motions  be  repeatedly  made  in  parliament. 
Let  books,  pamphlets,  tuid  tracts  be  written  and  circu- 
lated on  Church  statistics,  and  on  Church  wants.  Let 
mea's  minds  become  enlightened  on  these  topics.  Let 
not  the  present  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  as  to 
these  subjects  be  allowed  to  continue.  Let  there  be  a 
much  closer  union  than  there  has  ever  yet  been  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity.  Let  not  lay  influence 
and  effort  be  repulsed,  or  received  with  coldness,  but 
let  the  lay  members  he  encouraged,  cheered,  and 
thanked  by  those,  who  without  them  can  effect  bo 
little  for  any  of  the  objects  now  so  much  required 
to  secure  Church  influence,  extension,  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  one  of  the  favourite  terms  of  the 
worst  and  moat  artful,  selfish,  and  unprincipled 
deceivers  of  modern  times,  "  Let  us  have  a  rally/or 
old  Ireland,"  Here  again  let  his  cry,  but  not  his 
E^jirit,  be  adopted — and  let  those  who  love  the 
Church  of  this  country  cry — aye,  so  loudly,  and  so. 
longly,  that  it  shall  be  heard  from  the  Isles  of  Ork- 
ney, where  the  huge  waves  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
dash  against  their  rocks,  to  the  calm  and  warm  coast 
of  Devon's  peaceful  shores — "  a  bally  fob  the 
CKtJBCH  !  "    That  "  ra/iy  "  will  not  take  place,  how- 
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erer,  till  the  clergy  and  laity  shall  meet  more  fre- 
quently, oftener  come  in  contact ;  and  this  will  not 
be  done  without  the  former  lead  the  way,  and  press 
.upon  the  latter,  as  they  ought  to  do,  must  do. 
will  do,  the  claims  of  the  Church  upon  all  her  mem- 
One  meEuis  of  helping  on  thia  movement  would 
be  the  eEtablishment  of  a  "  Church  Statistical  So- 
ciety." Let  every  beneficed  or  unbeneficed  clergy- 
man in  the  comitry  be  considered  a  member — treated 
as  one — and  hare  forwarded  to  him  gratuitously, 
every  three  months,  the  papers  of  the  institution. 
Let  these  papers  be  full  of  statistics  ;  no  phrases, 
no  declamation,  but  facts.  All  the  facts  are  in 
fcvour  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  only  ignorance  of 
these  facta  that  the  Church  has  to  dread.  The  ade- 
quate funds  for  thia  society  woald  soon  be  supplied. 
Let  those  of  the  clergy  who  can  afford  it  give  a  sove- 
reign per  annum ;  but  let  the  annual  subscription  be 
fixed  at  Jive  shilUngs.  They  can  be  transmitted  by 
post-office  orders,  and  the  coat  of  collection  will  thus 
be  small.  The  sale  of  the  publications  of  the  socdety 
to  laymen,  and  to  the  pubhc  generally,  will  at  once 
help  on  the  funda  ;  and  the  object  to  be  attained,  i.  e. 
the  information  of  all  classes  as  to  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Church,  will  be  secured.  Another 
I  society  might  be  formed  which  would  require  small 
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penmiary  means,  and  would  be  eminently  beneficial 
— a."  Church  Historical  Societi/."  Let  popular  books 
be  written,  and  tracts  be  circulated  on  Church  Aw- 
tory,  by  such  an  aaaociation.  If  the  books  and 
tracts  were  well  and  carefully  written,  the  profits  of 
their  sale  would  help  to  cover  the  expense  of  gratui- 
tous circulation  among  the  clergy.  Such  works 
would  teach  men  what  the  Church  Ads  done  for  Bri- 
tain and  the  world  ;  and  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
whole  districts  of  people  frequenting  a  dissenting 
meeting-house,  or  of  otliers  becoming  Papists,  with- 
out one  of  them  being  able  to  state  either  what  were 
dissenting.  Papist,  or  Church  of  England  principles. 
There  is  a  third  society  which  ought  to  be  established 
and  acted  upon — "  The  Church  and  Slate  Defence 
Societi/."  This  society  might  also  be  carried  on 
with  small  means.  There  ie  a  Society  for  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  a  Society  for  Christian  Knowledge ; 
but  there  ought  to  be  a  Society  for  Church  Know- 
ledge ;  and  this  society  should  defend  Church  esta- 
blishments, make  known  their  advantageB,  seek  to 
clear  up  all  doubts  respecting  them,  expose  the 
inadequacy  and  insufficiency  of  voluntary  churches, 
and  of  the  voluntary  principle  ;  and  demonstrate  in 
every  form  and  way  the  benefits  which  result  to  the 
government,  the  institutions,  and  the  people  of  a 
country  where  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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^^^■■v  of  the  land.  This  society  should  watch  all  mea- 
^^^Pmrea  in  and  out  of  parliament  which  tend  directly 
or  indirectly  to  infringe  on  Church  influence,  Church 
rights,  Church  revenues.  Church  power,  and  Church 
eupremacy.  The  diaseut«rs  of  all  denominations  esta- 
blished a  society  to  defend  dissenters  and  to  attack 
the  Church ;  and  they  called  it  "  'ITie  Protestant 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty." 
L'The  Church  should  have  ils  institution,  not  to  attack 
3  dissenters,  but  to  defend  itself.  Such  societies 
I  these  would  tend  materially,  and  at  very  little 
espease,  to  assist  in  bringing-  about  that  "  rally /or 
the  Church"  which  would  not  merely  paralyze  dissent, 
but  secure  to  the  national  religion  of  the  country  the 
attention,  love,  and  aid  of  its  friends,  and  even  the 
respect  of  its  opponents.  They  would  show  to  the 
enemies  of  episcopacy  that  though  the  Church  had . 
a  long  time  slumbered,  she  was  at  last  awoke,  and 
future  efforts  to  intimidate,  weaken,  or  crush 
■  would  be  wholly  unavailing. 

!  time  that,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the 

ostitution  and  government,  discipline  and  worship 

E  the  Church  of  England,  should  be  known  and 

If  the  French  and  German  Protestants 

■%ad  been  blessed  with  such  a  Church  hierarchy,  and 

h  such  hturgical   oHices  as  those  existing  in  this 

mtry.  Protestantism  would  not  only  have  estended 
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far  wider,  but  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  it 
would  have  exercised  a  more  efiectual  influence  over 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  adherents,  and  would 
perhaps  have  heen  now  the  prevailing  religion  in  the 
greatest  portion  of  Europe,  The  inadequacy  of  the 
voluntary  churclt  system  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
State  establishment  as  a  means  of  providing  reli- 
gious instructian  for  the  great  body  of  a  people  is  no 
where  so  amply  proved  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America  :  and  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  surprising 
that  an  attaehroetit  to  episcopacy  and  to  the  Angli- 
can liturgy  is  there  gaining  ground.  How  much 
more  general  would  be  this  feeling  if  Churchmen 
were  as  zealous  for  trutl),  as  are  dissenters  for 
error. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  what  is 
styled  in  popular  parlance  "Church  reform,"  is  either 
vindicated  or  demanded  by  the  author  of  tlieae  pages. 
There  is  nothing  wliicli  requires  reformation  in  the 
ordinary  phraseology  of  the  day ;  but  what  is  re- 
quired, and  what  is  proposed,  is  this,  and  nothing 
more  than  this,  vU.  that  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Church  was  founded  should  be  carried  out — not 
checked,  not  restrained,  not  altered,  not  modified, 
but  carried  out.  It  is  episcopacy — it  is  a  paro- 
chial tystem  of  clergy — it  is  an  adequate  number  of 
biahopi — it  is  a  proportionate  allotment  of  people  to 
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ministers,  Rnd  of  miniBters  to  people,  which  are  re- 
quired ;  and  all  other  measures,  suggested  ordesired, 
are  made  with  the  sole  view  of  following  up,  and  fol- 
lowing out,  old  Church  prhtciplea. 

ITiere  are  some  persons  indeed  who  hoast  of  their 
love  for  the  Church,  and  yet  attack  its  clergy,  seek 
to  eatabhah  a  sort  of  inquisitorial  invasion  of  tiie  pri- 
vacy of  their  dwelhngs,  and  hy  their  language  to 
those,  whose  doctrinal  opinions  are  not  in  harmony 
with  their  own,  show  that  their  view  of  Church  disci- 
pline 13  nothing  better  than  a  system  of  annoyance 
towards  the  Church  ministers.  Corrective  discipline 
has  seldom  been  withheld  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
except,  indeed,  when  Papal  Rome  got  possesaton  of 
the  old  EngUah  Catholic  temples  ;  and  those  who  are 
the  most  noisy  in  requiring  its  enforcement  would 
be,  in  many  cases,  among  the  first  to  sutfer  from  its 
penalties-  In  no  period  of  the  EngUsh  Church  had 
she  so  moral,  social,  rehgious,  and  truly  evangelical 
and  dcToted  a  body  of  clergy  as  at  the  present  moment. 
The  independence  of  a  clergyman  is  essential  to  his 
usefulness ;  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land needs  no  other  change  than,  if  it  be  possible, 
anincreaaingvigilanceon  the  part  of  the  bishops  as  to 
those  to  whom  they  administer  the  rite  of  ordination. 
But  how  can  they  do  even  this,  whilst  weighed  down 
with  such  a  mags  of  oppressive  duties  ?  The  demands 
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made  hj  the  Gnemies  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  abDlitton  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  sinister  and 
sad.  Even  those  who  require  what  they  call  their 
reform,  have  given  too  many  proofs  that  they  are 
actuated  by  a  had  spirit.  To  ask  that  courts  be 
CBtabliahed  to  try  the  clergy,  as  courts -martial  are 
fhimed  to  try  the  foot  or  horse  soldier,  is  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  the  Church  and  its  ministers.  The  clergy 
are  not  faultless.  No.  The  clergy  are  men.  Yes. 
Sometimes  they  commit  offences.  They  do ; — and 
are  answerable  to  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of 
die  land.  Alas  !  in  some  cases  their  conduct  re- 
quires the  loss  of  their  gowns.  When  this  is  proved, 
they  wear  them  no  longer;  how  abuudantly  do  the 
late  proceedings  against  the  Dean  of  York  demoii- 
Btratethe  efiiciency  of  the  present  regulations.  The 
present  discipline  and  the  present  courts  are  suffi- 
cient. No  church  in  Christendom  can  exhibit  such 
a  body  of  moral  men,  to  say  nothing  of  their  piety 
and  zeal,  as  can  the  Church  of  England. 

The  compilation  of  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  law  is 
another  of  the  demands  of  Church  reformers.  Since 
Napoleon  framed  in  France  the  codes  bearing  hia 
name,  there  has  been  lurking  in  the  public  mind  a 
love  of  codification.  But  the  experience  of  the  last 
thirty  years  has  shown  to  France,  that  though  one 
very  thick  volume  may  profess  to  contain  all  the  pro- 
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visions  necessary  for  the  varied  cases  brought  under 
dvil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  it  is  by  no  means 
adequate  for  tbat  purpose ;  and  the  decisions  made 
during  that  period  on  the  ditferent  readings  to  be 
given  to  almost  every  really  important  section  of  the 
code,  have  proved  that  it  is  impossible  to  frame  any 
code  to  meet  the  perpetually  changing  circumstances 
of  human  life,  and  the  ever- fluctuating  character  of 
human  associations.  What  matters  it  whether  the 
aynodical  constitutions  of  Olho  and  Othobon,  or  the 
laws  of  Elizabeth  or  Victoria,  be  in  force,  and  toge- 
ther regulate  the  Church,  if  they  regulate  her  well  f 
and  what  merit  is  there  in  a  new  law  over  an  old 
one,  if  the  old  one  works  well  ?  When  the  opinion 
of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  necessity  for  the  compilation 
of  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  is  cited,  it  would 
seem  that  the  friends  of  Church  reform  are  sadly 
puzzled  to  find  out  authorities.  To  the  measures  of 
that  prince,  and  afterwards  of  Elizabeth,  do  we  owe, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  present  state  of  Church  defi- 
ciency and  of  want  of  endowments.  Would  these 
Church  reformers  now  be  satisfied  with  the  code  said 
to  have  been  prepared  by  Cranmer  and  placed  before 
Edward  VI.  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  Then  why  refer 
to  it  ?  Or  will  these  reformers  be  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  "  Reformatio  Lcgum  EcclesiaBticamm "  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  Decidedly  not.    They 
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wish  for  something  more  modem,  and  "  suited  to  the 
tpirit  of  the  times,"  But  the  Church  has  nothing  to 
do  with  "  the  spirit  of  the  times;"  it  has  only  to  do 
with  the  spirit  of  pure  rehgion.  Because  the  con- 
sdtutioDS  and  canons  by  which  the  Church  is  now 
governed  were  made  in  the  Convocation  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  in  1603,  and  ratified  by  King 
James  I.,  is  this  any  reason  for  their  alteration  f  A 
church,  and  above  all  a  Nalionat  Church,  is  not  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  insurance  companies, 
turnpike  trusts,  or  railroads.  Religion,  at  least  the 
Christian  religion,  is  not  changing  in  its  character, 
fickle  in  its  afiections,  or  uncertain  in  its  principles. 
The  laws  of  its  churches  are  not  like  the  regulations 
of  Assenting  meeting-houses,  to  be  adapted  to  the 
tsstes  of  the  deacons  or  of  the  communicants  for  the 
time  being;  and  when  Lord  Bacon  complained  [if  he 
did  so)  that  the  ecciesia^ticol  laws  bad  received  no 
alterations  for  five-and-forty  years,  he  wrote  what 
sddom  happened  to  him,  a  most  unwise  and  unpro- 
fitable sentence.  Unity  of  discipline  is  not  to  be 
attained  or  preserved  by  codification ;  but  by  that 
close  affinity  of  discipline  to  both  worship  and  doc- 
trine which  exists  at  present. 

An  interference  with  Church  endowments  is  another 
of  the  cries  of  Church  reformers.  But  no  true  friend 
of  his  Church  wHI  hear  of  such  a  measure.    Ttvexc 
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I  has  been  Church  robbery  enough  already.  The  pre- 
bendal  changes  alreaded  effected  have  caused  more 
tears  than  smiles,  and  more  sighs  than  joy.  The  ciy 
against  what  are  called  sinecure  rectoriea  is  senseleaa 
and  hollow-hearted ;  and  those  who,  because  the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  may  have  thought  wise 
I  to  consent  to  certain  measures  in  his  Irisli  diocese, 
therefore  call  for  a  general  proceeding  of  a  similar 
character  for  the  Enghsh  Church,  show  that  at 
least  they  are  not  endowed  with  the  power  of  com- 
parison. 

Those  who  ask  that  "  sinecures"  should  be  an- 
nexed to  "  ill-endowed  parochial  benefices,"  are  igno- 
rant of  the  character  of  the  clergy,  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  constitution,  of  the  principle  of  preserv- 
ing some  prizes  for  great  merit,  and  above  all  of  the 
duty  under  which  Churchmen  are  now  laid  not  to 
call  for  the  diminution  of  Church  endowments,  or 
the  curtailing  of  clerical  comforts,  but  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  Church  revenues,  and  of  clerical  in- 
fluence. The  dissenting,  or  the  woridly  cry,  that 
public  opinion  is  opposed  to  such  augmentation,  and 
is  in  hostility  to  the  Church,  is  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment. They  say  that  public  opinion  has  at  all  times 
had  a.  claim — a  claim  both  of  power  and  of  right — 
to  be  treated  with  respect ;  and  that,  in  the  present 
day,  public  opinion  is  poaaeaaed  of  a  weight  and  in- 
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fluence  vhicb  it  never  possesaed  at  any  fonner 
period.  But  what  is  public  opinion  ?  and  above  all, 
with  reference  to  the  Church  ?  That  public  opinion 
which  would  have  this  "  power"  and  this  "  right"  to 
demand  that  it  be  treated  with  reaped,  would  not  be 
the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
educated  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
will  any  one  assert  that  the  majonty  of  these  edu- 
cated  memberB  deeiie  what  is  called  EcclesiaaticB] 


The  attacks  made  on  pluralities 
specious.  Not  indeed  that  pluralities  would  be 
either  necessary  or  desirable,  if  the  episcopal  and 
parochial  system  of  the  Church  were  fully  tarried 
out  as  proposed  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  when 
the  poverty  of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  her  weakness  and  want  of  present  efficiency,  it  is 
a  very  odd  proposal  "  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Pau]." 
robbing  both  and  paying  neither.  We  are  told  that 
Lord  Bacon  thought  it  a  thing  that  hardly  could  re- 
cave  just  defence,  "  that  men  should  hve  of  the 
flock  they  do  not  feed,  or  of  the  altar  at  which  they 
do  not  serve ;"  but  there  is  another  thing  that  is  still 
less  susceptible  of  defence,  and  that  is,  that  men 
should  not  Uve  of  the  flock  they  rfo  feed,  or  of  the 
altar  at  which  they  do  serve.  When  this  evil  shall 
be  remedied  the  one  of  pluralities  will  cease.     Church 
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reformera  busy  themselves  much  about  reducing,  but 
9ever  about  augmenting,  the  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
and  yet  they  know  that  there  are  more  than  1 ,000 
livings  under  £G0  per  annum,  and  422  under  £30. 
They  should  also  know  that  if  all  the  revenues  of  all 
the  parochial  clergy  could  be  put  together  into 
hotchpot,  no  one  would  receive  as  large  an  income 
as  a  solicitor's  managing  derk,  or  a  nobleman's  land 
ateward.  Dr.  Prideanx's  five-mile  distance  measure 
would  satisfy  some  reformers,  whilst  others  go  the 
length  of  saying,  that  as  in  Henry  VIII, 's  time  no 
one  holding  an  £8  benefice  could  take  a  second 
without  a  dispensation,  tbcrefore  that  the  law  should 
be  enforced.  The  best  answer  to  which  piece  of 
fblly  is,  then  let  the  clergy  have  wheat  at  eight 
^hillings  the  quarter. 

Those  who  love  honours  without  labour,  and  pri- 
'tileges  without  merit,  have  also  cried  out  for  some 
'Tefonn  of  the  Church  dignities.  They  have  got  hold 
of  certain  figures  and  round  sums,  and  because  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  £17,000  per  annum, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  £11,700,  they  cry  out 
Yes,  shame  indeed  ! — but  the  shame  is 
t  they  have  so  little.  And  these  "  shame"  criers 
'  think  of  complaining  that  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
has  but  £1,000,  the  Bishop  of  Chest«r  but 
50,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  but  £2,700.  of  Oxford 
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hut  £2,400,  of  Rochester  but  £1,459,  of  St.  David's 
but  £2,500,  and  of  Sodor  and  Man  but  £2,000. 

These  are  facts  and  figures  which  never  disturb 
the  conacipncea  of  these,  neverthelees,  "  lovers  and 
true  Bons  of  the  Church."  There  are  others  who 
preach  against  commendama  ;  but  to  this  we  say — 
lat,  increase  the  bishoprics ;  2nd,  augment  the  in- 
comes ;  3rd,  diminish  the  dutiei^ :  and  then,  4th,  talk 
about  commendama.  Let  the  horse  be  put  bffore, 
and  not  after  the  cart.  There  la  one  amendment 
which  they  never  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  increase  of 
archdeacons.  Let  these  be  greatly  augmented,  and 
their  remuneration  still  further  be  improved.  This 
would  be  to  follow  up  and  follow  out  the  episcopal 
and  parochial  system. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  the  government  and  the  par- 
liament, as  well  as  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  the  archdeacons  of  England  are  even  still  bo 
badly  paid.  In  like  manner  let  rural  deana  be 
general,  and  let  them  be  paid.  Their  offices  are 
useful,  laborious,  and  in  some  cases  even  expensive. 
To  add  to  their  number,  and  to  offer  a  just  and  fair 
recompense  for  their  toils,  would  again  be  following 
out  the  principles  of  our  episcopal  and  parochial 
Church. 

These  rough-shod  reformers  of  the  Church  de- 
mand also  the  total  removal  of  the  Athanaeian  Creed ; 
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or  of  what  they  style  its  damnatory  clauaes.  "  Oh 
ye  generation  of  vipers,"  said  Christ,  "  how  shall  ye 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?"  "  Escept  ye  believe, 
ye  shall  all  hkewise  perish."  "He  that  beliereth 
and  is  baptized,  shallhe  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  damned."  This  wa^  the  language  not 
of  unkind  and  uncharitable  men,  but  of  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  of  hia  ftiithful  and 
devoted  apostle  Saint  Faut. 

The  phrase  "  most  religious  king"  is  offensive 
also  to  their  ears.  But  why  i  Because  uneducated 
or  ignorant  men  do  not  know  that  the  phrase  is 
made  u^e  of  in  the  same  manner  as  "most  excellent," 
"  moat  noble,"  and  "  most  worthy,"  are  used  by  the 
evangelist  and  the  apostle.  Others  desire  that  the 
order  of  tbe  lessons  should  be  changed,  because  eome 
of  the  phrases  they  contain  are  oftensive  to  delicate 
ears,  which  objection  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  a 
Bible  now  announced  in  the  newspapers,  as  about  to 
be  published,  which  is  to  be  freed  from  all  improper 
language !  and  adapted  to /am%  reading !  There  is 
but  one  step  between  this  and  blasphemy.  They 
wish  the  Bible  to  be  dissected  6y  authority,  to  gratify 
these  seneitive  Christian  profeasors ;  as  though  there 
could  be  any  authority  superior  to  tbe  Creator  of  the 
I  heavens  and  the  earth.  No  wonder  that  the  ser- 
;  viceB  of  the  Church   are  too  long  to  please  these 


lukewarm  Cbuichmea,  and  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  ^^H 

too  often  repeated  for  their  easUy  satisfied  consciences.  ^^H 

These  same  lovers  of  short  services  and  reformed  ^^^ 
Bibles,  who  would  render  the  use  of  the  Biwk  of 
Common  Prayer  optional,  yet  insist  on  no  discretion 
being  left  to  the  clergy  in  the  occasional  church 
offices;  whilst  in  the  spirit  of  contradiction  and  in- 
consistency, so  common  to  all  innovators,  they  would 
yet  give  to  hishopa  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
rubrics  !    The  marriage  office  is  not  select  and  choice 

enough  in  its   expressions   to   suit  their  notions  of        ' 

"  modem  delicacy;"  and  the  allusions  to  the  spi-  ^^^| 

ritual  marriage  betwixt  Christ  and  his  Church  is  ^^^| 

unpalatable  to  these  estraordinaiy  objectors.     The  ^^H 

absolution  in  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  ^^^ 

and  the  eloquent  end  pious  hope  expressed  in  the  ^^H 

BorialService.  they  would  also  expunge;  and  spiritual  ^^H 

discipline,  instead  of  being  insisted  on  as  essential,  is  ^^H 

by  tihem  represented  as  unsuited  to  the  age  in  which  ^^H 

To  these  varied  demands  for  change  for  the  Bake  ^^^| 

of  change,  and    to    others  of  a  similar  character,  ^^^| 

equally   demonstrative  of  a    restless    and    disturb-  ^^^| 

J      ing  spirit,  there  is  one  general  reply  :  "  The  Church  ^^H 

has  worked  well."     It  has  existed,  with   its  pre-  ^^^| 

I      sent  discipline,  laws,  pluralities,  dignities,  service,  ^^^| 

offices,  and  edifices,  since  the  period  of  the  Reforma-  ^^H 
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before  them,  will  dare  to  deny  the  fietcty  that  the 
learning,  talent,  science,  virtue,  morals,  patriotism, 
and  piety  of  the  country,  have  been  incomparably 
most  eminent  and  distingtushed  in  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?  And  whenever  the  day  shaU 
arrive  that  the  government  and  the  parliament  of  this 
country  shall  be  compelled  or  induced  by  the  mid- 
dling and  upper  classes  to  aid  in  the  canying  out  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  by  providing  a  sufficient 
number  of  bishops,  of  churches,  of  clergy,  of  glebe 
houses,  and  of  schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  trebled 
population:  there  will  no  longer  be  complaints  of 
the  increase  of  dissent,  of  the  progress  of  Popery,  or 
of  the  invention  of  new  schemes  of  anti-social,  or 
anti-Christian  error.  To  assist  in  bringing  about  this 
movement  "  Youb  Lifb"  has  been  written ;  audits 
author  can  therefore  solicit  for  its  success  the  aid  of 
the  clergy,  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  the  beoe* 
diction  of  the  Most  High! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  YOUR  LIFE. 

On  oae  of  those  hills  in  Worcestershire, 
which  are  so  bright  and  sunny,  not  very  far  re- 
moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Malyern 
Wells,  stands  a  quiet  parsonage.  Since  that 
parsonage  was  built,  many  a  storm  has  threat- 
ened to  dismantle  its  old  tiled  roof,  and  to 
tear  up  by  the  roots  the  elms,  which  form 
at  once  its  beauty  and  its  shade.  But,  like 
that  church  to  which  it  belongs,  it  has  stood 
the  blasts  of  more  than  two  centuries,  and  is 
at  once  a  pleasant  winter  dwelling,  when  the 
snow  lies  three  feet  thick  around  it,  after  a 
north-easterly  drift — and  a  most  joyous  resi- 
dence when  the  notes  of  the  birds  are  heard 
on  the  return  of  summer's  gay  months.  The 
ivy  on  the  front  and  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
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parsonage  seems  as  old  as  the  dwelling  it 
adorus ;  and  even  the  feathered  songsters  hail 
it  in  spring  as  their  hereditary  nesting-place. 
Many  a  generation  of  robins  have  nestled 
in  its  protecting  foliage,  when  the  frost  has 
driven  them  closer  and  closer  to  the  habita- 
tions of  men ;  and  the  parlour  window,  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  ivy,  which  looks  on  the 
garden,  has  been  opened  in  wintry  weather  for 
many  a  year  by  its  various  inmates,  that  the 
crumbs  of  the  breakfast- table  might  be  thrown 
.  out  to  these  pretty  red-breasted  seekers  of 
charity. 

The  old  parsonage  is  built  of  red  brick; 
but  as  two  of  its  walls  are  nearly  hidden 
with  ivy,  and  the  third  and  fourth  by  grape 
vines  and  clematis,  there  is  not  more  than 
enough  of  the  old-fashioned  red  to  be  seen,  to 
render  it  a  pleasing  and  antique  picture.  The 
roof  is  deep;  the  chimneys  are  stout  and 
sturdy;  many  a  thunder  peal  has  rolled  around 
them,  as  the  lightning  has  more  than  once 
scathed  their  neighbouring  elms ;  but  they  also 
have  hithert^o  resisted  the  demolishing  fingers 
of  Time;  and  except  that  the  architecture  of 
the  days  in  which  the  parsonage  was  built  i 
dicatee  sufEciently  its  ancient  character,  thai 
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is  a  freshness  about  the  dwelling  of  its  vener- 
able inmate  which  partakes  of  the  greenness 
and  bloom  of  youth,  ratlier  than  of  the  decay 
and  feebleness  of  age.  The  garden  which  sur- 
rounds it  is  the  very  sunniest  specimen  of 
Flora  I  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed,  at 
least  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August; 
and  the  lovers  of  roses  may  feast  more  senses 
than  one,  if,  during  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, they  may  be  disposed  to  visit  this  ancient 
dwelling.  The  parlours,  for  there  are  two  of 
them,  are  certainly  somewhat  antiquated.  The 
windows  are  stiU  casements  ;  and  sliding  inside 
shutters  continue  to  be  the  only  defence  of  its 
inmates  from  the  unwelcome  visits  of  nightly 
depredators.  A  huge  beam  of  wood  runs  across 
the  ceiling  of  each  of  these  sitting-rooms,  which 
are  little  more  than  seven-and-a-half  feet  high. 
The  successive  inhabitants  of  the  vicarage  have 
left  untouched  the  old-fashioned  chimney- 
pieces:  the  paper  which  adorns  the  walls  has 
gained  so  many  new  hues  and  tints  from  the 
dust  and  sunshine,  smoke  and  fire  of  former 
generations,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
say  what  were  its  primitive  colours.  A  few 
pieces  of  old  oaken  furniture  have  descended 
with  the  parsonage  and  its  walls,  no  one  ever 
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I  removing  them,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
I  clumsiness,  and  perhaps  from  a  feeling  of  re- 
1  Bpect  for  their  antiquity :   and  there  are  por- 
I  traits  of  two  of  its  early  vicars,  worthy  of  better 
frames,  and  deserving  the  attention  and  respect 
of  the  lovers  of  the  great  and  good  men  of 
olden  times;  of  whom,  indeed,  the  world  was 
not  worthy.     The  rest  of  the  furniture  is  an 
.  odd  mixture  of  the  tasteful  and  the  rude — a 
I  sort  of  heterogeneous  combination  of  the  ca- 
prices or  partialities  of  its  various  past  occu- 
pants;   with    here   a   pretty   little   japanned 
painted  flower-stand,  fresh,  one  would  think, 
from  Paris;  and  there,  a  huge  iron  hod,  fit  to 
hold  coals   for  a  blacksmith's  furnace.     The 
mahogany  table  in  one  room  appears  capable, 
by  its  strength,  of  becoming  another  Atlas; 
whilst  close  to  the  window,  where  the  robins 
are  fed,  is  a  music-stand  from  Broadwood's. 
Some  vicar,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  partial 
I  to  reading  all  night  by  the  fire-place,  and  so 
[  there  are  brass  branches  for  two  candles  fixed 
to  the  wall  on  one  aide  of  the  chimney,  about 
the  height  they  should  be  to  throw  light  on  a 
book  with  comfort  and  cleanhness  when  the 
reader  should  be  sitting  in  a  low  chair.     The 
I.  lady  of  some  other  past  reverend  occupier  was 
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addicted  to  a  love  of  her  own  features,  and 
there  are,  therefore,  to  be  seen  two  large  and 
one  small  mirrors  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms :  it 
is  called  the  "glass-room,"  from  this  very  cir- 


The  doors  of  all  the  rooms  are  thick,  black, 
and  but  badly  furnished  with  locks,  except 
the  "  glass-room,"  and  that  is  supplied  with 
one,  no  doubt  regarded  as  a  "patent"  in  those 
times,  but  which  in  the  days  in  which  we  live 
does  look  a  little  awkward.  The  very  best 
room  in  the  house  is  undoubtedly  the  study. 
Light,  cheerful,  looking  over  extended  and  ex- 
quisite scenery,  and  well  adorned  with  the 
library  of  its  present  venerable  vicar,  the  col- 
lection of  sixty  years  of  reading  and  reflection, 
it  is  a  room  where  the  thoughtless  become  stu- 
diona,  and  the  studious  become  happy. 

Attached  to  the  parsonage  is  an  orchard,  well 
supplied  with  the  old  English  fruits,  so  healthy 
and  refreshing ;  a  small  farm-yard,  two  large 
and  beautiful  meadows,  and  the  necessary  out- 
houses, so  essential  to  comfort  and  to  country 
domestic  life.  A  kitchen  garden,  a  well,  deep 
and  supplied  with  excellent  water,  and  a  httle 
pond  for  the  cattle,  with  a  land  spring  per- 
petually gurgling  as  it  ripples  down  its  way 
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into  the  valley  beneath,  are  the  rest  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  this  most  agree- 
able though  antiquated  vicarage. 

The  present  vicar  is  an  octogenarian ;  dur- 
ing a  period  of  sixty  years  he  has  preached  the 
Gospel,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  to  mul- 
titudes of  his  fel  low -beings ;  has  lived  in 
crowded  cities,  in  rural  valleys,  amidst  enthu- 
siastic and  frantic  Jumpers  and  Shakers,  and 
with  cold,  stiff  routineers,  in  the  external  forms 
of  religious  duties  or  habits;  has  had  at  one 
time  to  wage  war  with  blasphemy,  infidelity, 
and  schism,  and  at  another  to  stir  up  whole 
populations  from  their  lethargy  and  supine- 
ness ;  has  had  to  defend  the  Church  against 
the  attacks  of  dissenters ;  to  submit  to  the 
irritable  tempers  and  uncouth  conduct  of  more 
than  one  lay  patron;  to  answer  to  unjust 
charges  preferred  against  him  to  his  bishop ; 
to  visit  thousands  of  sick-beds  in  some  districts, 
and  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  and  workhouses 
in  others ;  to  associate  in  some  parishes  with  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards  to  be  surrounded  by  the  veriest 
dunces  of  ploughmen;  here  to  canyon  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Socinian  teacher,  who  sought 
to  undermine  the  hopes  of  the  poor  and  the 
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dying ;  there  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  dissent- 
ing separatists,  who  taught  the  dogmas  of  pri- 
vate judgment  and  individual  interpretation ; 
in  one  parish  to  enforce  church  discipline 
against  a  refractory  dissenting  churchwarden, 
and  in  another  to  accept  a  challenge  made  by  a 
dissenting  minister  for  a  public  discussion  as  to 
the  scriptural  character  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Now,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
against  the  encroachments  of  laymen,  and 
then  to  defend  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  against  the  invasions  of  certain  Whig 
clergy.  At  one  period  to  refuse  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  notorious  pro- 
fligate, at  another  not  to  accept  ungodly  spon- 
sors for  infants  at  their  baptism,  and  at  a 
third  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  refusing 
to  read  the  Church  Burial  Service  over  an 
avowed  atheist.  At  one  time  of  his  life  to 
take  the  lead  against  wild  schemes  of  field- 
preaching  in  districts  where  churches  were 
abundant,  and  at  another  period  to  encourage 
the  zealous  efforts  of  pious  men,  even  though 
not  Conformists,  in  their  efforts  to  make  known 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  large  and  deserted 
districts.  Regardless  of  ease,  comfort,  health, 
and  even  hfe,  he  performed  for  more  thaa  half 
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century,  with  exemplary  zeal,  evangelical 
'&itli,  and  true  devotedness,  all  the  duties  of  a 
working  clergyman — that  is,  of  a  true  priest 
and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  now,  when 
the  keepers  of  the  house  tremble,  when  the 
strong  men  bow  themselyes,  when  the  grinders 
are  ceasing  because  they  are  few,  and  those 
that  look  out  of  the  windows  are  becoming 
darkened;  when  the  doors  are  about  being  shut 
in  the  street,  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding 
is  low,  and  he  rises  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird, 
and  all  the  daughters  of  music  are  brought 
low ;  when  he  is  afraid  of  that  which  is  high, 
and  fears  are  in  his  way,  and  the  almond  tree 
flourisheth,  and  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden, 
and  desire  is  about  to  fail,  the  eye  of  his  faith 
looks  far,  far  beyond  those  green  and  bright 
meadows  and  that  meandering  stream,  which 
fix  the  attention  of  the  traveller  or  the  visiter 
to  this  exquisite  scenery,  and  his  soul  gazes 
on  fields  which  are  ever  vernal,  listens,  by  an- 
ticipation, to  music  which  shall  never  cease, 
and  seems  to  be  entering  with  steps  of  joy  the 
city  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whilst  he  longa 
to  lend  his  feeble  voice  to  the  chorus  of  angehc 
Iiarmony,  or  to  hear  on  David's  harp  the  notes 
of  Israel's    harper.     Ere    the   silver  cord    is 
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loosed  or  the  golden  bowl  broken,  or  the  pitcher 
broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at 
the  cistern,  whilst  he  knows  and  regrets  not 
that  his  dust  must  return  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  he  is  thrice  joyous  in  the  assurance  that 
hia  spirit,  emancipated,  purified,  and  free,  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it ;  and  that  thence- 
forth "  vanity  of  vanities  "  will  no  longer 
be  stamped  on  his  sanctified  and  happy 
nature.  In  that  study,  he  holds  communion 
with  huQself,  with  the  past,  and  with  the  fii- 
ture.  He  reviews  all  the  days  of  the  years  of 
hia  past  life  with  sorrow  that  he  has  done  so 
little  for  the  Saviour  who  died  to  redeem  him ; 
but  with  gratitude  that  he  has  been  enabled  to 
hold  on  his  Christian  course  and  persevere 
unto  the  end.  In  the  study  of  that  old  par- 
sonage, above  all,  he  holds  communion  with 
his  God ;  and  draws  down  from  heaven,  by 
hia  faith  and  prayer,  the  blessings  which  are 
best  suited  to  hia  present  state  and  future  pros- 
pects. "  My  God  will  supply  all  my  need  " 
baa  been  the  motto  of  his  long  and  active  life; 
and  thia  confidence  of  half  a  century  haa  not 
been  disappointed.  This  vicarage,  with  com- 
petence, not  wealth,  with  ease,  not  luxury,  with 
moderate  duty,  but  not  fatiguing  occupation,  is 
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one  of  the  varied  blessings  of  Church  Establish- 
ments. The  voluntary  system  has  no  such 
moral  and  Christian  retirements  for  its  bowed 
and  aged  teachers.  The  vicar  of  the  Malvern 
Hills  would  by  it  have  been  turned  out,  when 
no  longer  active  and  energetic,  on  the  moors 
and  the  mountains,  unprovided  for  and  unpro- 
tected, to  meet  the  blasts  and  the  rains,  the 
heat  and  the  cold  of  our  variable  climate,  with- 
out a  protection,  shelter,  or  home.  But  the 
Church  of  England  provides  for  her  clei^, 
not  palaces  indeed,  but  homes ;  not  purple  and 
fine  linen,  but  raiment  and  cleanhness;  not 
feasting  and  finery,  but  competency  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

A  visit  once  made  to  this  vicarage,  or  rather  to 
its  godly,  humble,  and  respected  occupant,  has 
led  to  the  composition  and  publication  of  this 
volume.  As,  during  many  long  winter  evenings 
spent  with  this  venerable  man,  the  conversa- 
tions which  took  place  between  the  writer  of 
this  memoir  and  himself  were  founded  on  the 
events  and  scenery  of  his  past  days,  he  was 
often  asked,  "  Why,  Sir,  do  you  not  write  your 
LIFE?"  "My  life,"  he  as  invariably  replied, 
"  might,  if  faithfiiUy  recorded,  be  useful  to  the 
church  and  the  world,  but  I  am  too  old   to 
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write  it  I  have  an  abundance  of  materials, 
notes,  diaries,  correspondence ;  and  ten  years 
ago  I  could  have  written  it,  but  it  is  too  late 
now ;  and  my  papers  alone,  without  personal 
explanations,  would  to  third  parties  be  nearly 
unintelligible,"  During  several  weeks  the  con- 
versations continued.  Every  day  new  events 
were  spoken  of  and  strange  incidents  related; 
and  the  conviction  that  the  life  of  the  Vicar  of 
the  Malvern  Hills — for  so  we  will  style  him  for 
the  sake  of  a  title — would  be  fraught  with  in- 
struction and  replete  with  interest,  daily  in- 
creased. "  Then  /  will  write  your  life,"  said 
the  author  of  this  volume,  at  the  close  of  a 
conversation  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  on 
the  subject  of  what  was  styled  Ecclesiastical 
Reform;  "and,  with  your  permission.  Sir,  it  shall 
be  called  '  Your  Life.'  "  The  thought  pleased 
him.  To  do  good,  and  yet  not  to  be  known  to 
have  done  it,  had  been  with  him  the  habit  of 
half  a  century :  and  whilst  be  would  never  have 
consented  to  have  published  his  autobiography 
with  his  own  name,  he  had  no  objection  to 
supply  all  the  materials  for  a  volume  with  so 
unpretending  and  modest  a  title.  After  a  few 
days'consideration,  apian  be  invariably  adopted 
wbeu  matters   of   importance   were    brought 
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^^^1  under  hie  consideration,  the  vicar  consented : 
^^^P  ttnd  it  was  agreed  that  whilst  he  should  be 

■  engaged  in  arranging  his  papers,  and  preparing 

to  give  method  and  order  to  the  communica- 
L  tions  with  which  he  had  promised  to  supply 

^^^V  his  biographer,  that  biographer  should  proceed 
^^^H  fbo  the  metropolis,  arrange  for  a  further  absence 
^^^f  of  three  weeks,  and  return  to  the  vicarage  to 
I  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement. 

It  was  in  the  pretty  month  of  April,  when 
I  the  author  of  "Your  Life"  returned  to  the 

I  parsonage.    The  weather  was  unusually  warm 

and  summerish.  The  vicar  was  "  a  young  man 
j^in,"  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  hie 
diary  for  1779,  and  whilst  he  was  sitting  in 
an  old  garden  chair,  not  indeed  beneath  the 
shade,  but  beneath  the  branches,  at  least,  of  his 
favourite  elms,  reading  to  a  grand-daughter 
some  records  of  his  past  days,  his  fiiture  bio- 
grapher arrived  at  the  old  vicarage.  "Welcome 
back  ^ain,"  said  the  vicar ;  "  I  am  preparing 
the  materials  you  require,  and  see,  I  was  reading 
to  Amelia  an  extract  from  my  diary  this 
.fifty  years  !"     It  was  as  follows  i — 


"  SnNDAT,  7tli  May,  1779. 
"  Rose  at  five.   Studied  my  Bible  till  six. 
\  SkA  and  femily  prayer  over  at  aeven.     Rode  on 
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horseback  to  S ,  five  miles  off,  to  read  prayers 

to  about  forty  souls,  removed,  by  that  distance,  from 
all  reli^ue  instruction.  No  church  nearer  than  my 
own.  Arrived  there  at  a  quarter  past  eight;  found 
the  people  all  aaeembled  in  the  building  set  apart  for 
that  purpose.  Read  prayers.  Sung  a  glorious 
psalm  of  David's  to  the  Old  Hundred.  Preached  a 
short  sermon  on  the  New  Birth,  and  left  them  all 
weeping  or  praying.  Rode  back  fast ;  arrived  in 
good  time  for  the  morning  service ;  spent  a  few 
minutes  in  meditation  and  prayer;  read  the  full 
morning  service  to  a  congregation  of  four  hundred  ; 
preached  on  the  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  Sane- 
tification.  Administered  the  sacrament.  Dined  at 
one.  Buried  a  poor  aged  Christian  at  two.  Read 
the  evening  service  at  three,  to  a  larger  congregation 
than  in  the  morning.  Preached  oa  the  parable  of 
the  Talenta.     Baptized  three  children.     Took  tea  at 

five.     Set  off  at  half-past  five  to  R ,  a  distance 

of  four  miles  in  another  direction,  over  a  difficult 
road,  the  horse  frequently  stumbling  up  the  hills ; 
reached  R at  half-past  sis  precisely.  Forty  per- 
sons collected  together  to  hear  prayers  read  and  a 
sennon.  My  church  the  nearest  also  to  them.  Read 
the  evening  service,  and  preached  on  theaubject  of  the 
Thief  on  the  Cross.  Returned  home  at  a  quarter 
past  nine.  Family  prayers,  supper,  conversation, 
and  to  rest." 
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■'  This  IB  a  specimen,"  said  the  old  vicar,  " 
the  duties  of  the  working  clergy  even  in  by- 
gone days.  Of  those  men,  Sir,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  feeding  on  thevitals  of  society,  as  being 
inattentive  to  the  spiritual  wante  of  their  fiocks, 
a£  living  lives  of  ease  and  of  indilTerence. 
Many  and  many  a  day,  Sir,  have  I  walked 
twenty  mites  round  and  about  an  e:(ten&ive 
parish  to  visit  the  wretched  and  the  sick,  and 
the  poor  in  the  workhouse,  and  have  eaten 
nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread  for  nine  and  ten 
hours  at  a  stretch.  It  was  God  who  gave  me 
strength,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  perform  my 
duties ;  and  now  it  is  He  who  hath  placed  me 
in  this  goodly  dweUing  in  the  evening  of  my 
days.  The  Church  of  England,  Sir,  has  been 
accused  of  not  possessing  so  hard-working  a 
clergy  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  a 
wicked  chaise  made  for  party  purposes,  and 
with  bad  intentions.  I  have  had  abundant 
opportunities  for  observing  the  conduct  of  my 
clerical  brethren,  and  of  very  few  can  I  say, 
that  they  ever  allowed  their  duties  as  parochial 
clergymen  to  remain  unperformed,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  indolence,  or  their  love  of  ease. 
The  duties  of  parish  priests  are  so  multiplied, 
incessant,  and  varied,    that  nine   out   of  ten 
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thousand  muet  be  laborious.  So  much  is  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  own  consciences,  so 
much  by  the  Church,  so  much  by  the  civil 
government,  so  much  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
so  much  by  the  poor  and  needy,  sick  and  dying, 
and  so  much  by  all  classes  of  the  parishioners, 
that  whilst  a  dissenting  minister  thinks  he 
works  hard  if  he  preaches  four  sermons  a-week, 
and  attends  a  prayer-meeting,  a  curate's  Sun- 
day's work  alone,  in  a  large  parish,  is  equal  to 
the  whole  of  the  labour  of  the  dissenting 
teacher  during  the  whole  of  the  seven  days. 
It  is  time,  Sir,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  made  better  acquainted  with  the  toils, 
hardships,  trials,  difficulties,  opposition,  per- 
secution, and  evenpovertif  of  the  clergy  of  the 
National  Church.  It  is  time  that  the  mis- 
representations of  dissenters  and  sectarians 
should  be  exposed  and  refuted.  It  is  time  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  be  made  to 
feel  what  they  owe  to  the  Church,  and  what 
is  their  debt  to  the  clergy.  It  is  time  that 
calumny  should  be  refuted,  not  by  counter- 
calumny,  but  by  facts  and  arguments.  It  is 
time  that  the  senseless  cry  of  '  Reform  tTte 
Church'  should  be  put  down  by  the  counter- 
cry  of  '  Reform  yoMrscfce*.''      It   is  time  that 
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^^^H  '  A  BALLT  FOH  THB  CHiTRCH '  should  be  made, 
^^^H  as  in  days  of  yore,  and  that  the  cler^  should 
^^^H  cry  aloud,  '  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! ' 
^^^H  As  he  said  this,  the  face  of  the  Christian 
^^^H  veteran  was  lighted  up  with  religious  ardour 
^^^H  and  fire,  and  his  eyes  once  more  glittered  with 
^^^H    wonted  energy. 

^^^f        "  You  are  right,  Sir,  you  are  right,"  replied 
W  the  biographer  of  the  vicar,  "  and,  with  God's 

I  help  and  grace,  we  will  seek  to  realize  some  of 

I  this  good  by  the  publication  of  '  YotjrLifb  ! '" 

^^^L  "  Then  I  shall  have  twice  lived,"  said  the 
^^^B  venerable  man,  "anditmaybe,  thatmyiOT-i2{«n 
^^^r  life  shall  at  some  future  period  assist  in  bring- 
ing about  a  reaction  for  the  Church  of  England. 
"  I  assure  you,  Sir  (added  the  vicar  with  un- 
usual emphasis  and  energy),  I  beUeve  in  my 
conscience  that,  but  for  the  Church  of  England, 
her  liturgy,  her  litany,  her  collects,  her  homi- 
lies, her  sacraments,  and  her  sermons,  this 
country  would  have  become  as  deistical,  or  as 
infidel,  as  revolutionary  France.  When  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  goddess  of 
Reason  was  deified  at  Paris,  and  the  writings 
of  Paine  were  disseminated  inourfarm-houses, 
as  well  as  in  the  manufactories  and  workshops 
of  our  large  towns ;  when  anarchy  and  ti-easoo 
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stalked  about  at  noon-day ;  when  the  corres- 
ponding societies,  Godwin,  Home  Tooke,  Thel- 
wally  Frosty  and  other  demagogues,  preached 
war  to  the  hilt,  against '  the  altar  and  the  hearth^ 
against  the  palace  and  the  cottage^  if  the 
Church  of  England  had  not  then  existed, 
society  would  have  been  dissolved,  property 
would  have  been  partitioned,  and  a  sanguinary 
republic  would  have  been  proclaimed.  Where 
were  the  dissenters  in  those  days  ?  Trembling 
in  their  conventicles,  or  secretly  aiding  the 
revolutionists.  The  social,  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious, but  permanent  and  conservative  influence 
of  the  clergy  in  those  times,  preserved  Great 
Britain  from  anarchy,  crime,  and  destruction. 
Not  to  them,  but  to  God  be  the  praise." 

The  next  day,  the  lai^est  table  in  the  study 
was  covered  with  papers,  the  vicar  took  his 
seat  in  his  favourite  arm-chair,  the  writer  of 
these  pages  became  his  future  biographer;  and 
those  who  may  read  them  are  thus  supplied 
with  the  now-published  history  of  "  Your 
Life." 
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M  The  vicar  of  the  Malvern  Hills  was  bom  at 
Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  6th  June,  1750. 
It  was  in  the  same  year  that  two  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  at  London  had  so  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis,  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands hastened  on  foot  and  by  every  species  of 
conveyance  to  the  more  distant  counties,  in- 
6uenced  also  as  they  were  by  the  absurd  pre- 
dictions of  an  enthusiastic  soldier,  who  aiFected 
I  to  foretel  that  in  a  short  period  another  shock 
would  be  felt,  which  would  lay  all  London  and 
Westminster  in  ruins.  The  father  of  our  vicar, 
who  was  a  Churchman  of  the  old  school,  as- 
cribed these  visitatioDS  of  Heaven  to  tlie  growth 
of  new  doctrines  and  the  progress  of  Method- 
ism. He  was  a  private  gentleman,  a.  member 
of  a  respectable  but  by  no  means  opulent  family. 
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and  belonged  to  those  then  rigid  Churchmen 
who  had  viewed  with  anxiety  the  progress  of 
that  religious  movement  in  the  Church  which 
ought  never  to  have  gone  beyond  it,  commence- 
ing  in  1729,  and  going  onwards  to  the  period 
in  which  we  now  live.  Altliough  the  father  of 
John  Wesley  had  preached  with  jidelity  and 
zeal  during  a  considerable  number  of  years  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Epworth,  and  had  felt  moat 
anxious  that  his  son  should  succeed  him,  the 
old  rector  did  not  live  long  enough  to  witness 
that  religious  movement  from  without  the 
Church,  which  he  had  anticipated  and  desired 
should  only  take  place  amongst  the  members 
of  its  communion.  He  had  expected  that  the 
clergy  who  joined  his  son  in  this  movement 
would  have  remained  faithful  to  him,  that 
others  would  have  been  added  to  their  ranks, 
add  that  the  rapid  decay  of  religious  light  and 
influence  which  had  taken  place  from  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  would  be  arrested  by  means 
of  a  united  and  powerful  eifort  of  the  zealous 
and  active  clergy  in  the  Establishment.  As  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  former  epoch  had  gradu- 
ally degenerated  towards  Arianism  and  Socinian- 
isna,  and  as  AntJnomianism  had  taken  the  place 
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of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  in  the  Independent 

and  Baptist  meeting-houseB,  the  Church  of 
England,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  had  no  really  formidable  enemy  to 
cope  with,  but  was  in  a  situation  to  have  car- 
ried out,  without  any  interference  from  other 
sects,  that  religious  movement  which  com- 
menced in  1729,  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Instead  of  opening  the  churches  of  the  metro- 
polis to  theae  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  grace  through  faith,  most  of  those 
edifices  were  closed  against  them,  and  though 
not  formally,  they  were  virtually  ejected  from 
their  pulpits.  Thus  Methodism,  which  in  its 
earher  years,  and  indeed  during  the  greater 
period  of  the  life  of  ita  founders,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  religious  movement  in  the  Church, 
itself  of  a  zealous  but  still  orthodox  character, 
was,  through  the  mistaken  views  and  conduct 
of  the  clergy  of  that  period,  driven  out  of  the 
Church  into  the  world,  and  almost  compelled 
to  erect  itself  into  a  distinct  body,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  decisions  of  the  heads  of 
that  movement,  that  they  would  not  separate 
either  themselves  or  their  system  from  the 
national  religion.  The  father  of  the  vicar  of 
the   Malvern  Hills  was   named  Herbert.     At 
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Epworth  he  had  some  influence.  He  was  vir- 
tuous in  his  habits,  quiet  in  his  life,  possessed 
rather  more  than  competency,  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  reHef  of  the  physical 
wants  and  sufferingB  of  hia  poorer  parishioners, 
was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  church,  had 
gone  through  all  parish  offices  with  exemplary 
assiduity  and  honour,  and  had  always  set 
himself  against  new  and  strange  doctrines, 
whether  political  or  religious.  Although  he 
had  by  no  means  opposed  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  residence  at  Epworth,  he  was  not 
pleased  with  his  son  John,  who,  during  more 
than  eighteen  months,  officiated  as  his  father's 
curate ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  was  deUghted  when, 
in  1729,  the  future  founder  of  Methodism  was 
required  by  the  rector  of  his  college  to  reside 
at  Oxford,  in  those  earlier  days  of  John 
Wesley's  life  he  gave  evidence  at  Epworth  of 
a  zeal  which  was  unpalatable  to  the  regular 
Churchmen  of  those  times,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  party  who  opposed 
him.  When,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  this 
same  John  Wesley  returned  to  that  long,  strag- 
gling town,  and  preached  on  the  tomb  of  his 
father  to  its  inhabitants,  because  the  use  of  the 
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church  was  refused  him  by  the  then  incumbent, 
afi  well  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Mr.  Herbert  asked  triumphautly,  "  If  all  his 
worst  Apprehensions  had  not  been  realized,  and 
if  John  had  not  turned  out  much  worse  than 
even  he  had  predicted."  The  enlightened  and 
pious  Episcopalians,  who  were  attached  to 
episcopacy  not  because  the  parish  churche 
were  its  property,  but  because  they  believed  it 
to  be  the  best  and  most  apostolic  form  of 
Church  government,  viewed  the  efforts  of  the 
Wesleys  with  a  different  eye.  They  were  few 
indeed  in  number,  particularly  at  Epworth, 
but  there  were  some ;  and  they  were  princi- 
pally anxious  that  the  zeal  of  the  clergymen, 
who  began  to  attract  very  general  attention, 
should  be  confined  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  that  nothing  of  dissenterism  or  schism 
sliould  be  mixed  up  with  what  appeared  to 
them  a  beneficial  movement.  Mr,  Herbert 
saw  nothmg  beneficial  in  it.  He  learned  with 
sorrow  that  four  years  after  the  death  of  Samnd 
Wesley,  the  former  rector  of  Epworth,  his  son 
John  had  commenced  preaching  in  the  opea 
air  at  Moorfields,  and  that  the  next  year  he 
had  opened  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing 
better  than  "  a  conventicle."  This  field-preach- 
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md  this  teaching  in  the  POcndey,  were 
caloulated  indeed  to  strengthen  the  views  and 
opinions  entertained  and  published  by  the 
Episcopalians  of  those  times,  and  had  not  the 
Wesley  a  uniformly  refused  to  administer  the 
sacraments  at  that  place  of  worship,  as  well 
as  to  receive  invariably  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion at  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  exhort 
all  their  followers  to  the  same  course,  there 
would  have  been  abundant  reasons  for  appre- 
hending that  the  object  of  this  new  movement 
was  rather  of  a  personal  and  sectarian,  than  of 
a  spiritual  character.  Mr.  Herbert  was  one  of 
those,  however,  who  disbelieved  the  assurances 
of  the  Wesleys,  pointed  to  their  acts  of  field- 
preaching  and  connection  with  the  Moravians, 
and  uniformly  asked,  "  Whether  such  conduct 
was  not  opposed  to  the  order,  discipline,  and 
harmony  of  the  established  religion  of  the 
realm?"  Mr.  Herbert  was  fifty  years  of  age 
when  his  son  James,  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, was  born.  His  full-length  portrait  re- 
presents him  as  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  long 
fiice,  but  little  colour,  an  unusually  large  nose, 
grey  eyes,  dressed  in  an  ample  wig,  with  an 
open  flowing  pepper-and-salt  coat,  black  satin 
knee  breeches,    embroidered  waistcoat,  long, 
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^^^H  4ad  adoraed  with  two  fringed  pockets,  white 
^^^L  ejik  stockings,  high  shoes,  and  knee-buckles 
^^^1  of  silver,  studded  with  brilliaats.  In  one  hand 
^^^H  he  holds  a  gold-headed  cane  of  such  fear&I 
^^^P  size  as  to  excite  some  apprehensions  for  the 
^^^  heads  and  backs  of  hia  children  or  servants, 
and  in  the  other  a  portrait  of  Sacheverel,  with 
the  words,  "  The  Church  for  ever,"  around  it. 
His  wife  was  a  comely  gentlewoman  irom 
Hertfordshire,  who  brought  a  small  but  accept- 
able dowry  to  the  Lincoln  squire,  together  with 
a  goodly  portion  of  housewifery  talent,  family 
pride,  and  hospitable  feeling.  She  had  nothing 
of  dissent  or  Methodism  in  her  veins,  and  felt 
a  sort  of  instinctive  horror  of  all  innovations; 
and  as  she  could  carry  back  her  genealogy  to 
the  lime  of  William  the  Conqueror,  greatly 
prefen-ed  simply  hereditary  competency  to  even 
a  large  fortune  acquired  in  trade  or  commerce, 
"or  by  any  other  such  vulgar  means."  Tliough 
miekilled  in  either  the  languages  or  the  sciences, 
she  was  a  pattern  for  EngUsh  country  gentle- 
women of  the  eighteenth  century,  kept  her 
husband's  and  children's  wardrobes  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  superintended  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  dairy  and  the  larder,  h 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  then  rising  a 
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making  British  wines,  maintained  her  personal 
toilette  with  taste  and  elegance  at  a  very 
modemte  expense,  and  preserved  the  utmost 
exactitude  in  all  the  hours  and  arrangements 
of  her  well-ordered  household.  As  her  dowry 
was  rather  small,  Mr.  Herbert  soon  found 
that  it  was  not  quite  large  enough ;  for  seven 
children  graced  his  board  at  the  end  of  ten 
years'  marriage,  of  whom  the  last  and  favourite 
son  was  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  If  the 
family  picture,  obviously  painted  with  much 
care,  may  be  confided  in,  the  daughters,  four 
in  number,  were  rather  inclined  to  be  hand- 
some, and  the  boys  were  by  no  means  ill-looking 
scions  of  the  House  of  Herbert.  To  maintain 
the  position  in  society  to  which  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  had  ever  been  accustomed,  it 
was  necessary  on  their  parts,  as  their  family 
increased,  to  make  some  prudential  arrange- 
ments, one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
was,  to  have  the  children  educated  at  home. 
Mrs.  Herbert  also  greatly  preferred  this  plan, 
as  Jacobinism  and  Methodism  were  the  two 
"  isTtts"  she  most  dreaded  sliould  infect  her 
children,  and  she  was  resolved  to  use  her  best 
endeavours  to  preserve  them  from  such  conta- 
mination.    The  lady  to  whom   was  confided 
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,  this  task,  was  Miss  Grace  Lovegrovei  "  a 
woman  of  fine  parts,  and  of  great  wit,"  as  her 
patroness  was  pleased  to  style  her,  but  above 
all,  an  enemy  to  every  innovation,  as  well  in 
education  as  in  politics  and  religion.  Miss 
Grace  Lovegrove  undertook  to  inatrnct  her 
pupils  in  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  chil- 
dren of  a  country  squire  of  moderate,  though 
respectable  means,  but  required  the  most 
perfect  submission  on  the  part  of  her  pupils, 
and  the  most  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  English  grammar,  compo- 
sition, writing,  history,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,  with  occasional  lectures  for  an  hour  on 
fine  star-light  nights  upon  the  planets,  moon, 
and  fixed  stars,  were  the  subjects  which  nearly 
engrossed  their  attention,  except  that  varied 
needle-works  were  allowed  to  be  objects  of 
recreation  to  the  girls,  and  arithmetic  to  the 
boys.  Miss  Grace  Lovegrove  desired  to  pos- 
sess rather  the  respect  than  the  love  of  her 
pupils,  and  to  inspire  them  with  awe,  rather 
than  with  affection.  Inattention  to  her  direc- 
tions was  regarded  by  her  as  one  of  the  most 
heinous  of  offences,  and  any  disposition  to 
doubt  her  perfectibility,  us  an  instructress,  on 
the  part  of  her  pupils,  was  punished  with  the 
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utmost  and  prolone;ed  severity.  Fiiithtiil  to 
their  engagements  with  this  model  of  gover- 
nesses, Mr.  and  Mrs,  Herl?ert  invariably  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  appeal  made  to  them 
against  the  final  decision  of  Miss  Grace,  who 
at  last  possessed  an  influence  in  the  establish- 
ment which  excited  the  wrath  and  ill-blood  of 
the  female  servants.  Having  in  vain  sought 
to  excite  disobedience  and  then  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  children  towards  their  superinten- 
dant,the  female  domestics  resolved  on  watching 
with  attention  all  the  steps  of  Miss  Grace,  and 
on  seeking  to  ruin  her  in  the  estimation  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert.  One  of  them  observed, 
"  that  it  was  not  a  little  strange  that  Miss 
Grace  should  always  take  a  walk  on  Thursday, 
leaving  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  in  the 
same  direction,  should  always  be  absent  longer 
than  on  any  other  day,  and  should  always 
return  rather  in  a  dejected  or  pensive  mood." 
The  cook  declared,  "she  had  seen  her  often 
in  company  with  the  wife  of  the  mercer,  who 
had  taken  to  Methodism."  The  lady's-maid 
had  other  suspicions,  and,  having  a  lover  her- 
self, "  could  not  help  thinking  that  Miss  Grace, 
notwithstanding  her  prim  manners  and  primi- 
tive air,    might    also   be   addicted    to    love- 


making ;"  whilst  the  housemaid  thought  "  thai 
the  governess  might  be  secretly  giving  lessons 
in  the  town  to  some  family  or  other,  without 
the  permission  of  her,  as  well  as  their,  master 
and  mistresa."  There  were  many  reasons  for 
believing  in  the  accuracy  of  all  these  surmises, 
especially  as  the  walks  were  taken  as  well  in 
|.  wet  as  in  fine  weather ;  in  fact,  in  all  seasons 

L  during  the  then  last  three  months ;  and  were 

I  apparently  unknown  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert, 

■  as  MissGracewas  invariablyat  her  accustomed 

I  place    at  the   breakfast-table.     Resolved,    if 

I  possible,  on  getting  rid  of  the  by  no  means 

^^^  agreeable  "  surveillance"  of  Miss  Grace,  and 
^^^L  of  her  influence  over  the  heads  of  the  family, 
^^^P  they  finally  resolved  on  employing  some  one  to 
^^M  watch  her  movements  every  Thursday,  and  on 
W  reporting  her  proceedings    to   Mrs.  Herbert, 

I  when    something   yet   more    positive,    though 

^^^_  not  more  suspicious,  could  be  ui^ed  against 
^^^^b  her.  A  son  of  a  neighbouring  but  respectable 
^^^^P  fitrmer,  who  had  long  since  conceived  a  dislike 
^^^^  for  Miss  Grace,  because  she  had  refused  to 
r  allow  him  to  speak  to  the  pupils  entrusted  to 

I  her  care,  was  selected  as  the  spy:  and   two 

^^^H  groats  were  promised  him  by  the  conspirators, 
^^^B     if  he  should  be  able  to  convict  Miss  Grace, 
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either  of  giving  lessons,  love-making,  orMetho- 
dism.  The  next  Thursday  morning  the  gover- 
ness, as  usual,  left  the  house  at  seven,  and 
returned  a  few  minutes  past  eight.  She  had 
gone  out  of  the  great  gates,  passed  rapidly 
aloi»g  a  lane  conducting  to  the  centre  of  the 
town,  entered  the  mercer's  shop,  remained  in  the 
mercer's  house  nearly  forty  minutes,  looked  at 
her  watch  as  she  descended  the  shop  steps,  re- 
turned by  the  same  lane,  re-entered  the  same 
gates,  and  was,  as  usual,  rather  silent,  reflect- 
ing, and  dull.  This  was  not  positive,  but  it 
was  circumstantial  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
charge  of  being  addicted  to  Methodism,  espe- 
cially as  two  other  persona  were  observed  by 
the  farmer's  lad  to  enter  the  mercer's  shop  soon 
after  Miss  Grace,  and  not  to  leave  it  until  about 
half-an-hour  or  five-and-thirty  minutes  after 
they  had  entered.  Who  those  two  persons 
were,  the  lad  could  not  say,  but  he  thought 
one  looked  very  much  like  the  cook  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  came  in  to  market 
twice  a-week  at  an  early  hour ;  and  the  other 
not  unlike  the  sister  of  the  clergyman  who  was 
then  officiating  as  curate  at  Epworth.  Still, 
in  spite  of  all  these  surmises,  he  would  not 
Bpeak  positively,  and  it  was  determined  by  the 
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housemaid  and  her  coadjutors  that  all  these 
manceuvreB  should  be  kept  a  secret,  and  that 
on  the  following  Thursday  morning;  she  should 
proceed  "  in  propriii  persona  "  to  the  selfsame 
shop,  a  few  minutes  before  Miss  Grace  should 
leave  for  her  accustomed  walk.  She  waa  to 
proceed  there  under  the  pretext  oi'  wishing  to 
[Hirchase  a  variety  of  little  articles  of  mercery, 
and  was  to  ascertain  what  were  really  the 
movements  of  the  detested  governess.  On  the 
next  Thursday  morning,  at  an  earher  hour  than 
usual,  the  housemaid  had  terminated  her  duties, 
the  cook  was  most  assiduous  in  aiding  her,  and 
as  the  church  clock  struck  seven,  Fanny  al- 
tered the  mercer's  sliop.  "  I  shall  have  her 
now,  at  any  rate,"  said  Fanny  to  herself,  as  she 
congratulated  the  mercer  on  the  fineness  of  the 
weather,  and  who,  on  his  part,  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  earliness  of  her  visit,  but  of 
course  had  no  suspicions  as  to  her  real  motives. 
Fanny  wished  to  look  at  threads,  which  were 
shown  and  selected ;  at  darning  worsted,  which 
was  produced  and  supplied;  at  tapes,  needlea, 
and  pins,  which  were  turned  over  and  over 
again,  and  at  last  purchased ;  but  no  Miss 
Grace  Lovegrove  made  her  appearance.  Fai 
talked,  laughed,  asked  for  her  bill,  paid- 
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chatted  on,  looked  at  some  stockings  which 
she  did  not  require,  just  to  gain  time,  examined 
the  Buckingham  lace  with  which  the  mercer 
sought  to  tempt  her,  but  rejected  the  tempta- 
tion ;  and  still  Miss  Grace  Lovegrove  waa  not 
to  be  seen.  But  where  was  the  wife  of  the 
mercer?  She  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance. Fanny  inquired  after  her  health.  The 
mercer  replied  that  she  waa  quite  well,  Fanny 
"feared  that  she  miglit  not  be,  as  she  had  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,"  The  mercer 
simply  said  that  "  she  had  st^t  out  for  a  little 
while,  but  would  return  to  breakfast."  At  last 
the  clock  struck  eight,  and  Fanny  "  declared 
the  hour  had  gone  most  rapidly,  but  that  she 
must  run  home  to  be  in  time  for  breakfast." 
She  left  the  shop  minus  two  shillings  and 
ninepence,  but  with  an  abundance  of  small- 
ware  for  her  money.  Her  annoyance  may  be 
easily  understood,  for  when  she  returned  home 
Miss  Grace  Lovegrove  had  just  entered  before 
her,  and  the  cook  and  housemaid  were  waiting 
with  breathless  anxiety  to  hear  a  faithful  nar- 
rative of  all  her  proceedings.  They  were  soon 
told.  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  Disconcerted, 
but  not  defeated,  they  resolved,  however,  to 
persevere,  and  as  the  butcher's  shop  at  which 
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the  family  dealt  was  immediately  opposite  the 
mercer's,  it  was  decided  that  on  the  next 
Thursday  morning  tke  cook  should  taJte  her 
turn,  proceed  at  seven  to  purchase  the  provi- 
sions of  the  day,  instead  of  after  breakfast,  and 
watch  the  movements  of  Miss  Lovegrove.  At 
five  minutes  past  seven,  the  cook  perceived 
Miss  Grace  pass  with  rapidity  by  the  window 
of  the  butcher,  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left ;  but  she  had  scarcely  gained  the 
door,  which  she  was  obliged  to  do  with  some 
caution,  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  the  governess 
should  chance  to  turn  round,  and  lest,  on  the 
other,  the  tradesman  in  whose  shop  she  was, 
should  observe  any  thing  extraordinary  in  her 
movements,  when  Miss  Grace  disappeared  from 
her  view,  turning  in  a  direction  where  she  could 
no  longer  be  watched.  As  soon  as  the  shop 
could  be  left  with  prudence  and  decency,  abe 
hastened  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace's  foot- 
Bteps,  but  she  was  not  to  be  seen ;  aU  her 
eearclies  and  researches  were  infructuous,  and 
the  cook  returned  to  her  waiting  friends  with 
as  unprofitable  and  useless  communications  as 
those  of  Fanny.  The  turn  of  the  lady's-maid 
was  next  to  come,  and  she  could  not  leave  her 
mistress  at  so  early  an  hour  without  permis- 
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sion ;  it  was,  therefore,  decided  that  she  should 
aek  her  mistress  to  allow  her  to  have  that  day 
for  her  monthly  holiday,  and  to  grant  her  per- 
mission to  leave  at  an  early  hour,  on  condition 
of  her  returning  soon  in  the  evening.  Smart 
and  gay,  the  lady's-maid  was  ready  at  a  quar- 
ter before  seven  on  tlie  next  Thursday,  watted 
about  the  door  out  of  which  Miss  Grace  Love- 
grove  was  in  the  habit  of  proceeding,  and  when 
she  made  her  appearance,  continued  to  engage 
the  governess  in  conversation  and  to  walk  with, 
or  behind  her,  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  On 
reaching  the  door  of  the  mercer's.  Miss  Grace 
made  a  halt,  wished  her  unasked  companion  a 
good  morning,  and  a  pleasant  day,  and  then 
entering  the  shop,  shut  tlie  door,  and  disap- 
peared. Undefeated  by  the  civiUties  of  Misa 
Grace,  the  lady's-maid  retraced  her  steps,  en- 
tered the  shop  of  the  mercer,  and,  under  pre- 
text of  wishing  to  purchase  a  silver  thimble  as 
a  present  for  a  niece,  she  asked  for  the  gover- 
ness of  Mrs.  Herbert,  The  mercer  was  evi- 
dently confused,  stated  that  she  was  engaged 
up-stairs  with  his  wife,  and  sought  to  serve  the 
unwelcome  visitor  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
to  get  rid  of  her.  The  thimbles  were,  however, 
too  large,  or  too  small,  took  a  long  while  to 


look  at,  and  still  longer  to  buy,  and  when  that 
purchase  was  completed,  something  else  was 
required  for  the  lady's-maid's  mother ;  and  at 
length  singing  was  heard  to  proceed  from  a 
very  few  voices,  in  evidently  the  upperniost 
chamber.  The  mercer  talked  louder  than  he 
was  wont  to  do  to  engage  the  attention  of  his 
purchaser,  but  the  girl  grew  taciturn  and  then 
silent ;  and  at  last  stated  that  "  she  would 
wait  till  the  governess  should  come  down,  as  it 
was  nearly  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  by  a  little 
after  that  hour  she  would  be  at  breakfast." 
The  mercer  again  sought  to  get  rid  of  his  shop- 
guest,  but  in  vain,  and  at  eight,  precisely,  the 
detected  governess  descended,  accompanied  by 
three  other  females,  without  counting  the  mer- 
cer's wife  and  her  daughter,  "  What  do  you 
want  here  ?  "  asked  Miss  Lovegrove,  with  even 
more  of  sternness  than  usual.  "  I  came  to 
purchase  a  thimble,  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  some 
thread  and  Homeneedles,"replied  the  delighted 
spy,  "  but  I  did  not  think  I  should  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  hear  you  sing  Methodist  bynma 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning.  Miss  Love- 
grove;  I  dare  say  my  mistress  would  like  you 
to  teach  my  young  mistresses  how  to  sing  them 
too.     Good  morning,  Miss  Grace,  good  mom- 
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ing;  I  waited  to  compliment  you  on  your  sina- 
mg." 

The  embarrassment  of  Miss  Lovegrove  was 
evident  to  all.  The  mercer  advised  her  no 
longer  to  conceal  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
the  fact  of  her  having  attended  "  Methodist 
band  meetings "  in  Epworth,  at  his  and  other 
persons'  houses,  and  thus  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  such  painful  intelligence  from  reaching 
the  ears  of  her  employers  thruugh  other  chan- 
nels. She  promised  to  consider  the  line  of 
conduct  she  should  adopt,  and  returned  home 
pensive  as  usual.  It  was  not  till  the  evening 
that  the  lady's-maid  returned  from  the  holiday 
excursion,  when  she  communicated  to  her 
fellow-servants  all  that  had  transpired.  It 
was  resolved  that  when  her  mistress  should 
inquire  of  her  the  next  morning  at  her  toilette 
in  what  way  she  spent  her  holiday,  she 
should  begin  with  the  beginning  and  proceed 
to  the  end  of  her  amusements.  As  was  anti- 
cipated, Mrs.  Herbert  asked  her  favourite  maid 
what  pleasures  she  had  enjoyed  ?  and,  bent 
upon  mischief,  she  replied,  "  Why,  Madam,  if 
I  may  be  so  bold,  the  greatest  amusement  I 
had  all  day  was  to  bear  Miss  Grace  sing." 
"MisB  Grace  sing?"   inquired  Mrs.  Herbert, 
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I  with  unusual  energy,    "Why  where?    She  did 

'  not  leave  the  house,  or  indeed  my  side,  all  day ; 

you  are  mad,  girl,  or  dreaming."     "  Neither 

the  one  nor  the  other,  Ma'am,  I  assure  you;  1 

heard  Miss  Grace  herself  sing  Methodist  hymns 

at  half-past  seven,  at  the  mercer's."     "  Ha ! 

ha !    ha !"   laughed    Mrs.    Herbert    outright. 

'  Miss  Lovegrove  of  all  people  in  the  world  to 

be  singing — and  singing  hymns — and  Metho- 

I  dist  hymns — at  the   mercer's   shop,    and   at 

half-past    seven    in    the    morning ! !      Why, 

poor   girl,   you    have    taken    leave    of   your 

senses,  or  your  senses  of  you.     What  do  you 

mean?     Some  joke,  I  suppose,  about  some  one 

.  who  resembles   Miss  Grace,  and  whom  you 

[  have  named  after  her  ?     But  pray  do  not  let 

Mr.  Herbert  hear  of  such  sort  of  merriment, 

for  he  might  take  up  the  atJair  more  seriously 

than  I  do,  and  be  not  a  little  angry!"     "  t 

should  be   sorry  to   make    either  you  or  my 

master  angry,"  rephed  the  lady's-maid,  "  but 

as  true  as  Miss  Grace  Lovegi'ove  is  the  gover- 

,  ness  of  my  young  masters  and  mistresses,  so 

w  true  it  is  that  I  heard  her  sing  Methodist  hymns 

l-at  the  mercer's  in  this  town,  not  in  the  shop 

»inly,  but  up-stairs — yes,  at  Mr.  Robert3j^ 

I  yesterday  morning ;  and  I  told 
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her  in  the  presence  of  the  curate's  eiater,  of  the 
cook  of  Captain  Simpson,  of  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Roberts,  and  of  their  daughter,  as  well  as  of 
another  lady,  whom  one  of  them,  I  forget 
which,  called  Leader."  Mra.  Herbert  could 
not  beUeve  either  her  own  ears,  her  own  eyes, 
or  her  own  maid ;  bat,  of  course,  required  an 
exact  relation  of  all  that  had  j>assed,  which  was 
somewhat  embellished  by  the  malice  and  cle- 
verness of  the  relator. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  could  she 
break  out  the  annoying  intelligence  to  Mr. 
Herbert  ?  What  would  be  the  coui-se  lie  would 
adopt?  What  could  be  her  object  in  attending 
such  meetings  as  these ''.  Had  she  become  a 
Methodist,  and  concealed  the  fact ;  or  was  she 
a  sort  of  catechumen  ?  Had  she  been  initiated 
into  the  secrets  of  Methodism,  or  was  she 
merely  a  probationer,  or  one  curious  to  learn 
the  opinions  of  the  rising  sect  ?  Had  she  been 
inculcating  sound  principles  to  her  children  ? 
Was  she  a  dissenter,  a  schismatic,  an  enemy 
of  the  Church,  and  an  innovator?  Such  ques- 
tions as  these  all  presented  themselves  to  her 
mind,  and  she  became  so  nervous  and  agitated 
that  she  dechned  breakfasting  below,  and  sent 
word  soon  afterwards  that  she  wished  to  con- 
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verse  with  Mr,  Herbert.  Wholly  unprepared 
ibr  such  a  commuiiicatton,  disappointment, 
chagrin,  apprehension,  anger,  were  all  felt  in 
alternate  rapidity ;  but  it  was  decided  that  some 
further  evidence  than  that  of  the  lady's-maid, 
in  a  shop  below,  was  required,  as  to  what  Miss 
Grace  Lovegrove  might  be  doing  in  an  upper 
chamber.  Whilst  deciding  on  the  best  plan  to 
be  adopted,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  own  minds 
and  to  obtain  the  most  unequivocal  evidence 
against  so  moral  and  religious  a  person  as  their 
children's  governess,  the  housemaid  entered 
the  room  with  a  letter  from  Miss  Grace  herself, 
addressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert.  ItjWB«_ 
aa  follows : — 

"  Respected  Friends, 
"  Although  I  shall  ever  feel  that  I  owe  to  no  c 
any  account  of  my  religious  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions, and  although,  so  long  as  I  continue  to  conduct 
the  education  of  your  children  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Articles  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  which  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  an.  humble 
but  sincere  and  devoted  memher,  you  have  no  right 
to  require  from  me  any  confession  of  faith  other  than 
that  which  I  publicly  and  sincerely  make  when  1 
kneel  at  the  altar  of  our  beloved  Church  ;  yet,  as  my 
views  on  several  important  points  have  undergone 
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same  change  siace  I  first  came  to  reside  with  you, 
Biitl  as  those  modifications  must  soon  become  known 
to  you  through  other  than  friendly  cliannela,  1  feel 
compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  communicate  with 
you  on  this  subject.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that  more  good  may  be  done  by  continuiiig  to  dis- 
charge my  duty  in  the  sphere  in  which  I  am  placed 
by  Providence,  seeking  on  proper  occafiions  and  in  a 
suitable  manner  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  my  opera- 
tdoDB  and  usefulness,  than  hy  abandoning  that  sphere 
because  new  and  improved  views  of  truth  may  have 
been  acquired  by  my  mind.  I  am  aa  averse  to 
changes,  both  poKlical  and  religious,  in  our  constitu- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  as  when  I  first  entered  your 
family ;  but  I  feel  much  more  strongly  than  1  did 
then,  that  it  is  desirable  that  more  of  actdve  and 
experimental  religion  should  find  its  way  into  all  our 
Church  institutions,  and  that  the  religious  movement 
now  commencing  in  this  land  should  he  conducted  by 
the  Church  itself.  I  know  that  this  is  becoming  the 
conviction  of  many  sincerely  zealous  clergymen,  and 
whilst  they  deprecate,  as  I  do,  the  formation  of  a 
sect  without  the  pale  of  the  Church,  they  feel  that 
the  great  doctrine  of  our  Articles — juatitication  hy 
^th,  and  by  faith  alone — has  not  been  made  suffi- 
ciently prominent ;  and  that,  in  too  many  instances, 
the  clei^  have,  therefore,  become  lax  or  cold,  indiffe- 
rent or  worldly-minded. 

"  Soon  after  my  residence  in  your  house,  you  are 


I  aware  that  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mias  Simp- 
Bon,  the  Bister  of  our  present  curate,  and  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with  counselling  him  to  come  here. 
s  Simpson  entertains  the  eame  views  of  religious 
matters,  and  of  the  present  state  of  Church  affairs  as 
myself,  and  we  have  very  frequently  conversed 
thereon.  Some  five  or  six  other  persona  in  this  town. 
undoubtedly  of  great  diversity  as  to  rank  and  edu- 
cation, think  with  us,  and  what  the  Methodists, 
headed  by  John  Wesley,  call  class  meetings,  have 
been  established.  Of  these  I  am  a  member.  We 
assemble  once  a-week,  from  seven  to  eight  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  confer  on  our  own  rehg^ous 
state,  or  ou  the  conversations  we  may  have  had 
with  others,  and  concert  together  as  to  the  best 
means  of  seconding  our  worthy  curate,  in  hia  desires, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  excite  a  greater  attention,  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, to  rehgious  matters,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  prevent,  if  it  be  possible,  the  formation  of  any 
sect  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Estabhshment  in  Epworth 
and  its  environs.  One  of  the  persons  who  attend  is 
a  female  servant ;  I  beheve  her  to  be  a  sincerely 
Christian  person.  Her  education  has  been  superior 
to  her  present  rank  in  hfe  (and  to  which  she  has 
descended  through  a  series  of  misfortunes) ;  but 
she  is  decidedly  more  zealous  than  the  rest  of  us 
1  all  that  is  vital  and  most  important  in  prac- 
tioal    reUgion.    We  have    no    dissenters    amongEt 
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ns.  All,  like  myself,  communicate  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  none 
have  either  secular  or  sectarian  views  in  the  course 
they  have  adopted. 

**  Aware  of  the  objections  entertained  by  you, 
my  respected  friends,  to  any  thing  like  innovation, 
and  apprehensive  that  you  might  as  yet  be  im- 
prepared  to  appreciate  or  approve  even  this  modified 
form  of  what  is  miscalled  Methodism,  but  which,  if 
not  now  looked  to  and  cultivated  by  the  Church,  may 
become  even  an  opponent,  I  had  not  intended,  for 
some  months  to  come,  to  make  known  my  proceed- 
ings to  you.  A  circumstance  of  a  secondary  nature 
has,  however,  led  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  the  ser- 
vants of  your  house,  and  I  have  preferred,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  made  known  to  you  by  myself,  in- 
stead of  through  them. 

"  Having  thus  communicated  to  you  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  leave  my  fate  in 
your  hands.  I  am  willing  to  remain  in  your  family  on 
the  same  footing  as  before,  continuing  to  frequent  the 
Thursday  morning  meetings,  and  making  no  other 
alteration  in  my  usual  habits  and  instruction,  or  I 
am  prepared  to  adopt  the  other  alternative,  and  re- 
tire, should  you  not  be  disposed  to  accord  me  the 
same  degree  of  confidence,  as  that  which  you  have  till 
now  reposed  in  me.  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  as  zea- 
lously as  ever  opposed  to  political  and  religious  in- 
roads on  Church   and  State,  on  the  part  of  both 
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Papists  and  dissenters;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  fiilly  satisfied  that  the  true  friends  of  the  Chuidi 
will  not  seek  to  estrange  from  it  those,  who  may  de- 
sire to  introduce  into  it  more  of  the  leaven  of  a 
vital  and  practical  futh.  1  wiU  yield  to  none  in  my 
orthodoxy,  or  in  my  episcopacy,  but  we  mnBt  have 
something  more  than  these  to  save  us«  and  that  one 
thing  is  the  greatest  good  I  can  wish  either  to  yoa 
or  your  children* 

"  Believe  me  to  be, 

"  Respected  friends, 
"  Your  faithful  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"  Gbags  Lovxeaovx. 
.   '' Epworth,  May  2nd,  1756:* 

"  The  alternative  is  soon  taken,**  said  Mr. 
Herbert,  as  he  folded  up  the  letter.  "  This  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Methodism;  and, 
although  the  letter  is  a  very  honest  and  a  very 
able  one,  poor  Miss  Lovegrove  is  infected." 
Mrs.  Herbert  fully  concurred  in  the  view  taken 
by  her  husband.  "  It  is  our  business/'  she 
said,  "  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil, 
especially  with  our  young  folks,  and  there- 
fore Miss  Lovegrove  must  leave  us." 

This  determination  was  immediately  com- 
municated to  Miss  Grace,  in  a  very  kind  bat 
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decided  letter  by  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  which  the 
letter  expressed  her  perfect  satisfaction  with 
the  conduct  she  had  uniformly  displayed  to- 
wards her  pupils,  but,  at  the  same  time,  her 
fears  "  that  the  new  course  on  which  she  had 
entered  would  eventually  lead  her,  as  it  had 
done  so  many  others  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  from  the  Church  Establishment." 

The  whole  of  this  transaction  has  been  de- 
tailed at  some  length,  because  it  sensibly 
affected  the  future  education  of  the  subject  of 
"  YouK  Life;"  because  Mr.  Herbert  and  hia 
lady  fiuthfiilly  represented,  in  their  views  and 
conduct,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
thinking  and  respectable  people  living  at  that 
period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and,  finally,  because  Miss  Grace  Love- 
grove  and  her  new  friends  were  precise  samples 
of  the  zealous  and  vigilant,  pious  and  sincere, 
but  unwise  and  inconsiderate  persons,  who  at 
that  time,  in  various  parts  of  Great  Eritain, 
Bought  to  direct  or  lead  the  rehgioua  move- 
ment which  had  been  then  going  on,  with 
more  or  less  success,  for  a  period  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years. 

It  will  be  well,  then,  to  look  at  the  charac- 
ter and  antecedents  of  Mr.  Herbert. 
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Mr.  Herbert  had  lived  in  agitated  and  anxioos 
times.  As  a  lad,  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  "  Down 
with  the  Whigs ;  High  Church,  Sacheyerel,  and 
Ormond  for  ever;"  he  had  heard  clergymen  of 
the  Whig  school  refuse  to  pray  for  the  King  in 
the  usual  form,  and  raise  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  their  congregations  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  he  had 
seen  the  Pretender  encouraged  by  Papists  and 
non-jurors,  and  had  witnessed  the  disloyal  con- 
duct of  some  dissenters.  He  had  seen  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford ;  the  passing  of  the  riot  act ; 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus ;  the  rebel- 
lion in  Scotland,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  that  of  England,  led  on  by  General  Forater. 
He  had  seen  the  standard  of  the  Pretender 
anccessfully  planted  north  of  the  Tweed,  and 
James  VIII.  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  six 
thousand  men.  He  had  witnessed  the  behead- 
ing of  Lords  Derwentwater  and  Kenmore,  the 
former  a  Papist,  but  the  latter  a  professed 
member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  he 
had  a  horror  of  all  changes,  and  of  all  new 
societies.  He  remembered  the  mugbouse  clubs, 
the  wearing  of  white  roses,  and  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  one  of  the  guards  of  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  and  would  love  to  dwell  upon  the  agi- 
tation of  the  public  mind  at  that  epoch,  and 
on  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  history  of 
the  events  preparatoiy  to  Methodism.  He 
thought  he  could  trace  the  principle  of  the 
Methodism  of  1729  to  the  sermon  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Hoadley,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
before  the  King  in  1717;  and  would  never 
consent  to  regard  the  Wesleys,  or  Whitefield, 
as  other  than  political  and  subversive  religion- 
ists. He  looked  on  them  in.  the  same  light  as 
on  James  Shepperd,  the  coachmaker's  appren- 
tice, who  attempted  to  assassinate  George  I., 
or  on  the  Rector  of  Porthbury,  who  had  been 
twice  pilloried  for  affirming  that  King  George 
was  an  usurper.  Averse  to  the  Pretender,  at- 
tached to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  having 
8  horror  of  all  changes,  from  having  seen  so 
many,  he  never  could  and  never  would  believe 
but  that  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  secretly 
desired  to  overthrow  both  Church  and  State. 
As  to  John  Wesley,  Mr.  Herbert  would  very 
frequently  declare  that  he  was  a  second  Car- 
dinal Alberoni,  and  that  if  his  principles  were 
allowed  to  gain  ground,  the  threatened  Spanish 
invasion  of  England  in  1719  would  have  been 
no  calamity.     "  The  scheme,"  as  he  woiild  call 
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pt,  "  of  effecting  a  total  alteration  in  the  views  | 
and  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  by  means  of  the  introduction  of 
Metbodism  into  that  Church,"  was  to  him  no 
lesB  a  huhble  than  the  South  Sea  scheme  which 
he  had  witnessed ;  and  Mr.  John  Law  and  Mr. 
John  Wesley  were  looked  upon  by  him  as  two 
immense  jobbers  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
As  the  "  Green  Book. "  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany contained  the  secrets  and  plans  of  that 
establishment  to  ruin  the  nation  financially,  so 
the  "  Minutes  of  the  Conference  "  were,  in  Mr. 
Herbert's  opinion,  the  Green  Book  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Herbert  had  a  well-founded  horror  of 
conspiracies.  He  would  detail  with  precision 
the  miuutire  of  the  conspiracy  in  fayour  of  the 
Pretender,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Lords  North  and  Grey,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  the  heads,  and  he 
would  insist  on  a  connection  between  all  these 
plots  and  the  rise  of  Methodism.  The  perse- 
_  cation  of  the  Protestants  in  France  in  1723 
»s  another  of  the  events  which  was  deeply 
upressed  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Herbert.  It  was 
favourite  theory  of  his,  that  Methodism 
md  Popery  would  pull  hand  in  hand  against 
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genuine  Protestantism,  and  that  if  once  "  the 
new  hghta  "  should  be  followed  by  the  English 
people,  the  clei^  would  be  exposed  to  the 
same  indignities  and  deaths  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom.  Jonathan  Wild  had  un- 
doubtedly attracted  much  attention,  and  excited 
great  horror  by  his  infamous  and  multiplied 
thefts ;  but  John  Henley,  who  had  procured  a 
license  from  the  quarter  sessions  to  set  up  a 
conventicle  or  oratory,  and  had  thrown  off  his 
clerical  gown,  was  looked  upon  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert as  a  more  criminal,  because  more  dan- 
gerous, man.  Though  Mr,  Herbert  had  hved 
in  the  times  of  Atterbury,  Clarke,  Whiston, 
Locke,  H alley,  Addison,  Prior,  Pope,  and 
Gay,  he  had  no  decided  literary  taste,  and  was 
contented,  like  the  majority  of  men,  with  the 
morals  and  religion  of  the  Spectator,  Tatler, 
and  Guardian.  The  sermons  of  Bentley  at 
Boyle's  lectures  were  too  criticising  for  him, 
and  he  "  had  no  notion  of  novelties  in  religion, 
either  in  language,  style,  or  doctrine."  George  I. 
had  been  rather  too  much  disposed  to  tole- 
ration to  please  Mr.  Herbert,  and  when 
George  II.  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  hoped 
for  a  declaration  in  council  more  opposed  to 
the  innovations  of  the  epoch.     Even  the  Duke 
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of  York  and  Albany,  whose  protection  to  the 
Protestant  interests  in  Germany  secured  him 
the  love  of  all  the  true  friends  of  the  Established 
Church,  scarcely  went  far  enough  for  him, 
because  his  Majesty  was  tolerant  to  Lutherans, 
andCalvinist3,aswel!asto  Episcopalians.  When 
Mr.  Herbert  was  out  of  humour,  he  would  com- 
pare the  secret  and  other  collections  made  by 
the  Methodists  for  the  encouragement  of  chapel 
building,  to  the  plans  pursued  in  1730  by  the 
lower  classes  in  England  for  the  extortion  of 
money  by  incendiary  letters,  and  declared 
"  that  all  who  promoted  such  schemes  were 
enemies  of  the  Church."  On  other  occasions, 
he  regretted  that  he  had  seen  repealed,  in  1736, 
the  old  statutes  of  England  and  Scotland 
against  conjuration,  witchcraft,  and  dealing 
with  evil  spirits ;  and  vowed  that  it  would  have 
been  no  difficult  matter  to  apply  them  to  the 
mooters  of  the  new  schism.  The  frequent  ware 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Herbert  had  much  occupied 
his  attention.  Men's  minds  were  distracted 
by  national  warfare ;  and  moral  and  religious 
thoughts  and  plans  were  adjourned  to  more 
convenient  seasons.  True,  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital had  been  established,    but  not  without 
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opposition,  for  Mr.  Herbert's  party  viewed  thia 
measure  as  an  encrDactimetit  on.  ancient  usages. 
The  rebellion  of  1745,  whilst  it  had  justly  in- 
creased bia  aversion  to  Popery  and  to  Popish 
doctrines,  had  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  pre- 
judices against  all  changes  and  all  innovations, 
however  prudent  their  character,  and  wise  and 
beneficial  their  objects.  Heusedtosay  "that 
he  had  fifty  years  of  facts  to  get  over,  bel'ore 
he  could  possibly  view  with  even  an  impartial 
eye  any  proposals  for  reformation."  And  when 
riots  broke  out  at  Oxford,  four  years  after  the 
rebellion,  and  certain  young  men  were  arrested 
for  drinking  the  Pretender's  health,  Mr.  Her- 
bert accused  them  of  being  Methodists  in  prin- 
ciple, and  declared  "  that  for  his  part  he 
blamed  much  more  those  who  were  allowing 
the  introduction  of  Methodism  into  Ireland, 
than  he  did  the  Oxford  students  for  their  fac- 
tious disloyalty." 

In  the  year  in  which  the  vicar  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  was  born,  the  pubHc  mind  was 
greatly  agitated  by  the  non-insertion  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  ofanypositive  stipulation  against  search- 
ing Sritish  ships  in  the  American  seas.  The 
people  were  clamorous  against  this  omission, 
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and  cried  "  No  search,  no  search."  "  I  heartily 
second  this  cry,"  wrote  Mr.  Herbert  to  a  friend, 
*'  and  will  be  the  loudest  to  second  it ;  but 
there  is  a  search  which  we  all  should  cry  for; 
there  is  a  search  we  should  all  demand ;  and 
that  is  to  search  out  the  Methodists,  and  put 
them  down  by  act  of  parliament."  The  oppo- 
sition of  Mr.  Herbert  was  not,  however,  that 
of  an  unkind,  uncharitable,  or  wicked  man; 
but  it  proceeded  from  a  misapprehension  of 
the  character  and  objects  of  the  religious  move- 
ment which  he  witnessed,  but  could  not  com- 
prehend. As  this  misapprehension  not  only 
led  to  a  series  of  mistakes  in  the  character  of 
the  early  education  given  to  James  Herbert, 
his  son,  but  as  similar  opinions  have  now  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  led  to  the  erection 
of  Methodism  into  a  separate  sect,  without  the 
pale  and  direct  influence  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  to  other  vast  evils,  it  is 
proposed  to  devote  the  next  chapter  of  "  Yoim 
Life  "  to  recording  an  interesting  and  inipor- 

int  conversation  between  the  old  vicar  and 
I  biographer,  on  the  nature,  history,  infiu~ 

tees,  and  attitude  of  Methodism. 

\  now  time  to  return  to  the  family  circle 
Ktt  Epworth,     Mr.  and  Mrs,  Herbert  resolved 
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after  Miss  Losegrove  had  ceased  to  direct  the 
education  of  their  children,  to  make  other  and 
different  arrange  meats.  The  subject  of  these 
memoirs  had  now  reached  the  age  of  seven 
years,  and  as  his  temper  was  calm,  his  mind 
unusually  sedate,  Hnd  he  had  rather  a  super- 
abundance of  young  talent,  amounting  almost 
to  precocity,  it  was  decided  by  all  the  family 
that  he  really  ought  to  be  brought  up  for  a 
clergyman.  After  the  usual  discussions  to 
which  such  "first  thoughts"  generally  give 
rise,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  placed 
with  a  clergyman  in  Hereford,  whose  sound- 
ness of  views  was  guaranteed  by  his  own 
bishop,  and  whose  classical  acquirements  were 
the  theme  of  very  general  praise.  He  was,  of 
course.  Informed  as  to  the  destination  of  James 
Herbert  for  the  Church,  and  was  specially  in- 
rited  to  make  him  a  good  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar.  This  was  what  moat  pleased  Mr. 
Armstrong  in  the  varied  instructions  and  re- 
quests of  the  parents  of  his  new  pupil,  since 
Latin  and  Greek  were  his  ftivourite  studies, 
and  parsing  and  scanning  with  his  lads  was 
ever  his  delight. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Ann  Leese  com- 
menced, in  that  part  of  England  which  adjoins. 


I 
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Hereford,  her  fanatical  and  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings as  the  founder  or  chief  of  the  Sha- 
kers; and  Mr.  Herbert  had  all  his  previous 
tendencies  of  aversion  to  all  novelties  in  reli- 
gion confirmed,  by  a  scene  which  he  witnessed 
in  that  part  of  England,  when  conducting 
young  James  to  his  future  preceptor.  The 
carriage  was  proceeding  with  James  and  hie 
father  towards  the  old  town  of  Droitwich,  on 
the  road  from  Birmingham  to  Worcester,  at 
which  last  place  they  proposed  arriving  that 
evening,  and  from  thence  the  next  day  to  pro- 
ceed to  Hereford,  when  their  attention  was 
drawn  to  masses  of  people  on  every  side,  all 
pressing  forward  in  the  same  direction.  There 
was  much  of  serionsness  in  their  air,  and  of 
energy  in  their  movements,  and  they  appeared 
bent  either  on  much  good  or  on  great  mischief. 
They  were  hastening  with  rapid  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  then  curious,  but  since  de- 
stroyed, chapel  of  St.  Peter.  The  old  town  of 
Droitwich  looked  in  the  distance  as  »ad  as 
usual,  and  Mr.  Herbert  had  been  descanting 
on  the  decay  of  a  place  once  so  celebrated  as 
the  SahuEe  of  the  Romans.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter  was  an  object  of  some  interest  from  its 
■antiquity,  but  Mr.  Herbert  did  not  fail  to  in- 
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form  his  son  that  Droitwich  had  always  been 
distinguished  for  its  loyalty :  that  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  Charles  the  First,  in  1645, 
when  his  army  besieged  the  rebels  in  Hawkes- 
ley  House,  on  the  north  side  of  Bromeagrove 
Lickey,  and  that  so  much  did  the  burgeasea 
fiignaUze  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  their  unhappy  monarch,  that  he  sent 
them  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  was  long  pre- 
seryed  in  the  town's  archives.  The  chapel 
dependent  on  St.  Peter's  church,  and  towards 
which  the  crowds  were  apparently  hastening, 
then  stood  on  the  bridge,  through  the  middle 
of  which  the  high  road  from  Bromesgrove 
passed;  and  as  the  congregation  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  whilst  the  pulpit  and  reading 
desk  were  on  the  other,  it  was  not  unaptly  re- 
lated in  an  old  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
that  the  cartioay  lay  through  the  church. 

On  arriving  at  this  division  the  carriage 
passed  with  some  difficulty.  The  cartway  or 
roadway  was  blocked  up  by  the  curious,  the 
trembling,  the  nervous,  and  the  silent  spec- 
tators :  and  many  smiles  and  bows,  civil  re- 
quests and  polite  speeches,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Herbert  were  necessary,  to  obtain  a  passage 
for  his  vehicle.     The  church  was   crammed, 
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but  it  was  evident  that  there  was  something 
more  than  met  the  eye,  and  that  it  was  no 
ordinary  festival  or  preaching,  which  had  sum- 
moned together  so  extraordinary  an  assembly. 
As  soon  as  the  chapel-way  had  been  passed 
through,  and  Mr.  Herbert  considered  himself 
freed  from  the  possibility  of  insult,  he  inquired 
of  some  three  or  four  serious -looking  men  who 
stood  in  a  knot,  discussing  with  much  eamest- 
loess  the  question  which  engaged  all  their 
'  powers  of  mind  and  soul,  "  What  was  the 
pccasion  of  the  meeting?"  "  SJie  is  going  to 
preach,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  word  "  s/ie" 
was  pronounced  in  so  emphatic  a  tone,  that 
Mr.  Herbert  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  ask  of 
them,  at  least,  any  explanations  of  who  this 
"  she"  might  be.  They  were  evidently  het 
disciples.  He  directed  the  coachman  to  pro- 
ceed, with  slowness,  a  few  steps  further,  and 
asked  most  courteously  of  another  knot,  not  of 
men,  hut  of  women,  "  Who  is  the  lad^  who  is 
about  to  preach  ? "  The  word  "  lady"  evi- 
dently amused  or  surprised  them. 

"  Lady!"  said  the  youngest  of  them,  with 
more  of  scorn  than  civihty,  "  it  is  no  lady  i 
when  did  Zodie*  preach  ?  it  is  Anne  Leese^\ 
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"  Anne  Leese^  the  prophetess,"  muttered 
Mr.  Herbert  to  himself.  "  I  am  not  much 
wiser  than  I  was :  my  best  course  is  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  inn ;  make  there  all  the  necessary 
inquiries;  atid  learn  the  whole  truth  of  this 
silent,  but  not  less  real  commotion."  The 
mistress  of  the  inn,  the  master,  the  children, 
were  all  out.  A  cross,  crooked,  and  by  no 
means  well-informed  or  cleanly  old  woman, 
took  care  of  the  house.  The  usual  inmates 
had  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Peter,  and  all  he  could  learn  was,  that 
a  tall,  commanding,  handsome  woman  was 
attracting  great  crowds,  not  in  the  chapel,  but 
in  its  environs,  by  her  strange  doctrines,  won- 
derful cries,  and  still  more  extraordinary  jump- 
ing and  shaking.  She  was  the  chief  of  the 
Shakers  !  It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  warm  day  in  the  end  of  June ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  travellers  had  procured  some 
refreshment,  they  hastened  with  the  rest  of  the 
town  towards  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter.  On 
their  arriving  at  the  chapel  they  found  it  eva- 
cuated ;  it  would  seem  that  a  passing  shower 
of  rain,  which  lasted  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
had  been  the  occasion  of  their  seeking  momen- 
tary shelter  in  that  building — and  that  the 
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[  place  of  asBembling  was  in  a  field  not  far  re- 
moved. Men,  women,  and  children,  Bome  widi 
[  bundles  under  their  arms,  others  evidently  ex- 
hausted with  their  long  walks  ;  men  with  \«akf 
hair,  hanging  profusely  over  their  shoulderB, 
[  and  women  with  short  petticoats,  bnt  wearing 
I  cotton  drawers  to  the  ankle,  were  all  intent  on 
'  gaining  the  point  of  attraction ;  whilst  already 
a  movement  of  a  eingular  character  was  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Herbert,  like  the  waving  of  com 
during  a  somewhat  high  and  boisterous  vrind ; 
'  it  was   the  gathering  of  the  disciples  of  the 
schools  of  Ranters  and  Jumpers.     During  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Herbert  and  his  son  at  the  inn, 
)  -the  summer  shower  and  the  fleecy  clouds  had 
gone  over  and  were  cleared  away,  and  Anite 
Lbese,  the  prophetess,  was  on  the  campground. 
Her  habitual  residence  was  Manchester,  but 
she  had  left  that  place  on  a  Shaking  excursion, 
had  heen  joined  in   her  movements   by 
r'Bome  Welsh  Jumpers,  who  had  come  out  of 
■  the  principality   to  meet  her  on  her  travels, 
rMr.  Herbert  observed  that  the  large  field  in 
I  -which   they   met   was   guarded  by   voluntary 
'  agents  of  the  prophetess,  who  perambulated 
I  side  to  side,  and  all  of  whom,  as  they 
approached  each    other,   whispered    in   each 
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other's  ears  some  words  either  of  salutation  or 
caution,  as  is  the  habit  with  the  monks  of  La 
Trappe.    When  any  one  entered  the  field  who, 
by  his  manner  or  tone,  appeared  Ukely  to 
intend  to  disturb  the  proceedings  of  the  day, 
a  ^^ posse'*  of  these  partisans  soon  came  for- 
ward, first  requested  the  individual  to  retire, 
and  then  expelled  him  if  resistance  was  at- 
tempted.    Of  course  this  measure  led  to  pro- 
tests, to  quarrels,  and  even  to  blows ;  but  the 
possessors  of  the  field  were  in  too  great  a  ma- 
jority to  render  effectual  any  isolated  opposi- 
tion.   In  the  centre  of  the  field,  on  a  sort  of 
rough  but  solid  platform,  sate  the  Shakers^ 
prophetess,  or  rather  the  profligate  deceiver. 
She  was  tall,  conmianding,  rather  inclined  to 
be  pretty,  smiled  benignantly  on  some  chiefs 
of  the  Jumpers  who  had  arrived  to  lend  her 
their  support  and  countenance,  and  at  four 
o'clock,  with  her  arms  outstretched  in  an  atti* 
tude  more  calculated  to  excite  terror  than  love, 
she  ordered  the  assembled  multitudes  to  keep 
sUenee.     The  word     "  silence''  was    quickly 
repeated  firom  mouth  to  mouth,  and   in   leRt* 
than  a  minute  there  was  the  silence  of  the 
grave. 

"  Friends  and  disciples!"  she  began,  "  Imf^ii 
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with  awe  to  the  word  of  God,  as  about  to  be 
revealed  to  you  by  me — by  me,  the  elect  lady, 
of  whom  it  hath  been  written,  '  And  there 
appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven;  a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her 
feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars;  and  she,  being  with-child,  cried,  tra- 
vailing in  birth  and  pain,  to  be  deUvered. 
And  she  brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  was 
to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  her 
child  was  caught  up  unto  God  and  to  his 
throne.'  Yes;  I  am  her,  in  whom  the  Divinity 
dwells  as  truly  as  in  Christ  Jesus  himself,  with 
equal,  nay,  superior  glory." 

Mr.  Herbert  felt  a  thrill  of  horror  when  this 
blasphemer  had  so  far  proceeded,  and  his  first 
movement  was  not  only  one  of  revolt,  but  of  a 
desire  to  retreat.  It  was  too  late.  He,  who 
had  hoped  from  the  position  in  which  he  first 
placed  himself  to  withdraw  at  pleasure,  now 
found  that  the  field  was  full,  that  close  batta- 
lions of  the  populace  pressed  on  all  parts 
around  him,  that  the  workmen  from  the  salt 
springs  had  all  arrived,  that  masses  of  the 
curious  from  all  around  had  rendered  escape  on 
his  part  impossible,  and  that  he  had  now  no 
alternative  but  to  remain. 
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Against  me,  and  me  only,  hath  come  forth 
the  great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  head. 
His  tail  is  drawing  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  shall  cast  them  to  the  earth,  and 
he  hath  stood  before  me  to  devour  my  child 
so  soon  as  it  shall  be  born.  But  I  shall  pre- 
vail." 

When  she  said  this  her  followers  groaned 
with  frantic  fervour,  and  those  who  did  not 
join  in  the  cry,  exposed  themselves  to  no  very 
amiable  reprimand  from  such  of  her  partisans 
or  converts  as  were  mixed  up  with  the  crowd. 

'*  He  will  come  to  judge  the  world,  but  / 
am  his  forerunner.  Endowed  with  gifts  of 
tongues  and  of  miracles,  I  have  the  power  of 
reading  your  hearts  and  discovering  what  pass- 
eth  within  you.  I  am  now  travailing  in  birth  for 
the  whole  world:  no  blessing  can  descend  to 
any  human  being  except  by  and  through  me ; 
confess  then  to  me  your  sins.  You  cannot 
conceal  them  from  me.  Confess  and  repent, 
and  you  shall  be  saved;  but  hypocrisy  will  be 
unavaiUng,  and  those  who  shall  disbelieve  me, 
and  my  predictions,  will  commit  the  unpardon- 
able sin." 

This  declaration  led  to  some  unintelligible 
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teunuurs  on  the  part  of  those,  who,  like  the 

erberts,  had  proceeded  thither  from  curiosi^; 
but  those  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the  cltt- 
raours,  shrieks,  cries,  yells,  and  groans  of  her 
quite  frantic  adherents. 

"  The  first  resurrection  is  past ;  now  you  are 
to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit ;  I  am  the  teacher  in 
whom  I  will,  I  pardon;  whom  1 
will,  I  cure;  whom  I  will,  I  make  alive.  1 
have  power  to  heal  the  sick,  to  raise  the  dead, 
to  cast  out  deT03.  I  have  a  daily  and  hourly 
intercourse  with  the  angelic  choir;  the  spirits 
of  the  just  are  my  companions  whilst  travailii^ 
in  birth  for  you  all;  I  can  speak  in  all  tongues 

which  I  desire  to  speak ;  my  followers  will  be 
the  happiest  in  heaven,  and  are  already  the 
most  blessed  on  earth." 

There  was  some  sort  of  demi-opposition,  at 
it  appeared  to  Mr.  Herbert,  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jumpers  at  this  sti^e 
of  the  proceedings,  perhaps  because  they  would 
have  preferred  her  saying  "  among  "  the  most 
blessed  on  earth,  and  not  positively  "  the'' 
most  blessed;  but  this  movement  was  at  once 
silenced  by  some  few  words  she  spoke  in  a  low 
voice  to  them,  so  thf 
IB  no  future  intemiptio 
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"  If  you  become  my  disciples  you  will  form 
part  of  the  144,000  who  are  redeemed  from 
the  earth;  but  do  you  know  the  condition? 
You  must  abandon  marriage;  my  church  is 
come  out  of  the  order  of  natural  generation; 
and  I  introduce  the  beginning  of  heaven  on 
earth." 

This  was  apparently  the  most  objectionable 
passage,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant  and 
astounded  throng,  in  the  speech  of  Anne  Leese, 
for  there  were  long  and  strong  murmurs  of 
doubt,  if  not  of  disapprobation.  This  move- 
ment she  perceived,  and  then,  throwing  her- 
self in  a  menacing  attitude  and  raising  her 
voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  she  exclaimed, 

"  What!  will  you  resist  me?  Will  you  dare 
to  question  my  authority?  Will  you  call  down 
my  wrath  and  my  curses  upon  you?  Tremble, 
tremble,  for  both  your  bodies  and  your  souls, 
before  you  venture  on  such  a  course.  I  know 
all  that  is  passing  in  your  hearts.  Every  blas- 
phemous smile,  diabolic  sneer,  proud  and 
haughty  look  in  this  field  has  been  seen  by  me ; 
and  if  you  do  not  repent,  believe,  confess,  and 
become  my  disciples,  you  shall  be  cursed  in 
your  basket,  in  your  store,  in  your  springs,  on 
your  couches,  in  your  prospects  here,  and  in 
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your  hopes  of  heaven,  iify  disciples  may  laugky 
for  they  can  be  Joyful;  may  dance,  for  they  can 
be  merry;  may  siny,  for  they  can  be  hctppy. 
Believe — believe — ^believe." 

The  Welsh  Jumpers  and  Welsh  working 
classes  who  were  present  cried  ^^Goyoniant! 
Goyoniant !  "  (meaning  Glory,  glory) ;  whilst 
the  Shakers  screamed  "Amen,  amen,"  with 
such  fury  that  Mr.  Herbert  shook  with  fear, 
and  young  James  wept  from  horror. 

"  Let  us  sing,"  said  the  blaspheming  oracle 
of  this  fanatical  throng ;  and,  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  those  who  were  acquainted  with  her 
sort  of  music  and  melody,  wailed  in  one  con- 
tinuous and  discordant  plaint,  without  metre 
or  tune,  their  past  want  of  belief  in  her  and 
her  mission. 

"  It  is  enough,"  ejaculated  this  impostor, 
and  the  singing  ceased. 

"  Begone,  unbelief !  "  she  continued ;  "  wail 
no  longer  !  Put  on  the  garments  of  triumph 
and  joy !  the  Elect  one  is  here  !  You  believe  ! 
oh  yes,  you  believe :  then  joy,  joy  for  ever ; 
sing  us  a  song  of  rapture  !  " 

The  song  of  rapture  was  quick  and  lively, 
but  the  words  were  only  known  to  the  initiated  ; 
and  the  wild  cries  at  the  end  of  each  stanza. 
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resembled  the  yells  of  savages  as  they  raise  on 
their  bloody  stakes  the  scalps  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

Such  cries  were  at  once  succeeded  by  the 
peculiar  antics  of  this  class  of  fanatics. 

"  Let  us  celebrate  our  victory  over  sin/'  cried 
this  wretched  woman ;  and  that  was  the  signal 
for  the  scenes  which  followed. 

'*  You  do  not  tremble  as  you  ought/'  said  a 
brawny-armed  woman,  coarse,  strong,  vulgar, 
but  mad  with  excitement,  who  stood  near  Mr. 
Herbert ;  and  seizing  him  round  the  waist, 
turned  him  round  and  round  so  often,  and  with 
such  violence,  that  both  fell  from  exhaustion 
on  the  ground.  Resistance  on  his  part  was 
vain ;  deeply  for  himself  did  he  regret  that  his 
curiosity  had  led  him  to  such  a  spot,  but  yet 
more  deeply  for  his  child. 

The  Shakers  were  about  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber. They  sung  or  screamed  as  they  twirled 
themselves  and  occasionally  each  other,  with 
amazing  quickness  and  agility ;  and  so  con- 
vinced were  these  fanatics  that  it  was  the 
Spirit  of  God  working  in  them  which  led  them 
to  these  movements  and  gestures,  that  when 
dropping  on  the  ground  from  fatigue,  they  ex- 
claimed,  "  Blessed  be  God !    praise    to  his 
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name  ! "  whilst  others  cried  out,  "  Blessed  be 
his  servant  Anne  !  "  Some  raised  one  arm 
in  the  air  whilst  they  danced  round  in  the 
smallest  circle,  and  others  raising  both  hands 
were  vehement  in  their  movements  towards 
heaven. 

The  Jumpers  were  fewer  in  number,  as  they 
were  only  visitors ;  but  what  they  wanted  in 
numerical  strength  they  made  up  by  their 
physical  violence.  After  singing  some  Welsh 
stanzas  of  an  exciting  character  with  great 
rapidity,  at  least  thirty  times,  and  interspersing 
them  with  cries  of  "  Gogoniant,  gogoniant/*  a 
leader  stepped  forward,  reminded  them  that 
David  danced  before  the  ark ;  that  the  babe 
leaped  in  the  womb  of  Elizabeth;  that  the 
man  whose  lameness  was  removed  leaped  and 
praised  God  for  the  mercy  which  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  that  Jumping  was  a  token  of  the 
great  joy  and  happiness  of  their  present  Jeru- 
salem state,  and  of  their  victory  over  sin,  the 
world,  and  death.  He  then  began  to  jump 
with  great  elasticity,  and  to  a  surprising 
height.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  rest :  the 
Shakers  and  the  Jumpers  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  rockings,  groanings,  cries,  and  frantic 
fury,  and  the  scene  was  rendered  frightful  by 
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the  shrieks  of  many  an  alarmed  spectator,  the 
moans  of  fainting  women,  and  the  hysterical 
sobs  of  some  of  the  half-maddened  and  yet 
exhausted  fanatics. 

The  sun  had  long  set  on  this  scene  of  wild 
and  incoherent  turbulence,  before  Mr.  Herbert 
could  release  himself  from  the  pressing  ranks 
of  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  were 
more  or  less  affected  or  influenced  by  the  pro- 
ceedings they  witnessed.  At  length  an  open- 
ing was  made  by  the  bearing  away  of  some 
new  disciples,  who,  from  want  of  habit  or 
practice,  were  unable  to  resist  the  depressing 
and  enfeebling  results  of  such  physical  efforts ; 
and  Mr.  Herbert,  overcome  with  horror,  dis- 
gust, and  grief,  gained,  he  knew  not  how,  the 
inn  at  Droitwich,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
with  real  and  unaffected  devotion,  and  as  he 
lay  on  his  bed  and  sought  repose,  thanked 
God,  with  all  the  fervour  of  which  he  was  sus- 
ceptible, that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A     CHAPTER     ON     METHODISM — ITS     EARLY     DAYS FIRST 

PRINCIPLES    —    CHURCH     OF     ENGLAND     CHARACTER—- 

CHANGES PREACHERS  —   CONTEMPORARY   HISTORY  

ITINERANCY — ^AND  PROPOSED  UNION  WITH  THE  CHURCH. 

"  Let  us  have  our  promised  chat  on  Metho- 
dism to-day,"  said  the  old  vicar — ^^  the  morn- 
ing is  favourable  for  a  quiet  stroll — the  air  is 
mild  and  balmy,  and  though  at  eighty-three 
years  of  age  my  legs  will  not  carry  me  so  fast 
as  yours  can  do,  yet  you  will,  I  know,  accom- 
modate your  strength  and  vigour  to  my  age 
and  weakness,  and  we  may  manage  to  get 
through  the  whole  of  the  subject  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred  in  the  course  of  our 
conversations  on  my  past  life/'  This  proposal 
was  accepted ;  and  as  rather  a  strong  feeUng  was 
then  entertained  by  the  biographer  of  the  vicar 
against  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  its  relation  to 
the  Church  of  England,  he  at  once  stated 
such  to  be  the  case. 

Biographer.  I  can  scarcely  tell  how  it  is, 
but  so  it  is,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy 
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with  whom  from  time   to   time   it  has  been 
my  happiness  to  be  acquainted^  I  have  found 
entertaining  a  stronger  aversion  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  than  even  to  dissenters.  Some 
have  regarded  them  as  timid  or  cowardly  dis- 
senters;  some  have  looked  on  them  as  insi- 
dious   enemies   of  the    Church;    some   have 
spoken  of  them   as   more   dangerous  to  the 
Establishment  in  their  parishes  than  any  other 
body  of  separatists ;  and  some  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were,  with  all  their 
affected   respect  for,    and    gratitude    to    the 
Church,  seeking   gradually  to  undermine  it. 
And  from  all  I  have  yet  learnt  of  the  early 
history  of  this  sect  or  body,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  that,  from  the  first  time  they  appeared, 
to  the  present  day,  the  clergy  of  our  Church 
have  always  distrusted  them,    and   from  the 
commencement  of  their  career  discovered  in 
them   grounds  for  apprehension  and   alarm; 
whether  just  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Vicar.  There  was  one  fact.  Sir,  which  always 
operated  in  the  earlier  days   of  Methodism 
against  the  Wesleys.    It  was  this — the  families 
of   their  parents  were  dissenters.     Both  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  Wesleys  were  brought 
up  Nonconformists.    The  High  Church  prin* 
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ciples  of  those  times  were  very  different  indeed 
to  those  of  the  period  in  which  we  now  live. 
The  English  dissenters,  by  their  more  than 
suspected  loyalty,  by  their  decidedly  anti- 
orthodox  doctrines,  and  by  their  Socinian 
tendencies,  had  opposed  to  them  all  that  was 
episcopal,  monarchical,  and  Hanoverian;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  so  vehement  in  their 
diatribes  against  the  Church,  that  the  clergy 
looked  on  Nonconformists  with  horror.  The 
Vicar  of  Epworth,  I  mean  Samuel  Wesley, 
was  aware  of  this  special  motive  of  opposition 
to  his  son;  and  when  that  son  assisted  him 
as  his  curate,  the  former  was  quite  as  High 
Church,  as  to  discipline,  as  even  the  most  zea- 
lous of  the  clergy  then  desired. 

Biographer.  And  yet  John  Wesley,  in  estab- 
lishing preaching  at  the  Foundry  Chapel,  must 
have  been  aware  that  he  acted  irregularly,  and 
contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

Vicar.  Unquestionably  he  must.  Sir;  but 
you  have  skipped  over  a  period  of  not  less 
than  eleven  years  of  his  life,  and  those  eleven 
years  were  not  the  least  important  of  his  his- 
tory. What  did  he  begin  by  doing.  Sir,  in 
1729?  Simply  meeting  other  young  men  to 
read  the  Greek  Testament.    Tins  was  neither 
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an  irregular  act,  nor  an  unwise  or  unprofitable 
appropriation  of  his  time.  During  the  years 
1730,  1731,  and  1732,  he  continued  this  prac- 
tice, and  was  joined  by  some  of  his  pupils,  for 
he  was  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  Greek 
Lecturer  and  Moderator  of  the  classes.  When 
Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Broughton,  Mr.  Clayton, 
and  Mr.  Hervey  joined  him  in  those  meetings, 
which  were  of  a  purely  religious  character,  he 
was  one  of  the  strictest  Churchmen  of  the  day. 
Without  relying  on  works  as  a  means  of  sal- 
vation, he  communicated  every  week,  fasted 
often,  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to 
works  of  charity,  and  took  the  works  of  Bishop 
Taylor  as  his  religious  guide.  During  this 
period  no  one  was  more  attentive  than  himself 
to  Church  of  England  discipline  and  practice. 
His  desire  to  remain  at  Oxford,  and  his  refusal 
to  act  on  the  advice  of  his  family,  and  seek  to 
obtain  the  next  presentation  to  the  living  of 
Epworth  after  the  death  of  his  father,  pro- 
ceeded likewise  from  motives  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  his  avowed  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England.  He  desired  to  remain  at 
Oxford,  the  head-quarters  of  High  Church 
principles,  not  to  dissuade  men  out  of  those 
principles,  not  to  promote  dissent,  to  which  he 
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was  opposed,  and  not  even  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  any  new  class  of  separatists 
which  he  might  think  more  in  harmony  with 
the  New  Testament ;  but  to  endeavour  to  incul- 
cate on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  the  necessity 
for  a  revival  of  religion,  not  out  of,  but  tmthin 
the  pale  of  that  Church  of  which  he  was  a  sin- 
cere and  devoted  servant. 

Biographer.  But  do  you  not  think  that  Mr. 
Wesley  had  then  an  idea  of  forming  a  sect 
separate  from  the  Church,  though  in  corre- 
spondence with  it,  and  which  should  one  day 
bear  his  name  ? 

Vicar.  Most  certainly  not ;  for  although  his 
classical  tastes  and  acquirements,  as  well  as 
his  conviction  that  he  could,  by  remaining  at 
Oxford,  render  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
Episcopacy  and  of  vital  Christianity,  led  him 
to  prefer  that  residence :  yet,  when  the  trustees 
of  the  new  colony  of  Georgia,  who  wished  to 
send  out  clergymen  to  administer  to  the  spiri- 
tual wants  of  the  colonists,  and  also  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  applied  to  Mr. 
Wesley  and  his  Oxford  friends,  he  consented 
to  become  one  of  their  number.  During  the 
time  that  he  remained  at  Frederica  and  Savan- 
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nah,  he  conformed  strictly  to  the  discipline  of 
the  National  Church  of  England,  and  adhered 
rigidly  to  its  rubric  when  he  refused  to  admi- 
nister in  that  country  the  sacrament  to  those, 
whom  he  judged  unworthy  of  receiving  it. 
When  he  returned  to  England  and  set  about 
examining  the  basis  of  his  faith,  and  on  re- 
viewing his  religious  character  and  state  before 
God,  he  perused  the  works,  not  of  separatists, 
but  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church.  His  intimacy 
with  Bohler,  the  Moravian,  has  been  thought 
by  Bome  to  have  led  to  a  wish  on  his  part  to 
estabhsh  a  new  and  important  sect,  but  I  have 
not  discovered  any  facta  in  favour  of  that 
opinion. 

Biographer.  Still,  Sir,  it  is  a  fact,  that  soon 
after  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  1738, 
the  date  which  he  assigns  to  that  event,  he 
began  to  preach  a  doctrine  which  was  appa- 
rently new  to  him,  viz.  that  of  justification  by 
grace  through  faith,  formed  a  religious  society 
in  Fetter-lane,  and  printed  the  rules  as  those 
of  the  "  orders  of  a  religious  society  meeting 
in  that  place,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
God  by  Saint  James,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Peter  Bohler." 

Vicar.  This  was  an  irregular  act  of  a  regular 
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Churchman;  for  though  Mr.  Weeley  and  his 
friends  met  there,  and  assembled  with  the  Mo- 
ravians, they  remained  members  of  the  Church, 
and  received  the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
episcopally  ordained  ministers. 

Biographer.  But  when  Mr.  Wesley  \-isited 
Germany,  and  studied  attentively  the  economy 
of  the  Moravians,  do  you  not  believe  that  he 
then  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  separate 
sect  from  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Vicar.  I  think  not.  Remember  that  at  that 
tune,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  his  Society  of  Church  of 
England  Christians,  with  a  few  Moravians 
included,  were  only  thirty-two  in  number ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  his  visit  to  Germany 
and  Holland  was  made  rather  with  the  view  of 
establishing  his  own  mind  as  to  his  duty,  and 
enlightening  it  as  to  the  characteristics  of  Mo- 
raviauism,  than  of  forming  out  of  the  Mora- 
vian principles  of  government  any  basis  for  a 
new  sect  or  opinion  in  the  country.  Here  com- 
menced the  first  error  of  the  clergy  of  our 
Church  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wesley.  They 
shut  th^  churches  against  him.  They  wert 
.  afraid  that  their  coldness  and  formality  should 
■  become  contaminated  by  his  zeal.     They  were 
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afraid  that  their  tendency  to  rely  on  works 
would  be  overthrown  by  the  doctrines  of  faith 
he  preached;  and  although,  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  eight  bands  of  men  made  but 
a  total  of  sixty-four,  yet  so  averse  were  the 
clergy  of  those  times  to  the  introduction  of  any 
new  elements  of  truth,  light,  and  faith,  that 
they  preferred  greatly  to  isolate  Methodism, 
and  leave  it  to  its  own  resources,  thus  setting 
it  up  as  an  opponent,  rather  than  introducing 
what  was  good  of  it  into  the  Church  itself. 

Biographer.  But  what  do  you  say  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Whitefield,  and  preaching  in  the  open 
air. 

Vicar.  Undoubtedly  this  was  irregular ;  but 
who  had  driven  him  to  this  proceeding  ?  He 
was  most  averse  to  it.  He  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  it  was  a  practice  that  was  neither  orderly 
nor  decent;  but  the  churches  were  closed 
against  him ;  persecution  had  begun  to  arous6 
in  him  his  latent  energies :  and  Uke  the  pent- 
up  stream,  which  if  allowed  to  pursue  its  accus- 
tomed course,  and  to  pass  on  in  its  noiseless 
career,  would  carry  with  it  health  and  plenty, 
yet  when  prevented  by  artificial  obstacles  from 
passing  on  in  its  wonted  channels,  will  at  last 
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overcome  all  impediments,  and  sweep 
before  it  the  vegetation  and  the  productions  il 
formerly  promoted  and  increased ;  so  Wesley 
and  his  partisans  commenced  their  out-door 
proceedings  as  their  "  dernier  resort,"  but  not 
until  some  years  of  experience  had  convinced 
them  that  the  clergy  would  continue  to  oppose 
all  their  attempted  efforts  within  the  walls  of  the 
national  churches. 

Biographer.  Do  you  intend,  then.  Sir,  to 
justify  these  preachings  in  the  open  air,  and 
this  disobedience  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  of  which  both  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield  were  members  ? 

Vicar.  Certainly  not,  Sir;  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  all  such  means 
as  were  Still  at  their  disposal,  such  as  conversa- 
tions, private  meetmgs  for  reading  and  prayer, 
the  distribution  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  suita- 
ble printed  sermons,  essays,  and  small  treatis 
and  to  have  left  the  opening  of  the  doors  of 
churches,  as  well  as  of  the  hearts  of  men  to 
truth,  to  Him,  who  is  the  Head  of 
church.  But  I  am  merely  replying  to  the^ 
objection  otlen  brought  forward  against  the 
founders  of  Methodism,  that  they  were  separa- 
tists, and  desired  to  establish  a  religion  bei 
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their  own  name,  instead  of  to  introduce  new 
elements  of  vital  religion  into  the  Church 
itself. 

Biographer.  Then,  from  the  lime  they 
preached  in  the  open  air,  you  think  that  John 
Wesley  ceased  to  be  an  Episcopalian  ? 

Vicar.  By  no  means.  Neither  himself  nor 
his  brother  Charles  ceased  to  remain  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  When  Charles 
Wesley  was  summoned  before  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  he  professed  a  warm  attachment 
for  the  Church;  when  at  Oxford,  and  thedean  was 
greatly  displeased  with  him,  he  would  not  do 
otherwise  than  declare  his  love  for  the  Cliurch  ; 
and,  in  order  to  show  in  the  following  year  that 
the  desire  of  both  the  Wesleya  was  not  to 
offend  the  heads  of  that  Church  to  which  they 
were  sincerely  attached,  but  simply  to  seek  to 
convert  the  souls  of  men,  they  devoted  a  consi- 
derable period  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood.  This  was  an  obscure 
and  unostentatious,  though  important,  work. 
Here,  again,  the  clergy  of  that  period  took  an 
unwise  stand  with  reference  to  the  two  Wesleys. 
Instead  of  receiving  the  Kingswood  converted 
colliers  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  by  ad- 
ministering to  them  the  holy  sacrament,  they 
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refused  bo  to  do,  thus  not  only  rejecting  usefiil 
materials  for  the  Church  itself,  but  throwing 
them  off  on  the  dissenting  separatists  of  the 
day,  or  compelling  them  to  erect  tliemselves 
into  a  new  body.  So  when  Mr.  Wesley  pro- 
ieded  to  Wales,  the  clergy  of  the  principality 
(fused  htm  admission  into  their  churches, 
though  he  was  a  regularly  ordained  minister,  a 
decided  lover  of  the  Episcopal  form  of  church 
government,  and  desirous  above  all  things  of 
preaching  in  the  national  pulpits.  At  this  period 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  history,  when  asked  by  a  bro- 
ther clergyman  on  what  points  he  differed  from 
the  Church  of  England,  he  answered,  that,  to 
the  beat  of  his  knowledge,  he  differed  in  none; 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  being 
those  which  he  preached. 

Biographer.  But  what  can  you  say,  Sir,  of 
his  connection  with  the  Moravians,  who  at  that 
time,  at  least  in  London,  entertained  some 
Biystic  notions,  as  to  ceasing  from  ordinances, 
and  waiting  for  faith  in  silence  ? 

Vicar.  Mr.  Wesley,  Sir,  was  never  a  Mora- 
in,  either  in  doctrine,  discipline,  or  practice. 
He  joined  their  Fetter-lane  meetings  because 
Bbhler,  their  leader,  had  been  instrumental  in 
lis  conversion ;  because  the  Moravians  were 
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alive  to  and  anxious  about  the  then  cold  and 
lifeless  state  of  reUgion  amongst  all  classes  of 
the  community;  because  they  were  as  much 
darmed  as  he  was  at  the  growth  of  So- 
dnianism  among  the  dissenters;  and  finally^ 
because  having  been  virtually  excluded  by  the 
clergy  from  their  intercourse  and  fellowship,  he 
amiled  himself  of  this  means  of  exciting  in  the 
muds  of  some  men,  at  least,  attention  to  the 
decay  of  spiritual  religion  in  the  nation.  But 
when  he  saw  the  evils  of  the  Moravian  system 
— ^its  uncertain  character,  and,  above  all,  its 
reparation  from  the  Church  of  England,  of 
vhich  he  continued  to  be  a  warm  admirer  and 
supporter — he  detached  himself  wholly  from 
tiat  body ;  and  then,  being  left  to  himself  and 
hs  own  resources,  formed  that  Methodist  So- 
ciety in  1740,  which  has  since  had  such  amazing 
success  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
anl  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Biographer.  From  1740,  then,  you  think  that 
Mr  Wesley  and  his  followers  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England? 

Ticar.  Oh  no  !  certainly  not.  For  when,  in 
1143,  he  drew  up  a  set  of  rules,  which  continue 
to  be  in  force  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
obervance  of  which  was  then,  and  is  now,  the 
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^ndition  of  membership,  those  rules  wem^^H 
IjEnich  a  character  as  not  to  exclude  any  Chn^^H 
man.    The  sole  object  was  to  assist  the  membcn 
to  make  "  their  calUng  and  election  sure,"  bj 
cultivating  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  by  i 
holy  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Chiist.  .^^^ 

Biographer.  But  what  do  you  say  to>j^^| 
employment  by  Mr.  Wesley  of  men,  not  ^^H 

■gcpallr/  ordained,  as  preachers  ?  |^^| 

^  Vicar.  They  were  little  more  in  the  first^^H 
stance  than  Sunday-school  teachers  in  J^^l 
Church  schools,  Sir.  Charles  Wesley  wat 
always  opposed  to  it ;  and  as  some  clergymar 
was  nearly  every  two  or  three  months  cominj 
forward  to  offer  his  services,  he  counsellet 
waiting.  John  Wesley  was  more  eager  thai 
his  brother,  as  to  the  conversion  of  men ;  bit 
when  Mr,  Maxfield,  one  of  his  first  preach eu, 
commenced  his  labours,  so  little  was  there  jf 

I  Resign  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  form  a 
pect,  that  he  only  authorized  him,  in  his  ovn 
^sence  from  London,  to  pray  with  the  soci;ty 
'Wid  advise  them  as  might  be  needful.  He  vas 
not  even  allowed  to  preach ;  and  although  he 
afterwards  suffered  hira  to  do  so,  yet  he  fdt 
,|^at  some  apology  was  even  due  for  this,  i 
Imittedthat  if  the  parochial  clei^  would  i 
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have  taken  the  charge  of  those,  who  in  diSerent 
places  had  been  turned  to  God  by  his  ministry, 
and  by  that  of  his  fellow-labourers,  he  would 
not  have  appointed  preachers.  These  preachers 
also,  even  when  named,  had  no  power  given 
to  them  to  administer  sacraments ;  but  Mr. 
Wesley  and  his  e-arly  friends  all  communicated 
at  the  altar  of  the  National  Church. 

Biographer.  Still,  Mr.  Wesley  by  such  con- 
duct did  in  fact  establish  a  distinct  sect. 

Vicar.  Without  intending  to  do  so.  He  de- 
clared that  he  should  have  delighted  to  have 
resigned  to  the  spiritual  care  of  his  authorized 
brethren  of  the  Established  Church  those  who 
had  been  converted  under  his  ministry ;  but  that 
as  the  clergy  refused  to  take  charge  of  those 
converts,  believing  them  to  be  dissenters  from 
the  Church,  he,  Mr.  Wesley,  and  his  coadjutors 
resorted  to  the  expedient  not  of  ordaining 
ministers,  for  that  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
justified  in  doing,  but  of  appointing  preachers 
to  meet  the  rest  as  often  as  they  could,  in  order 
to  confirm  them  in  the  ways  of  God,  either  by 
reading  to  them,  or  by  prayer,  or  by  exhorta- 
tion. 

Biographer.  But  when  Mr.  Wesley  perceiyed 
that  the  clergy  would  not  consent  to   admit 
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ito  their  flocks  thoae  whom  they  regarded  as 

iparatists,  was  it  not  his  duty  to  have  ceased 

to  prosecute  his  labours,  other  than  by  means 

of  preaching  in  the  churches  still  open  to  Lim, 

well  as  by  the  plans  I  just  mentioned  ? 

Vicar.  Why  the  fact  is,  Sir,  that  when  Mr. 

esley  appointed  those  preachers  to  pray, 
read,  and  exhort,  he  directed  that  the  hours  of 
service  should  in  no  instance  interfere  with 
those  of  the  Establishment,  and  the  members 
were  exhorted  to  communicate  at  the  parish 
church.  He  wished  to  raise  up  a  religious 
society  mithin  the  National  Church,  not  without 
it.  He  wished  to  introduce  a  greater  mass  of 
the  leaven  of  vital  piety  amongst  its  members. 
For  a  great  many  years  this  system  existed  in 
Buch  a  state,  that  if  the  clergy  had  been  dis- 
posed to  co-operate,  and  if  the  principle  of 
itinerancy  in  neglected  and  destitute  districts 
iwhere  there  were  no  churches  had  been  per- 
.itted,  the  people  now  called  Wesleyan  Metho- 

!ts  would  have  remained  members  of  the 
'Church  of  England.  On  some  occasions,  in- 
'ideed,  and  even  as  early  as  1743,  the  clergy  of 
iCertain  districts  were  impressed  with  the  good 
Ijefiected  by   his  instrumentality,  and  desired 

,t  the  religious  movement  commenced  by  his 
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means  should  be  carried  on  by,  and  in  the 
Church ;  but  these  conditions  were  rare,  and 
the  Wesleya  were  unwisely  regarded  as  sepa- 
ratists. I  say  nothing  of  the  active  and  cruel 
opposition  made  to  him  by  a  few  depraved 
men.  The  opposition  was  on  the  whole  not 
greater  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  it 
is  surprising  that  more  were  not  sensible  to  the 
spiritual  advantages  which  would  have  resulted 
to  the  National  Church,  by  preventing  the 
religious  movement  among  the  people  from 
becoming  detached  from  Episcopal  influence. 

Bioffrapker.  The  violent  opposition  of  the 
clergy  to  Mr.  Wesley  proceeded,  it  appears  to 
me,  from  three  causes :— first,  from  the  real  decay 
of  vital  Christianity  in  the  country,  a  disregard 
for  practical  religion,  and  a  contempt  for  reli- 
gious ordinances ;  second,  from  the  example 
of  a  dissolute  court,  which  spread  its  influence 
among  all  classes  of  society,  the  Puritanism  of 
a  former  age  having  found  its  counterpart  in 
the  open  licentiousness  of  that  which  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  third,  from  an  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  many  that  Mr,  Wesley  had  some 
connection  with,  or  sympathy  for,  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender.  In  various  ports  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
Journal,  we  find  instances  recorded  of  the 
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^^^Bclergy  denouncing  him  as  a  Papist,  Jesuit,  se- 
^^^B.ducer,  and,  even  as  a  bringer-in  of  the  Pre- 

^^^B '  Vicar,  There  were  other  reasons.  Sir,  for  the 
^^^Fopposition  made  to  him.  The  period  antece- 
'  dent  to  that  in  which  Mr,  Wesley  flourished, 

had  not  been  favourable  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
^^^^  gious  improvement  of  the  people.     The  hope- 
^^^Lltil  progress  of  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
^^^Btion  had  been  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars; 
^^^B  and  the  bad  passions  and  tumultuous  feelings, 
which  those  wars  had  called  into  play,  had  not 
subsided  when  he  appeared  in  the  arena.     The 
^^_    religious  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  had  not 
^^K.also  been  forgotten;    and   all   pretensions  to 
^^H  personal  piety  were  treated  by  the  mass  of  the 
^^^    people,  as  the  remains  of  that  Puritanism  they 
had  been  taught,  to  ridicule  and  distrust.  Even 
rehgious  forms  were  treated  with  indifference 
and  contempt,  and  church-going  was  a  prac- 
tice which  had  very  near  fallen  into  disuse. 
L  When  then  the  lower  orders  saw  the  Wesleya 

^^H^  preaching  in  the  open  air,  whilst  the  churches 
^^^vwere    three-fourths   empty,    they   could     but 
^^^P  fiBcribe  their  exclusion  from  the  church  pulpits 
either  to  the  facts  that  they  were  teaching  new 
and  strange  doctrines,  that  they  were  secretly 
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to  the  Church  and  the  government, 
and  favourable  to  the  Pretender;  or  else  that 
they  were  a  revival  of  that  Puritanism  which 
was>  in  their  opinion,  even  more  hateful  than 
Jacohimsm  itself. 

Biographer.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
exaggerate  to  our  own  minds  the  moral  and 
religious  depreseion,  or  falling  oS  of  days 
which  produced  such  distinguished  men  as 
Seeker,  Butler,  Gibson,  and  Burnet. 

Vicar.  But  which  also  produced  Herbert, 
Hobbea,  Toland,  Blount,  Mandeville,  Shaftes- 
bury, Tindal,  Morgan,  Woolston,  Chubb,  and 
Bolingbroke.  The  sunken  state.  Sir,  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  civil  wars,  and  the  contests 
ofembitteredparties,  were  the  proximate  causes 
of  English  Deism.  "  They  precipitated  the 
natural  revulsion  of  overloaded  reason  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  absolute  scepticism.  Not 
a  single  doctrine  or  evidence  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Christianity  escaped  the  sifting  or 
trial  not  only  of  those  philosophers,  hut  of 
many  of  the  clergy."  And  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Seeker  himself?  Did  he  not  declare  that 
"  an  open  and  professed  disregard  to  religion 
had  become,  through  a  variety  of  unhappy 
circumstances,  the  distinguishing  character  of 


;e?"  Did  not  Bishop  Butler  say  that 
leknew  not  how  it  had  come  to  pass,  but  that 

*  It  had  so  fallen  out,  "  that  Christianity  wu 
uot  so  much  as  considered  an  object  of  m- 
quiry,  but  that  it  had  at  lengtli  been  discovered 

I  to  be  fictitious?"  Did  not  Bishop  Gibson,  at 
9»e  very  period  that  John  Wesley  commenced 
1  religious  meetings  at  Oxford,  write,  that 
the  sifting  and  denying  of  Christianity  was 
done  under  colours  and  pretences  of  several 
kinds  ?  "  One,  under  pretence  of  opposing  the 
encroachments  of  Popery  (thereby  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  unwary  Protestant  reader), 
had  laboured  at  once  to  set  aside  all  Christian 
ordinances,  and  the  very  being  of  a  Christian 
ministry  and  a  Christian  church."  Another, 
"under  colour  of  great  zeal  for  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation and  the  literal  meanii^  of  Scrip- 
tare,  had  been  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  religion,  A 
third,  pretending  to  raise  the  actions  and  mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour  to  a  more  exalted  and 
spiritual  meaning,  had  laboured  to  take  away 
their  reality,  and  by  that  to  destroy  one  of  the 
principal  evidences  of  Christianity.  Others  had 

_  shown  a  great  zeal  for  natural  n 
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seems,  than  to  get  rid  of  the  restraints  of  re- 
vealed religion."  And  then,  if  we  turn  to 
Bishop  Burnet  J  does  he  not  declare  that,  in  his 
time,  "  the  clergy  had  less  authority,  and  were 
under  more  contempt  than  those  of  any  church 
in  Europe ;  for  they  were  much  the  most  re- 
miss in  their  labours,  and  the  least  severe  in 
their  lives  ?"  Did  he  not  even  go  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  the  ordination,  L  e,  "  the  Ember  " 
weeks,  were  the  burden  and  grief  of  his  life,  and 
that  the  much  greater  part  of  those  who  came 
to  be  ordained  were  ignorant  to  a  degree  not  to 
be  apprehended  by  those  who  were  not  obliged, 
like  himself,  to  know  it?  And  further,  that 
the  ignorance  of  some  was  such,  that  they 
would  appear  not  even  to  know  enough  to  be 
admitted  to  the  holy  sacrament?  Did  he  not 
ask,  when  reviewing  this  state  of  things, 
"  What  are  we  like  to  grow  to  ?  In  such  a 
condition,  how  are  we  to  deal  with  any  adver- 
sary, atheist.  Papist,  or  dissenter,  or  in  any 
sort  to  promote  the  honour  of  God,  and  early 
on  the  great  concerns  of  the  Gospel?" 

Biographer.  Very  true ;  and  yet  this  same 
Bishop  Burnet  records  that  "  clamours  of  scan- 
dal in  any  of  the  clergy  are  not  frequent,  and 
God  be  thanked  for  it." 
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Vicar.  Yes ;  but  I  will  go  on  with  the  pas- 
for  I  remember  it  well ;  "  but  a  remias, 
imthinking  course  of  life,  with  little  or  no  ap- 
plication to  study,  and  the  bare  performance 
of  that  which,  if  not  done,  would  draw  censure 
when  complained  of,  without  even  pursuing 
the  pastoral  care  in  any  suitable  degree,  is  but 
too  common,  as  well  as  too  evident."  The 
fact  is.  Sir,  the  "  whole  head  was  eick,  and 
the  whole  heart  was  faint,"  and  philosophers, 
Churchmen,  Papists,  and  dissenters  were  all 
infected.  One  of  the  dissenters  of  those  times, 
Dr.  Guyse,  admitted,  in  1729,  of  his  own 
party,  "  that  the  present  modish  turn  of  reli- 
gion looked  as  if  they  begun  to  think  that  they 
had  no  need  of  a  Mediator;  but  that  all  their 
concerns  were  managed  with  God  as  an  abso- 
lute God.  The  religion  of  nature  makes  up," 
he  added,  "the  darhng  topic  of  our  age;  and  the 
rehgion  of  Jesus  is  valued  only  for  the  sake  of 
that  topic,  and  only  so  far  as  it  carries  on  the 
light  of  nature,  and  is  a  bare  improvement  of 
that  kmd  of  light.  All  that  is  restrictively  Chris- 
tian, or  that  is  pecuhar  to  Christ;  every  thing 
concerning  him  that  has  not  its  apparent  foun- 
'lation  in  natural  light,  or 
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spised;  and  even  moral  duties  themselves,  which 
are  essential  to  the  very  being  of  Christianity, 
are  usually  harangued  upon  without  any  evan- 
gelical turn  or  reference  to  Christ,  as  "  fruits 
of  righteousness  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God 
by  him."  They  are  placed  in  the  room  of 
Christ,  are  set  up  independent  of  him,  and 
are  urged  upon  principles,  and  with  views,  in- 
effectual to  secure  their  practice,  and  more 
suited  to  the  sentiments  and  temper  of  a 
heathen  than  of  those  who  take  the  whole  of 
their  religion  from  Christ." 

Biographer.  So  that  the  moral  and  religious 
characters  of  all  men  and  of  all  parties  needed 
reformation  ? 

Vicar.  Most  undoubtedly,  and  the  more  so, 
as  the  great  and  distinguished  writers  of  those 
times  exerted  themselves  rather  to  sap,  than  to 
support  the  foundations  of  religion,  Herbert, 
for  example,  substituted  a  natural  theology  for 
revealed  doctrine;  and,  by  assigning  man's  na- 
tural instinct  as  the  source  of  his  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  the  universality  of  the  reception 
of  those  truths  as  the  test  of  their  being  thus 
decreed,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  all  the 
theories  and  criticisms  of  his  successors. 
Then  Blount,  he  had  disguised  the  distinctive 
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character    of  Christian   miracles;  Shaftesbury 
had  attacked,  from  a  false  point  of  view,  the 
'  morality  of  the  Gospel;  Woolston  and  Colling 
[  had  unfairly  separated  the  evidence  in  favour  uf 
*  Christianity  from  prophecy  and  miracles ;  and 
Tindal  had  propounded  the  theory  of  rationalism 
with  plausiblenesa  and  consistency,  but  with- 
out depth.   Thus,  in  no  period  of  the  history  of 
our  beloved  Chiirch  was  reformation  more  re- 
quired than  twenty  years  before  and  after  my 
birth,    which  was  the  time  when  Methodism 
took  its  rise  and  established  itself  finniy  in  this 
country. 

Biographer.  So  that  you  look  for  an  apology 
for  Mr.  Wesley's  irregular  proceedings  as  a 
regular  Churchman,  from  the  sunken  condition 
of  Christianity,  within  and  without  the  Church, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  occupied  by 
him  in  founding  Methodism  ? 

Vicar.  Precisely  so;  and  this  is  just  the 
ground  he  took  himself,  for  on  many  occasions 
he  examined  his  own  proceedings  with  the 
scnitinizing  eye  of  an  honest  and  conscientious 
Churchman,  desirous,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  separatism. 
One  of  our  modem  writers,  whose  attachj 
I  to  the  Church  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  I  c 
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Doctor  Coplestone,  has  said,  "  that  Mr. Wesley 
found  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  though 
nominally  Christians,  yet  as  ignorant  of  true 
Christianity  as  infidels  and  heathens ;  and,  in 
too  many  instances,  ignorant,  either  through 
the  inattention  of  the  government  in  not  pro- 
viding for  increased  |iumbers,  or  through  the 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  those  whom  the 
National  Church  had  appointed  to  be  their 
pastors." 

Biographer.  Yet  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  Mr. 
Wesley,  whom  you  and  Doctor  Coplestone,  as 
well  as  many  others,  contend  was  a  sincere  and 
decided  Episcopalian,  formed  at  least  a  frater- 
nity within  the  Church  which  was  governed  by 
a  discipline  differing  from  that  of  the  Church, 
unrecognized  by  its  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and 
exempt  from  their  control  and  jurisdiction  ? 

Vicar.  Undoubtedly  that  was  the  result  in 
the  endy  but  not  so  much  during  his  life  as 
subsequent  to  his  death.  The  Methodism  of 
Mr.  Wesley  was  irregular  Church-ism,  The 
Methodism  of  the  days  in  which  we  live  is 
Wesleyanism.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  life  when  he  was  a  practical 
example  of  Bishop  Tay for  s  Rules  and  Exercises 
of  Holy  Living  and  Dying ;  of  Kempis^s  Chris- 

l2 
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tian  Pattern ;  of  Law^s  Notions  of  Cbristjan 
Perfection,  and  of  his  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout 
and  Holy  Life.  He  was  an  Episcopalian  High 
Churchman  of  the  orthodox  and  ^tiffest  school 
of  duty  and  good  works.  At  a  little  lijter 
period  in  his  life  he  held  opinions  of  a  l^gh 
Catholic  character,  and  made  antiquity  a 
co-ordinate  rather  than  subordinate  rule  wi|h 
Scripture ;  admitting  several  doubtf\4  writings 
as  undoubted  evidences  of  antiquity,  extending 
antiquity  even  to  the  errors  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  believing  more  practices  to 
have  been  universal  in  the  ancient  church  th^n 
ever  were  so.  In  all  this,  however,  there  was 
nothing  of  dissent,  separatism,  or  any  doctrine 
or  dogma  (except  a  little  of  what  we  call  Ca- 
tholic Churchism)  unknown  to,  or  disapproved 
by  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Biographer.  Why,  then,  were  the  clergy 
unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  in  excluding  him  frQm 
their  pulpits  ? 

Vicar.  I  think.  Sir,  that  in  addition  to  the 
reasons  I  have  enumerated  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  there  is  one  which  deserves  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrioe, 
^^  present  salvation  by  faith."  His  preaching 
led  to  "  scenes/'  to  wild  and  extravagant  pries 
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alld  shrieks,  and  to  a  pretty  general  belief 
amongat  those  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  who 
became  attached  to  him,  that  he  could  almost 
perform  miracles,  and  that  he  was  something 
more  than  merely  an  able  and  evangelical 
clei^yman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Besides 
this,  Mr.  Wesley  formed  part  of  certain  socie- 
tifes,  not  merely  approved  by  himself,  but  by 
George  Whitefield,  James  Hervey,  and  others, 
whose  "  strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields" 
shocked,  for  several  years,  John  Wesley  him- 
self. IfMr.  Wesley  could  have  been  separated 
entirely  from  the  movement  which  was  going 
on  in  other  quarters,  apparently  connected 
with  his  cause  and  opinions,  if  not  with  him- 
self, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  admitted,  before  he  commenced 
field-preaching,  into  mant/  more  pulpits  than  he 
was  allowed  to  preach  in ;  after  he  adopted 
that  system,  there  appeared  to  the  clergy  to 
be  an  insurmountable  barrier  erected  between 
him  and  themselves.  He  admits  himself  that 
field-preaching  was  a  sudden  expedient,  a  thing 
submitted  to  rather  than  chosen,  although 
afterwards  he  defended  the  practice. 

Biographer.  And  yet  the  fiftieth  canon  of 
our  Church  recognizes  the  principle  of  itiner- 
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I  ancy,  and  even  admita  itinerants,  liceasf 
I  the  bishops  and  uniTersities,  to  adm 
I  sacraments. 

Vicar.  Yes :  and  Mr.  Wesley  took,  at  one 

time,  stiil  higher  ground,  for  he  maintained,  in 

his  defence,  "  that  not  having  been  appoiutad 

at  his  ordination  to  any  congregation  at  all, 

but  having  been  simply  ordained  a  member  of 

that  college  of  divines,  founded  to  overturn  all 

heresies  and  defend  the  faith,"  that  he  had  the 

right  to  itinerate,  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and 

I  even,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  to  administer  the 

I  sacraments  to  those  so  assembled.     But  this 

)  was  nothing  better  than  special  pleading,  since 

I  the  irregulaTity  of  his  conduct  as  a  clergyman 

I  was  too  evident  to  require  proof,  and  the  only 

I  justification  he  could  offer  was  the  state  of  the 

1  Church,  and  of  all  religious  parties  during  the 

I  first  forty  years  of  his  irregular  ministrations. 

I  There  was  another  ground  of  defence  where  he 

I  was,  I  think,  more  successful.     He  contended 

I  that  his  labours  were  necessary  to  supply  the 

lack  of  service  in  the  Church.     He  said  to  the 

then  Bishop  of  London,    "  Here  are,  in  and 

near  Moorfields,  ten  thousand  poor  souls  for 

I  whom  Christ  died,  rushing  headlong  into  hell. 

lie  Br.  Bulkeley,  the  parochial  minister,  both 
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willing  and  able  to  stop  them  ?  If  so,  let  it  be 
done,  and  I  have  no  place  in  these  parts,  I 
go  and  call  other  sinners  to  repentance.  But 
if,  ifter  all  he  has  done,  and  all  he  can  do,  they 
are  still  in  the  broad  way  to  destruction,  let 
me  see  if  God  will  put  a  word  even  in  my 
mouth." 

JBiograpker.  But  still,  did  not  all  these  irre- 
giiarities,  however  well-meant  and  pious,  lead 
hm  to  form  distinct  societies,  wholly  without 
the  pale  of  Church  diaeiphne,  and  placed  by 
bin  solely  under  his  supervision  ? 

Ticar.  Undoubtedly  they  did ;  for  whilst 
tfaeitinerancy  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
IE,  h  fact,  the  principle  of  the  Church  Mission 
soceties,  places  the  converts  under  the  direc- 
tionof  the  Established  clergy,  the  itinerancy  of 
Johi  Wesley  placed  them  under  his  own  direc- 
tioiij  or  under  that  of  preachere  named  by  him. 
This  however,  he  always  insisted  might  have 
been  prevented,  if  the  clergy  would  have  met 
him  half-way,  and  would  either  have  admitted 
Hm  into  their  pulpits,  or  would  have  received 
hto  their  folds  all  his  converts.  In  defeult  of 
^lis  co-operation,  he  established  Thursday  eeen- 
ng  meetings,  and  these  were  aftervrards  called 
iocieties.    At  these  meetings  the  new  and  old 
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converts  assembled,  and  the  cateckumena  joet 
apart  from  the  congregations.  1  feel  convinoel, 
however,  that  Mr.  Wesley,  neither  in  the  oit- 
set,  nor  at  any  period  of  his  career,  had  my 
intention  of  setting  himself  up  in  oppositior  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

Biographer.  When  those  societies  began  :o 

be  formed,  the  clergy  of  our  Church  shoud 

surely  have  interfered,  and  have  offered  to  taie 

the  charge  of  those  who  attended  at  the  parsh 

churches  after  their  conversion,  to  receive  Jie 

^rament.  ■  !  ■.  I  > 

Vicar.  Precisely  so ;  and  Doctor  Coplestine 

of  the  same  opinion,      He  has  said,  bat 

len  was  the  precise  period  when  that   breich 

ishould  have  been  prevented,  which  may  jow 

squire  the  care  and  prudence  of  ages  to  cbse. 

has   been   admitted    by  the  Rev.  RicluM 

atson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  preacAes  of 

^*he  present  age,  either  within  or  without  the 

twalls  of  our  church,    "  that  it  would  injeed 

have  been  more  satisfactory,  if  a  pious  clergy* 

man  had   put  himself  at  the  head  of  ttesi 

society  meetings,  afforded  the  people  his  coun- 

Bel,  and  restrained  any  irregularities  or  errors 

iwhich  might  arise ;  and  had  clergymen  so  qua^ 

dified   and  disposed  been  found,   the  Church 
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would  have  reaped  the  full  benefit,  and  no 
separation  in  any  form  would  have  ensued." 
The  same  dlBtinguished  writer  admits,  that  Mr. 
Wesley  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Church 
and  its  clergy  would  have  been  led  by  the 
growth  of  reUgious  feeling  to  view  his  socie- 
ties with  more  cordiality ;  and,  accordingly, 
voluntarily  adopted  certain  rules  as  to  his  lay 
preachers  not  being  permitted  to  administer 
sacraments,  as  to  his  followers  not  meeting 
during  the  hours  of  church  service,  and  as  to 
their  bemg  exhorted  to  attend  at  their  parish 
churches,  and,  above  all,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments within  those  walls,  in  order  to  show 
more  distinctly  that  he  was  no  dissenter,  no 
sepuratist. 

Biographer,  One  of  the  strongest  recorded 
facts  against  the  opinion  you  maintain  respect- 
ing Mr.  Wesley,  is,  I  think,  his  introduction  of 
lay  agency  into  the  spiritual  affairs  of  his  socie- 
ties; thus  committing  a  manifest  violation  of 
Church  oi-der  and  discipline. 

Vicar.  I  think  so  too,  and  yet  Mr.  Wesley 
had  no  intention  in  so  doing  to  separate  from 
the  EstabUshment.  He  looked  on  the  lay 
preachers  not  as  pastors,  but  as  evangeUats  or 
'teCHJters,  and  received  them  as  such.     In  like 
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•,  when  he  proceeded  to  ordain  preachers, 
though  he  did  so  from  the  eiToneous  conviction 
that  in  the  primitive  church  bishops  and  pres- 
byters were  CBsentially  of  one  order,  and  there- 
fore that  he  had  the  right  so  to  ordain  them, 
yet  it  was  not  from  a  feeling  of  opposition  to, 
or  disrespect  for  the  Church,  that  lie  so  acted. 
And  that  this  was  his  feeUng  ia  demoniitrated 
by  Ills  own  statement,  on  occasion  of  the  ordi- 
nation of  Dr.  Coke  to  proceed  to  America. 
He  eaid,  "  For  many  years  I  have  been  impor- 
tuned from  time  to  time  to  exercise  this  right, 
by  ordaining  part  of  our  travelHng  preachers. 
But  I  have  still  refused,  not  only  for  peace' 
sake,  but  because  I  was  determined  as  little 
as  possible  to  violate  the  established  order  of 
the  National  Church  to  which  I  belonged." 
As  to  his  opinion  of  that  Church,  he  declared  it 
to  be  "  the  beat  constituted  National  Cliurch  in 
the  world."  It  ia  true  that,  in  1790,  he  claimed 
the  full  exercise  of  the  power  of  Presbyterian 
ordination  for  the  whole  of  England,  but  (hia 
was  not  until  half  a  century  had  elapsed  f 
his  first  employing  lay  preachers 

Siograpker.  The  grand  climacterical  yea 
I  Methodism,  1784,  when  he  assumed  the  pow 
f  ordination,  and  executed  that  famous  Beed 
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of  Declaration  which  established  a  legal  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "  Conference/'  must  then,  I 
suppose,  be  regarded  as  the  year  when  Mr. 
Wesley  separated  from  the  Church  ? 

Vicar.  I  am  not  prepared,  Sir,  to  say  that 
he  separated  from  the  Church  even  then.  He 
acted  most  irregularly  as  a  Churchman,  but 
most  wisely  as  the  founder  of  a  religious  body. 
He  had  seen,  as  well  as  read,  the  living  and  the 
past  history  of  dissenters.  He  had  known 
many  a  Trinitarian  meeting-house  become  an 
Unitarian  or  Arian  conventicle,  and  he  was 
obliged  either  to  give  up  his  work  altogether, 
abandoning  his  new  societies,  to  place  them 
under  episcopal  control,  or  to  adopt  the  course 
which  he  pursued.  As  to  abandoning  socie- 
ties of  converted  though  irregular  Church- 
men, he  would  not  have  been  authorized  so  to 
act;  as  to  placing  them  under  episcopal  con- 
trol, unfortunately  the  superior  clergy  would 
not  authorize  such  a  measure ;  and  the  course 
he  pursued  was  his  only  alternative.  Yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  continued  by 
his  deed  the  principle  of  itinerancy,  thus  set- 
ting no  preacher  up  in  opposition  to  the  per- 
manent and  authorized  clergy  of  the  parish, 
and  also  that  up  to  the  period  of  his  death  h^ 
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prevented  the  sacrament  from  being  adnlinb' 
tered  by  any  preachers  who  had  not  been  efiift- 
copally  ordained.  John  Wesley  loved  the 
Church,  died  in  her  faith  and  bosom,  hoped  Ui 
purify  and  sanctify,  but  not  to  separate  from 
^er,  and  was  only  led  on  by  his  spiritual  suc- 
Eess  to  the  establishment  of  societies  which  he 
F^ad  never  intended  to  be  other  than  spiritual 
auxiliaries  or  fraternities,  to  the  Church  itseX 
Nor  can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  this,  if  we 
attend  to  his  own  declaration  as  early  as  1744, 
jjn  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  he  did  not 
Ijentail  a  schism  on  the  Church?  i.  e.  whether  it 
■  was  not  probable  that  his  hearers  after  his  death 
would  be  scattered  into  all  sects  and  parties, 
or  that  they  would  form  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct body,  he  said,  "  Ist.Wearepersuaded  the 
body  of  our  hearers  wiU,  even  after  our  death, 
remain  in  the  Church,  unless  they  be  thrust 
out,  2nd.  We  believe,  notwithstanding,  either 
that  they  will  be  thrust  out,  or  that  they  will 
leaven  the  whole  Church.  3rd.  We  do  and 
will  do  aliwecan  to  prevent  those  consequences 
which  are  supposed  likely  to  happen  after  our 
death." 

Biographer,  In  spite,  however,  of  all  he  did 
ihen,   and  subsequently,  to  prevent   "  those 
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consequences"  after  his  death,  the  Conference 
gradually  assumed  to  itself  almost  all  the  fiinc-> 
tions  of  a  Christian  church. 

Vicar.  Very  true;  and  indeed  during  the 
lifetime  of  Mr.  Wesley,  it  required  all  tlie 
weight  of  his  name  and  authority  to  prevent 
an  open  rupture  on  tlie  question  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament.  Still,  though  the 
people  in  the  country,  who  hardly  ever  received 
the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  John  Wesley, 
or  his  episcopally  ordained  preachers,  were  by 
00  means  influenced  by  dissenting  motives;  for 
Vfherever  there  were  what  they  styled  "  pious 
idergymm"  they  communicated  at  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  though  they  attended  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley's  travelhng  and  other 
teachers.  And  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Conference  be  it  recorded, 
it  acceded  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  by 
very  slow  and  carefully  postponed  measures, 
l(fl .  the  granting  permission  to  the  travelling 
pjfpachers  generally  to  administer  the  holy 
COQununion  to  the  members  of  society.  The 
(J3J}urch  prayers,  the  Church  forms  of  admi- 
nistering the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
^upper,  and  of  Baptism,  were  also  closely  ad- 
hered to ;  and  although  many,  very  many  inno- 
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I  vationa  have  since  crept  in,  they  have  been  rathei 
the  work  of  time  than  the  result  of  authority. 

Biographer.  Yet  the  "  -plan  of  pacijicatio*" 
of  1795,  though  calculated  to  heal  the  breaches 
which  were  then  rapidly  making  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  body,  was,  after  all,  a^na^act  of  eepa- 
ration  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
Wesieyan  Methodism, 

Vicar.  Jiotjinal,  I  hope,  Sir,  and  I  may  add 

I  beheve,  as  well  as  hope.  As  the  intemperate 
attacks  made  on  the  Wesleyans  in  former  days 
from  church  pulpits,  and  their  being  regarded 
as  intruders  at  the  Lord's  table,  rather  than  as 
welcome  communicants,  are  stated  to  be  the 
true  causes  which  led  to  the  partial  separation 
of  the  Wesieyan  societies  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley: 
I  cannot  but  believe,  as  well  as  hope,  that  a 
long  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  feeling 
and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  hier^ 
arcby  of  our  Church  towards  that  body,  toge- 
ther with  some  other  measures,  may  eveatually 
lead,  if  not  to  the  positive  and  formal  union  of 

I  the  Wesleyans  with  the  Church,  at  least,  to  a 
e    ed'ective    co-operation   on  the    part  of 

'  those  bodies.  That  the  Wesieyan  Methodists 
were  not  dissenters  in  the  time  of  their  founder 
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was  demonstrated  by  the  feet,  that  when  re- 
quired by  certain  clergy  and  magistrates  to 
declare  that  they  were  dissenters,  before  they 
could  obtain  licenses  for  their  places  of  worship, 
they  refused  so  to  do,  and  even  submitted  in 
Bome  instances  to  fines,  rather  than  make  such 
declarations.  TheConventicleAct  was  unwisely 
put  in  execution  against  them.  At  that  mo- 
ment Mr.  Wesley  declared,  "  The  Methodists, 
in  general,  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  They  hold  all  her  doctrines,  attend 
her  services,  and  partake  of  her  sacraments." 
Nor  since  the  death  of  their  founder  have  they 
become  dissenters.  They  conform  less  than  they 
did,  but  they  advocate  the  cause  of  National 
Establishments;  respect,  honour,  and  love  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  never  join,  as  a  body, 
in  any  dissenting  efforts  to  overthrow  her  bul- 
warks, insult  her  clergy,  rob  her  revenues,  or 
degrade  her  altar.  With  Mr.  Wesley,  they 
deprecate  the  foimation  of  distinct  sects,  and 
say  with  him,  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
have  been  several  revivals  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land since  the  Reformation,  but  the  generality 
of  the  English  nation  were  not  profited  thereby; 
because  they  that  were  the  subjects  of  those  revi- 
vals, preachers  as  well  as  people,  soon  separated 
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from  the  Established  Church,  and  formed  them- 
Belvesinto  a  distinct  sect.  So  did  the  Presbyte- 
rians first,  afterwards  the  Independents,  the 
Anabaptists,  and  the  Quakers.  And  after  this 
was  done,  they  did  scarce  any  good,  except 
to  their  own  little  body.  As  they  chose  to 
separate  fi'om  the  Church,  so  the  people  re- 
maining therein  separated  from  them,  and 
generally  contracted  a  prejudice  against  them. 

I  But  these  were  immensely  the  greatest  num- 
bers ;  so  that,  by  that  unhappy  separation, 
the  hope  of  a  general  national  reformation  was 
totally  cut  off,"  Mr.  Wesley  earnestly  requested 
his  preachers  to  exhort  all  the  people  to  keep 
close  to  theChurchand  sacrament, to  warn  them 
against  all  niceness  in  hearing  sermons,  and  to 
warn  them  also  against  despising  the  prayers 

I  of  the  Church ;  and  he  cautioned  his  followers 
agaiost  considering  their  own  service  as  a  substi- 
tute for  theservice  of  the  Establishment.  Hesaid, 
"  If  the  people  put  our  service  in  the  room  of  the 
Church  service,  we  hurt  them  who  stay  with 
us,  and  ruin  them  that  leave  us."   He  exhorted 

I  his  hearers  on  one  occasion  to  be  "  Church  of 

I  Englatid  men  still :"  and  in  his  directions  to  the 
,ant  preachere,  he  said,  "  Exhort  all  )J 

I  were  brought  up  in  the  Church  to  ( 
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therein.  Set  the  example  youreelvea,  and  imme- 
diately change  every  plan  that  would  hinder 
their  being  at  church,  at  least,  two  Sundays  in 
four.  Carefully  avoid  whatever  haa  a  tendency 
to  separate  men  from  the  Church  ;  and  let  all 
the  servants  in  our  preaching-houses  go  to 
church  once  on  Sunday,  at  least,"  His  exam- 
ple corresponded  with  his  exhortations,  for 
often  did  he  refuse  to  preach  during  the  hours 
of  Church  service,  and  whenever  he  heard  of 
any  of  liis  preachers  transgressing  in  that  res- 
pect, he  reproved  them.  Nor  should  we  foi^et 
that,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  indefati- 
gable labours,  when  he  met  the  Conference  at 
Bristol,  in  July,  1786,  he  has  recorded  tliat 
eighty  preachers  were  present,  and  that  all  de- 
termined to  continue  in  the  Church  of  England, 
without  one  dissentient  voice ;  and,  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  when  certain  persecutions,  to 
which  the  preachers  had  been  exposed,  had 
roused  in  the  breasts  of  some,  a  desire  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  Church,  he  put  an  end  to  this 
incipient  schism,  by  declaring,  "  If  you  are 
resolved,  you  may  have  your  service  in  church 
hours ;  but  remember,  from  that  time,  you  will 
see  my  face  no  more,"  In  1789,  this  feeling 
was  strongly  entertained  in  Ireland,  where  the 


preachers  were  unanimous  for  not  leaving  the 
Church.  In  February,  1787,  Mr.  Wesley  wrote, 
"  By  all  means  go  to  church  as  often  as  you 
can,  and  exhort  all  the  Methodists  so  to  do; 
they  that  are  enemies  to  the  Church  are 
enemies  to  me.  I  am  a  friend  to  it,  and 
ever  was."  In  another  letter  he  said,  "  I  will 
rather  lose  twenty  societies  than  separate  from 
the  Church;"  and,  in  an  article,  drawn  up  by 
himself,  in  1789,  he  said,  "  i  never  had  any 
design  of  separating  from  the  Church;  I  have 
no  such  design  now ;  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Methodists,  in  general,  design  it,  when  I  am 
no  more  seen.  I  declare,  once  more,  that  1 
live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  none  who  regard  my  judgment 
or  advice  will  ever  separate  from  it." 

Biographer.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  after  the 
evidence  yon  have  adduced,  that  John  Wesley 
was  an  Episcopalian,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  desired,  heart  and  soul,  that  hie 
followers  should  remain  connected  with  it;  but 
have  his  followers  trodden  in  liis  footsteps  1 

Vicar.  I  think  not.    They  are  not  dissenters 

—they  are  not  enemies — but  they  are,  at  least, 

I  demi-separatists.    The  plan  of  pacification  des- 

I  troyed  their  Church  of  England  character.   The 
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heads  of  the  body  have  acted  rehictantly  and 
slowly,  and  endeavoured,  whilst  Dr.  Coke,  Mr. 
Benson,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  some  others 
were  living,  to  resist  the  various  demands  for 
organic  changes,  till,  at  length,  not  only  the 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  preaching  to  those 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  service  of  the 
Church  has  been  removed,  and  all  hours  are  now 
alike ;  not  only  is  the  sacrament  administered 
by  all  travelling  preachers ;  not  only  is  a  gene- 
ral attendance  on  the  services  of  the  Church 
not  inculcated  as  part  of  Wesleyan  discipline, 
but  even  casual  attendance  is  not  enjoined  or 
recommended;  and  Mr.  Wesley,  if  he  rose 
from  his  tomb,  would  now  have  to  reprove  the 
half-separatist  Methodists,  and  would  ask, 
Where  are  the  Church  Methodists  I  created 
and  raised  ? 

Biographer.  How  then  can  you  think  that, 
within  any  moderate  length  of  time,  a  union 
can  be  brought  about  between  the  Church  and 
Methodism  ? 

Vicar.  I  admit.  Sir,  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties ;  but  yet  I  cannot  regard  them  as  insur- 
mountable. There  is  no  very  important  diffe- 
rence in  matters  of  doctrine :  it  would  be  easy 
to  create  a  Wesleyan  bishop ;  he  might  be 
m2 
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named  by  the  Wealeyan  Conference,  with  a 
veto  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Epis- 
copal ordination  would  thus  be  conferred  on 
the  Methodist  body.  In  rural  and  thinly- 
peopled  districts  the  hours  of  Wesleyaii  service 
might  be  restricted  to  those  during  which  the 
Church  services  are  not  held;  the  Liturgy 
should  be  used  in  every  chapel,  and  the  members 
of  the  Wesleyan  Society  required  to  communi- 
cate at  least  four  times  a-year  in  the  parochial 
church.  Such  an  union  as  this  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  feasible.  It  may  take  a  long  time 
to  bring  about,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
connect  with  it  other  important  adjuncts ;  but 
such  an  union  is  not  impossible,  and  would  be 
productive  of  immense  advantages  both  to  the 
Church  and  her  allies,  as  well  as  sound  the 
death  knell  to  all  hopes  of  subversion  still 
entertained  by  the  united  dissenters.  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Bradbum,  Sir,  had  another  plan  which 
he  promulgated  in  the  year  1793,  but  which 
met  with  but  bttle  support  at  that  time  from 
the  Wesleyan  body.  His  notion  was,  that  if 
the  king  and  the  bishops  were  willing,  a  given 
number  of  the  preachers  (suppose  all  who  had 
travelled  seven  years  with  a  fair  character) 
I  might  be  ordained,  and  all  their  chapels  made 
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tributary  to  the  bishops ;  and  that  without  the 
least  injury,  to  either  the  Church,  or  the  Metho- 
dist plan.  For,  said  he,  the  conditions  of  ordi- 
nation might  be  such  as  would  preclude  the 
preachers  from  intruding  upon  the  State  clergy ; 
and  the  terms  upon  which  tlie  cliapels  should 
become  tributary,  might  be  such  as  would  pre- 
serve them  from  ever  being  put  to  any  other 
use  than  was  originally  intended.  His  plan 
was  the  following : — 

1.  Let  no  preacher  be  ordained  but  those  recom- 
mended, by  the  Conference,  and  let  that  recommenda- 
tion be  deemed  sufficient. 

2.  Let  no  preacher,  ord^ned  on  this  plan,  be  per- 
mitted to  officiate  in  any  of  the  churches  without  a 
special  licence  from  a  bishop  for  that  purpose :  and 
if  any  preacher  be  so  hcensed,  let  him  be  put  out  of 
the  Methodist  connection  ;  and  let  no  regular  clergy- 
man officiate  in  any  of  our  chapels. 

3.  Let  none  of  the  preachers  perform  the  rite  of 
marriage  in  England  or  Ireland ;  but  let  those  who 
are  ordained,  bury  the  dead,  baptize,  and  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper,  prorided  they  never  receive  any 
money  for  doing  any  thing  of  this  kind  ;  but  that  all 
the  dues  be  regularly  paid  to  the  parochial  ministers. 

4.  Let  the  service  of  the  Church,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, be  regularly  used  in  all  our  chapels,  where 
aerrice  is  in  church-hours ;  the  ordained  preachers 
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only  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  clergy,  and  administer 
the  ordinttnceB. 

5.  Let  the  Methodist  plan  remain  entire,  as  it  re- 
spects itinerancy,  circuits,  districts.  Conferences,  and 
every  kind  of  meeting,  and  the  whole  of  our  discipline 
as  at  present. 

6.  Let  the  preachers  be  so  far  subject  to  the  Epis- 
copal jurisiiiction,  that  any  of  the  bishopa  may  be 
present  at  our  Conferences,  ■while  the  probatioQers' 
and  the  preachers'  characters  are  examined;  as d  lei 
any  such  bishop  propose  any  question,  relating  to 
our  doctrine  or  discipline,  that  Le  may  wish  to  have 
cleared  up ;  and  if  he  have  any  charge  agninst  a 
preacher,  let  him  bring  it  forward  when  that  preacher*B 
character  is  examining,  the  same  as  any  preacher 
does.  And  let  every  preacher  that  is  excluded  from 
the  connection,  be  also  legally  debarred  from  exa- 
cising  hia  office  as  an  ordained  minister. 

7.  Let  all  the  chapels  in  the  connection  be  regiB- 
tered  in  the  bishops'  books ;  and  let  each  chapel  pay 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  stands  five 
shillings  a-year  for  every  hundred  pounds  which  it 
cost,  aa  a  compensation  for  his  trouble. 

"  Such,"  he  added,  "  are  the  rough  outhnes  of  a 
scheme,  that,  if  adopted,  might  bring  half  a 
million  of  people  into  the  strictest  unioD  with 
the  Church.     And  if  something  of  this  kind  be 

I  not  done,  will  not  those  be  to  blame  who  oppose 

L  it?— I  am  not  one  of  those." 
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"  This  plan  of  Mr.  Bradburn's,"  contUiued 
the  vicar,  "  might  still  be  put  into  operation, 
or  at  least  with  but  few  modifications,  provided 
the  Conference  would  consent  to  such  arrange- 
ment. How  and  by  whom  it  could  be  proposed, 
I  know  not,  as  it  would  be  first  requisite  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  preachers  generally. 
But  aa  the  most  enlightened  men  amongst  the 
Wesleyans  profess  their  sincere  attachment  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  as  our  own  clergy 
feel  that  a  longer  separation  of  the  Wesleyans 
from  the  Church  would  be  a  great  evil,  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  prevent,  I  do  hope  that  some 
measures  will  be  taken  towards  effecting  such 
an  union  as  all  good  men  jnost  desire  to  pro- 
mote. The  Methodists  cannot  get  back  to 
their  old  plan.  Their  new  plan  is  against  the 
will  of  their  founder.  They  are  not  in  heart 
dissenters  or  even  Presbyterians ;  and  a  bond 
fide  alliance  with  the  Church  is  the  only  cure 
for  all  evils." 

Biographer.  But  what  would  you  do  with 
the  present  race  of  unepiscopally  ordained 
Methodist  preachers? 

Vicar.  Treat  them  as  if  they  had  been  or- 
dained, and  allow  them  the  same  privileges, 
simply  taking  care  that,  as  they  died  off  or  re- 
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tired,  their  successors  should  all  be  ordaiiiiid 
epiacopally. 

Biographer.  And  what  would  you  do  wnth 
the  class  meetings  and  other  essential  parte  of 
Methodism? 

Vicar.  Leave  them  untouched.  They  are 
not  anti-episcopal  and  are  wholly  spiritual. 

Biographer.  But,  then,  what  would  you  do 
as  to  the  Calvinistic  question  ? 

Vicar.  Leave  that  untouched  too.  As  well 
might  we  propose  to  exclude  from  the  Church 
all  such  of  our  clergy  as  are  not  Calvinistic  in 
our  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  to  exclude  the 
Wesleyan  preachers  from  the  benefits  of  epis- 
copal ordination  and  Church  of  England  fel- 
lowship, because  their  views  are  what  we  deno- 
minate Arminian. 

Biographer.  But  what  is  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  as  well  to- 
wards the  State  as  towards  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ?  And  is  that  attitude  in  harmony  with  your 
wishes,  not  to  say  anticipations  of  union?* 

Vicar.  It  would  be  well,  Sir,  both  for  our 
*  It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  did  we  not  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  the  Rer.  Richard  Hodgson,  M.A.,  Evea- 
iog  Lecturer  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  for  the  vecy  valuable 
matter  supplied  in  his  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism eauaidered  in  rektion  tt)  the  Church."  I<ondoii;  Uatchard, 
1941.     Price  If.  id. 
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Church  and  for  the  cause  of  religion  generally  in  ' 
this  country,  if  the  attitude  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  was  better  understood,  and  if  their 
real  views  and  institutions  were  more  generally 
known.  With  reference  to  the  State,  they  do 
not  resemble  the  dissenters,  who  are  in  per- 
petual hostility  towards  venerable  and  long- 
tried  poUtieal  institutions ;  and  the  Wesleyans 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  indifference  to  poli- 
tical movements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ab- 
sorption in  such  matters,  on  the  other.  Whilst 
they  heartily  adopt  the  maxim  and  the  truth, 
"  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God," 
they,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  separate  human 
governments  from  providential  control  and 
national  punishments ;  and  whilst  they  trace  the 
source  of  authority  to  God,  they  are  left  free  to 
escape  from  an  approval  of  the  abuse  of  this 
principle,  by  recognising  a  controlling  and  reme- 
dial power,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  interfering 
agency  of  God  with  the  affairs  of  men  as  seen 
in  a  national  capacity,  causing  their  own  mis- 
choice,  or  its  opposite,  to  inflict  suffering,  or  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  body  politic.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing,  Sir,  for  the  dissenters 
to  call  the  Wesleyans,  Tories,  and  to  make  use 
of  that  word  as  a  term  of  reproach.     I  have 


^^^^  chui 


often  observed  in  a  country  town,  when  the  dis- 
iters  were  getting  up  petitions  against  tithes, 
church-rates,  the  House  of  Lords  and  its  cleri- 
cal members,  or  on  any  other  seotarian  topic, 
they  would,  as  much  as  possible,  steer  clear  of 
the  Wesleyans.  The  Wesleyan  ministers  would 
not  be  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  or  to  sign 
petitions,  lest  they  should  introduce  some  quali- 
fied words,  or  propose  some  alterations,  at 
variance  with  the  high  state  of  excitement  and 
tumultuous  feelings  of  the  mooters  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  Conservatism  of  the  Wesleyans  is 
always  a  source  of  annoyance  to  political  dis- 
senters. The  heads  of  the  Wesleyan  body 
admit  that  the  British  constitution  has  pro* 
duced  for  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  as  much  of 
happiness  as  mere  pohcy  and  human  legislation 
could  possibly  secure ;  and  they  likewise  allow, 
and  that  with  frankness,  and  without  being  re- 
qiured  to  do  so,  that  there  is  as  great  an  amount 
of  religious  freedom  in  England,  guaranteed  to 
all  sects,  as  is  consistent  with  the  existence  of  an 
Established  Church,  of  which  they  are  almost 
uniformly  both  friends  and  advocates.  They 
cling  to  time-honoured  institutions,  usages, 
and  objects,  as  the  poet  lingers  near  the  site 
of  splendid   ruins,    catching    inspiration  from 
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the  images  and  mementoes  of  bygone  days. 
They  believe  that  the  very  antiquity  of  esta- 
blished institutions  has  a  plastic  influence  in 
forming  the  heart  of  the  nation  to  its  strength, 
and  fulness  of  action  and  power.  They  know 
and  feel  that  England  is  not  what  she  is,  from 
one  cause  alone ;  but  that  her  character  is  greatly 
constituted  by  the  influence  of  antiquity.  This 
influence  of  antiquity  shows  itself  in  rules  of 
pohteness,  ceremonies,  formalities,  solemnities. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  rites  attendant  on  law  and 
religion,  the  oath  of  office,  the  venerable  as- 
sembly, the  judges'  procession  and  trumpet, 
the  disgrace  and  punishment  attendant  on 
crime;  of  public  prayer,  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
consecration  of  churches  ;  of  the  sacred  festi- 
val, the  cathedral's  gloom  and  choir,  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  sacraments,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
faith  in  the  atonement,  the  patience  of  the  saints, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Connected  with  this  re- 
spect for  antiquity ;  there  is  that  freedom  from 
restlessness  and  interestedness,  so  common  to 
all  classes  of  dissenters.  The  Wesleyans  have  no 
objection  to  an  Established  Church,  no  objec- 
tion to  be  considered  as  under  ohUgation  to  that 
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Church  for  the  great  amount  of  religions  in- 
struction supphed  every  week  to  the  whole  Q 
tton,  and  do  not  pant,  as  dissenters  do,  and 
ever  have  done,  after  eminence,  rule,  and  au- 
thority. Tlieir  patriotism  has  not  a  personal  or 
a  selfish  bearing.  They  rejoice  in  the  beneficial 
influence  of  existing  institutions  upon  the  mass; 
and  though  very  often  much  wealthier  than  their 
dissenting  neighbours,  are  rarely  seen  aa  con- 
testing candidates  for  civic  or  even  rural  distinc- 
tions. It  is  not  that  they  are  not  patriotic,  as 
the  dissenters  would  represent  them,  but  that 
they  are  unselfish.  They  are  not  lovers  of  inno- 
vation for  the  pleasure  of  creating  excitement 
and  agitation.  They  are  essentially  conserva- 
tive of  all  that  is  good,  and  are  even  anxious  to 
retain  the  rites  of  the  law  and  of  religion,  the 
cathedral's  gloom,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  less 
splendid  sanctuary,  as  the  house  of  devotion, 
with  all  the  due  solemnities  connected  there- 
with, as  necessary  to  excite  just  venei'ation  and 
reverence  for  what  was  thus  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  respect  for  antiquity  and  a  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  ages. 

Biographer.  How  then  does  it  happen  that 
the  Wesleyans,  who  avow  their  attachment  t 
eChurch,  pray  for  its  prosperity  and  extensio 
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and  will  not  join  the  dissenters  in  their  ruth- 
less attempts  to  deprive  it  of  its  revenues  and 
its  connection  with  the  State,  do  not  instantly 
enter  its  bosom,  closely  attach  themselves  to  it, 
and  educate  their  children  under  its  forms  and 
services? 

Vicar.  YouT  question,  Su',  is  a  very  natural 
one;  and  to  those  who  have  not  attentively 
watched  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  as  I  have 
done,  the  conduct  of  the  Wesleyan  chiefs  and 
people  in  this  country,  it  would  doubtless  ap- 
pear an  enigma.  The  dissenters,  at  first  sight, 
would  seem  to  a  novice  in  such  matters  to  be 
more  consistent  and  honest  men.  They  pro- 
fess to  disapprove  of  an  Established  Church, 
and  therefore  they  seek  to  destroy  it.  They 
object  to  the  connection  of  the  Church  with 
the  State,  and  therefore  they  seek  their  dis- 
junction. They  declare  that  they  believe  the 
discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  unscriptural,  and  therefore  they 
never  frequent  the  services  of  the  Church  so 
disapproved ;  whilst  the  Wesleyans  profess  to 
love  and  revere  the  Church,  and  yet  absent 
themselves  from  the  services  of  the  Establish- 
ment, laud  the  Church  clergy  as  a  body,  and 
yet  support  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion 
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^^H     wholly  separated  from  the   hierarchy  i 
^^^P     Church  so  approved;  and  train  up  their  £ 
■  lies,  not  to  support  the  Church  by  their  per^ 

I  sonal  aid  and  personal  attendance  at  the  sacra- 

^  ments  and  pubhc  services  of  Episcopacy,  but 

^^^H  to  patronize  a  system  and  order  of  things  now 
^^^H  distinct  from  the  Church,  and  without  tlie  pale 
^^^^  of  its  direct  and  positive  influence.  Thus  the 
Wesleyans  are  often  set  down  as  hypocrites. 
But  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  conduct  of 
this  body  of  Christiana,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  not  liable  to  the  charge.  They  believe  that 
Episcopacy  is  much  better  than  Independency, 
but  that  Wesleyanism  is  preferable  to  either. 
This  is  the  secret  of  their  attitude  and  of  their 
conduct.  They  believe  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  country  has  effected  much 
good ;  that  to  disturb  it  would  be  a  vast  evil ; 
that  those  who  are  its  enemies  are  not  pre- 
pared with  any  substitute  for  it,  should  they 
succeed  in  overthrowing  it ;  that  much  more 
good  can  be  accompUshed  by  its  instrumen- 
tality than  can  ever  be  effected  by  the  volun- 
tary system;  and  that  though  they  would 
prefer  seeing  the  Wesleyan  system  universally 
adopted,  as  being  more  spiritual  in  its  indi^ 
"dual  operation,  yet  that  as   such  a  state  .^ 
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things  cannot  be  brought  about  without  Bome 
special  intervention  of  God,  they  diacounte- 
naiice  all  plana  which  have  for  their  object  to 
weaken  or  destroy  a  Church  which,  though 
they  do  not  regard  as  perfect,  ia  yet,  in  their 
opinion,  the  means  of  carrying  the  Gospel  from 
one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other.  The 
conduct  of  the  dissenters  is  the  opposite  to 
this.  Though  they  are  not  prepared  with  any 
system  of  universal  religious  inEtruction  dis- 
conuected  from  the  State,  yet  they  oppose  the 
system  which  exists,  and  which  is  connected 
with  it.  Though  unable  to  carry  the  voluntary 
principle  into  operation  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  population  is  scattered  or  poor,  they 
would  yet  deprive  those  portions  of  the  land 
of  the  religion  of  the  State,  which  is  their  only 
certain  means  of  obtaining  r^ular  religious 
teaching.  The  dissenters  seek  for  power,  office, 
patronage ;  the  Wesleyans  seek  for  neither. 
The  dissenters  are  then  the  hypocrites  (I 
speak  of  them  as  a  body),  and  not  the  Wes- 
leyans. Tlie  dissenters  aifect  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Church  of  England  because  the  Church 
is  connected  with  the  State;  and  yet  if  the 
dissenters  could  attain  power  and  office,  they 
would  support  Independency,  or  some  other 
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item  as  opposed  to  Episcopacy.     Whilst  the 

isenters  would  be^in   by   destroying,    the 
begin  by  supporting  old  institutions 
and  a  long-tried  friend.   Whilst  the  Wesleyans 
say,  both  by  their  conduct  and  their  language. 

Though   the  Church  of  England  is  not  all 
could  desire,  yet  she  is  as  free  from  iinper- 

itiona  as  alt  State  reHgions  possibly  can  be, 
and  therefore  we  will  defend  her;"  the  dis- 
senters say,  "  The  Church  of  England  is  con- 
nected with  the  State,  is  therefore  irksome  to 
is  in  a  condition  of  superiority,  Jmrts  and 
rounds  us  by  that  superiority,  and  will  always 
Bender  us  dissatisfied,  until  we  shall  be  placed 
at  last  on  a  level  with  her."  The  Wesleyans 
have  none  of  this  feeling.  They  have  no  secret 
or  ulterior,  no  liidden  or  undeclared,  objects  in 
view.  They  do  not  wish  for  power;  < 
disapprove  the  Church  possessing  it ;  and  t 
are  satisfied  with  being  looked  on  as  iuferioa 
importance,  provided  they  are  allowed  to  c 
tinue  to  exercise  their  spiritual  influence. 

JBiographer.  This  is  a  new  and  interest^ 
light  in  which  to  regard  the  Wesleyans ;  i 
certainly  their  conduct  can  be  no  Ion 
watical  to  those  who  thus  appreciate 
1  fact,  they  resemble  the 
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formists  of  1673,  who,  though  they  declared 
they  could  not  conscientiously  enter  the  Church 
without  certain  proposed  alterations  being 
made  in  some  of  its  institutions,  nevertheless, 
having  a  full  conviction  of  its  being  beneficial 
as  a  whole  to  the  nation,  did,  when  they  saw  it 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  deceptive  measures 
of  Charles  II.,  readily  acquiesce  in  the  passing 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act,  though  it 
would  cut  them  off  from  all  possible  participa- 
tion in  the  offices,  honours,  and  emoluments  of 
the  State,  that  by  this  self-devotion  they  might 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  Church  which 
they  deemed,  though  defective  in  some  points, 
yet  promotive  of  the  religious  well-being  of  the 
people.  I  know  that  the  conduct  of  the  Non- 
conformists of  those  days  is  viewed  as  cowardly 
and  pusillanimous  by  the  violent  dissenters  of 
the  present  epoch,  but  all  wise  and  good  men 
will  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  they  acted  with 
prudence,  disinterestedness,  and  piety. 

Biographer.  It  is  still  surprising  that  the 
mass  of  Wesleyan  members  should  thus  act 
and  feel.  I  can  perfectly  understand  that  even 
thousands  should  bo  reason ;  but  the  very 
general  character  of  these  sentiments  in  the 
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bodv  k  Ukelv  to  ezdte  astonishmflnt  oo  tbe 
part  of  bystanders. 

Vicar.  I  thmk  that  surprise  will  be  remofed, 
if  yoa  consider  the  character  at  the  Weslejan 
societies,  the  degree  at  perfecticm  to  wUdi 
iheir  system  of  fellowship  has  aniredy  their 
class  and  band-meeting  plans,  and,  above  all, 
the  inftaence  of  the  ministerB  having  nmilar 
views  and  feelings  over  the  people  entrusted  to 
their  charge,  and  who  are  morally  moulded  by 
them.  The  ministers  have  been  reproached 
with  ignorance  by  some,  and  jeered  at  for 
their  cowardice  by  others;  bat  both  these 
charges  are  incorrect  and  improper.  The  Wes- 
leyan  ministers  are  fully  equal  in  talent  and 
acquirements  to  the  dissenters — ^whilst  thor 
inferiority  to  the  clergy  in  education  and  attain- 
ments they  frankly  and  fully  admit.  Hence 
their  sons  often  become  clergymen,  and  this 
neither  excites  their  surprise  nor  their  anger. 
They  hope  that  those  sons  will  take  into  the 
Church  new  portions  of  the  leaven  of  sanctified 
views  and  eminent  Christian  piety,  and  they 
see  with  satisfaction  what  to  them  at  least 
appears  to  be  a  spiritual  improvement  in  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment.    The  most  able 
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writers  of  the  Wesleyan  body  have  often  al- 
luded to  this  subject.  They  have  been  well 
aware  of  the  superior  influence  an  Established 
Church  must  always  exert  over  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  weaken 
or  to  destroy  that  influence,  they  have  uni- 
formly expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  become 
increasingly  moral,  social,  and  religious.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  the  Wesleyans  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  make  those  concessions  which 
would  be  necessary  to  lead  to  the  union  of  the 
Church  with  their  body.  All  this  must  be  the 
work  of  time.  The  secession  of  the  Kilharaitea, 
the  disputes  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  the  plan  of  pacification,  and,  finally, 
the  Warren  schism,  have  all  been  severe  lessons 
to  the  Wesleyan  body.  If  Warren  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  the  unity  of  Methodism, 
and  therefore  its  strength,  would  have  beea 
destroyed.  Those  lesaons  have  not  been  lost 
upon  such  men  as  Dr.  Bunting,  Dr.  Alder, 
Mr.  Beecham,  and  Mr.  Jackson ;  and  although 
the  period  has  perhaps  not  yet  come  when 
some  attempt  at  a  union  may  be  made,  yet 
rely  on  it.  Sir,  that  the  more  enlightened  and 
directing  portion  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers 
feel  that  the  departures  made  from  Mr.  Wes- 
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ley's  wishes  and  intentions  after  his  death 
have  not  added  to  the  stability  ofWesleyan 
institutions.  No  subject  is  more  worthy  thar 
attention  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  hierarchy 
of  our  Church  will  do  well  to  leam  from  the 
wisdom  of  Rome,  and  to  make  provision  for 
engirting  by  degrees  wittiin  her  comraumon 
those  of  her  sons,  whom  now  we  call  Wesley- 
ans — but  who  after  all  would  be  more  correctly 
styled  irregular  Churchmen, 

Biographer.  I  thank  you  most  cordially,  my 
dear  Sir,  for  the  information,  as  well  as  pleasure 
you  have  communicated,  and  shall  hereafter 
watch  with  even  increased  attention  and  interest 
the  proceedings  of  the  Wesleyan  body.* 

The  Vicar  had  now  reached  the  much-loved 
elms  of  his  cheerftil  parsonage,  happy  at  having 
afforded  pleasure  and  instruction  to  his  friend, 
but  fatigued  with  a  protracted  walk  and  excit- 
ing conversation. 

•  The  BiDgtBi*er  of  tbe  Vicar  of  the  Malvem  Hills  Bcltno*. 
ledges  nitli  plessuie  nnd  grititade  how  much  he  is  indebted  id 
the  performiQCe  of  his  task  to  the  anthor  of  a  most  Taluable 
and  interesting  book,  "  A  Memento  of  the  intelleetual  Cho- 
rBcter  and  amiable  Nature  of  the  late  Rev.  Datid  M'Nicoll, 
Ministerof  the  Wesleyan  Chnreh,  Glasgow,"  1811.— M'P 
iTul.  ISmo.  232  iisges. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  OP  THE  VICAK — THE 
FIRST  TUTOR — CATHEDRAL  WORSHIP  —  HYMNS  OF  THB 
BREVIARY — PURITANICAL  NAMES — CHURCH  EARLY  HIS- 
TORY— DEFENCE  OF  NATIONAL  RELIGIONS — ^REMOVAL  Ot 
JAMES  HERBERT  TO  CAMBRIDGE  —  A  TRUE  ANGLICAN 
CHURCHMAN — 8WEDBNB0RG  AND  HIS  SYSTEM — CHURCH 
MUSIC — COLLEGE  LIFE — PREPARATIONS  FOR  ORDINATION. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  to  whom  was  con- 
fided the  education  of  James  Herbert,  was  an 
Oxford  scholar  and  divine.  Having  a  large 
head,  immense  eyebrows,  small  eyes,  pale  face, 
and  black  bushy  hair,  his  aspect  was  at  first 
sight  rather  forbidding;  but  his  manners  were 
bland,  his  kind-heartedness  excited  confidence, 
and  whilst  his  pupils  feared  his  displeasure, 
they  did  not  the  less  confide  in  and  love  him. 
Devotedly  attached  to  the  Establishment,  of 
which  he  was  only  a  minor  canon,  he  officiated, 
for  £19  per  annum,  in  that  venerable  cathedral, 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  was  deprived  of 
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much  of  its  ancient  and  commanding  charac- 
ter by  the  fall  of  its  west  front,  which,  though 
rebuilt,  was  not  reconstructed  with  sufficient  re- 
gard to  that  consistency  of  architecture,  which  its 
original  design  unquestionably  merited.  En- 
dowed with  a  fine  tenor  voice,  which  he  had 
cultivated  from  a  love  of  music  and  an  attach- 
ment to  the  cathedral  service,  Hereford  could 
not  then  boast  of  any  equal  as  a  tenor  chaunter 
to  the  preceptor  of  young  Herbert.  The  an- 
cient hymns  from  the  Roman  Breviary  were 
also  familiar  to  his  mind,  from  "  Primo  die  quo 
Trinitas"*  to"  Jam  sol  recedit  igneus;"+  end 
^^^^  the  beautifiil  hymn, "  Consors  paterni  tuminU," 
^^^^Lwas  BUDg,  except  on  Saints'  days,  by  his  pupils 


"  CoDEOrt  of  pateraal  light, 

Light  of  light,  cucntial  daf , 
Biddini;  farewell  to  the  night, 
Lo  1  to  TbsE  we  sing  and  pray. 

"  Chsse  tte  darkness  from  the  mind, 
Chaeo  tlie  powers  of  lught  afar ; 
Let  not  sleep  our  senses  bind, 
Nor  the  alaggish  spirit  mar. 


"  On  the  first  day,  when  heaven  ai 
' '  Now  sinks  in  night  the  flazning  s 
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"  Cliriat,  behold  with  kind  regard, 

Wh»t  to  Thee  in  faith  we  bear ; 

Let  the  morning  hymn  be  heard, 

Herald  to  the  morning  prayer. 

"  Prayer  and  hymn  receive,  addreat 
To  thy  Father  and  to  The«, 
And  thy  Holy  Spirit  bleat, 
Keigmng  to  etemi^." 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  no  friend  to  the  then  com- 
mencing encroachments  on  Church  psalmody. 
One  of  hia  most  formidable  objections  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  to  Whitefield,  and  to  their  partisans, 
was,  the  attempt  they  then  made  to  substitute 
their  own  modern  hymns,  for  the  old  and  ve- 
nerable psalms  of  the  sweet  Singer  of  Israel, 
"Our  excellent  Reformers,"  he  would  say, "  stu- 
dious of  goodness  rather  than  of  novelty,  con- 
structed their  provisions  for  the  pubhc  worship 
of  the  Church  upon  the  foundation  of  previously 
existing  forms.  Thus,  our  Common  Prayer- 
book  has  derived  a  lai^e  portion  of  its  con- 
tents from  the  Breviary  of  the  Romish  Church, 
but  purified  from  all  its  corruptions,  whilst  that 
discarded  is  unsound  and  corrupt  throughout ; 
but  the  '  Vent  Creator  Spiritus'  has  been 
adopted  by  our  Church  in  her  '  Ordering  of 
Priests,'  and  consecration  of  bishops."  Thus, 
sacred,  and  above  all.  Church  music,  formed 
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theamusementofhis  leisure  hours;  and  he  gene- 
rally succeeded,  by  the  sweetness  of  hia  voice 
and  his  own  enthusiasm,  to  beget  in  his  pupih 
a  love  for  Church  melody, "  Good  Bishop  Ken." 
he  would  tell  them,  "  used  to  sing  daily  to  his 
lute  his  morning  and  evening  hymns,  which 
partook  much  of  the  character  of  the  hymns 
from  the  Roman  Breviary.  As  a  Winchester 
College  boy,  Ken  must  have  been  from  early 
years  familiar  with  one  of  those  compositions, 
viz.  that  which  begins  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere, 

"  '  Brightly  shineg  the  momiiig  star :  ^^^^| 

Pray  our  God  bis  grace  to  giva,  ^^^^| 

That  from  sio  and  danger  (vi,  ^^^| 
We  Ibe  camiog  day  may  lira.' 

"  That  beautiful  hymn,  my  boys,"  continiied 
Mr.  Armstrong,  "  ia  still  sung  there,  and  has 
been  transmitted  from  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
To  this  practice  it  is  not  improbable  that  we 
may  he  indebted  for  "Bishop  Ken's  own  beau- 
tiful and  well-known  hymns.  Poetry,  young 
gentlemen,  associated  with  music  in  the  expres- 
sion of  devotional  sentiment,  is  once  and  again 
recommended  to  Christians  by  St.  Paul,  under 
the  threefold  distribution  of  psalms,  hymns,  and 
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spiritual  songs;'  we  have  them  all  in  our 
Church  services.  There  is  an  unpublished  ver- 
sion of  Merrick,  the  poetical  translator  of  the 
Psalms,  of  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which  is  passing  beautiful.  Such  stanzas  a^ 
these  are  to  be  found  in  it : 

'*  *  But  who  hath  listened,  who  believed  our  word, 
And  seen  the  arm  of  heaven's  approaching  Lord  ; 
Lo,  as  a  sickly  plant  he  lifts  the  head, 
A  root  scarce  heaving  from  its  thirsty  bed. 

"  '  No  grace  attends  him,  our  desire  to  move, 
No  beauty  to  bespeak  our  earthly  love : 
A  child  of  grief,  an  intimate  of  woe, 
A  man  by  men  rejected,  mean  and  low. 

"  *  Our  eyes  indignant  from  his  face  we  turned. 
His  worth  n^lected,  and  his  weakness  scorned ; 
Yet  ours  the  burden  was,  that  weighed  him  down, 
And  whelmed  him  with  afflictions  not  his  own.'  " 

Mr.  Armstrong,  though  a  great  lover  of 
classic  literature,  and  devoted  to  his  Greek  and 
Latin  classes,  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician. 
The  ordinary  events  and  incidents  of  nature 
and  of  life,  he  viewed  through  a  poet's  prism ; 
and  the  rainbow,  the  redbreast,  the  old  shep- 
herd, the  blushing  maiden,  the  lamb,  the  dove^ 
the  violet,  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  moon's 
pale  light,  were  those  of  his  compositions  most 
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admired  by  his  young  auditors.  Virtue,  sense, 
and  piety  marked  his  cheerful,  as  his  severer 
hours,  and  his  lays  were  such  as  he  would  look 
back  to  with  satisfaction,  when  even  the  grass- 
hopper should  become  a  burden.  He  laid  up 
in  manhood's  prime  a  store  for  wintry  age. 
"  As  oft  as  1  hear  the  robin-redbreast  chirp  as 
cheerfully  in  September,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
winter,  as  in  March,  at  the  approach  of  its 
summer,  why  should  not  we,  say  I,  give  as 
cheerftil  entertainment  to  the  hoary,  frosty 
hairs  of  our  age's  winter,  as  to  the  primroses  of 
our  youth's  spring  ?  Why  not  to  the  declining 
sun  of  adversity  as  (like  Persians)  to  the  risii 
sun  of  prosperity  ?  I  am  sent  to  the  dove 
learn  innocency,  and  why  not  to  the  redbi 
to  learn  equanimity  and  patience  ? 

This  was  the  character  of  Mr,  Armstrong's 
lighter  iuBtnictiong.  He  had  read  much,  laid 
up  plenteous  stores  in  a  well-exercised  and  re- 
tentive memory,  and  could  draw  forth  from  his 
treasury  old  and  new  things  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  his  pupils  and  to  their  varied  charac- 
ters. Though  his  classes  for  Greek  and  Latin 
were  necessarily  similar  and  monotonous,  in 
every  other  part  of  instruction  he  was  varied  al- 
I  most  to  playfulness.  He  did  not,  however,  adopt 
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one  system.  "  Some  flowers,"  he  said,  "  re- 
quire more  of  the  gardener's  care  than  others; 
they  are  brought  from  countriea  afar  off,  from 
brighter  skies  and  more  genial  soils,  and 
require  all  his  vigilance  and  tenderness,  lest 
they  be  bhghted  by  our  colder  winds,  or  starved 
by  our  ungenerous  ground ;  "  and  then,  patting 
on  the  head  some  meek,  humble,  quiet  httle 
fellow,  who  appeared  to  require  encouragement 
rather  than  discipline,  would  add,  "  The  heath 
on  which  you  flourished,  my  little  plant,  must 
have  had  a  southern  aspect ;  well,  we  will  not 
freeze  you  even  in  Hereford."  When  he  saw 
a  timid  lad  striving  hard,  but  with  humble, 
downcast  eye,  he  would  say,  "  Humility,  my 
boys,  is  the  expression  of  more  graces  than 
one;  it  resembles  that  original  white  in  the 
natural  world,  which  includes  in  its  composi- 
tion the  other  colours,  and  is  itself  the  purest 
of  them  all." 

With  such  a  preceptor,  few  boys  remained 
cold,  blunt,  or  stupid.  They  generally  afFec- 
tionized  him  much,  and  James  Herbert  was  one 
of  that  number.  He  received  his  first  decided 
prepossessions  for  that  Church  of  which  he  was 
afterwards,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  a  warm 
and  devoted  member,  from  the  conversations 
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he  had  with  his  reverend  and  revered  instruc- 
tor, and  at  a  much  earlier  age  thein  ia  usually 
the  case  could  defend  his  Church  from  the 
attacks  of  real  or  imagined  opponents, 
'  "Though  occasionally  it  may  have  hap- 
pened," said  Mr.  Armstrong  to  hia  young  pu- 
pil, "  that  some  of  the  unworthy  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  sought  the  priest's 
office  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  by  their  un- 
sound doctrine,  want  of  zeal,  or  unholy  lives, 
have  scattered  the  sheep  of  their  fold  instead 
of  gathering  them  to  liis  bosom,  yet  none  have 
been  ao  severe  towards  such  traitors  as  our 
Church  itself,  who  hath  said,  in  the  Ordination 
Service,  '  Have  always,  therefore,  printed  in 
your  remembrance  how  great  a  treasure  is  com- 
mitted to  your  chaise ;  for  they  are  the  sheep 
of  Christ,  which  He  bought  with  his  death,  and 
for  whom  He  shed  hia  blood.  The  Church  and 
congregation  whom  you  must  serve  is  his 
spouse  and  his  body,  and  if  it  shall  happen, 
the  same  Church,  or  any  member  thereof,  to 
take  any  hurt  or  hindrance  by  reason  of  your 
negligence,  ye  know  the  greatness  of  the  fault, 
and  also  the  horrible  punishment  that  will  en- 
At  the  same  time,  be  never  ceased  to 
remind  his  pupils  that  the  institutions  of  the 
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Church  of  England  are  of  Divine  authority ; 
and  he  insisted  that  whatever,  therefore,  tended  ' 
to  confirm,  in  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  an 
attachment  to  our  apostolical  Church  and  to 
her  ordinances,  proportionally  tended  to  pro- 
mote God's  honour  and  man's  salvation ;  and 
the  dying  ejaculation  of  Archbishop  Whitgift 
was  one  he  often  repeated  in  their  hearing, 
"  For  the  Church  of  God!  For  the  Church  of 
God!" 

In  the  paternal,  but  clerical  residence  of  Mr. 
Armstrong,  were  three  or  four  sons  of  descend-   ' 
ants  of  the  Puritans.     Two   generations  had   i 
not  yet  removed  them   from  the  influence  of    ' 
their  traditions,  and  one  was  named  "  Make- 
rearfy  Hawkins;"  a  second,   "Penitence  AU 
brook,"  and  a  third,  "  Beloved  Wright."    The  , 
practice  had  not  yet  become  extinct  in  their  j 
fiimilies,  which  was   so   common   during  the  I 
period  of  the  civil  wars,  of  baptizing  their  chil- 
dren, not  by  a  Christian  name,  but  by  soma  I 
word  or  phrase  of  a  biblical  character.    Thus,   ( 
there  was  a  Sussex  jury  composed  of  "good  j 
men  and  true,"  whose   Christian   and  family  I 
names  and  titles  were  as  follows : — 
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AcneptedTeeioT,  of  NanhAm. 
Bedeemtd  Comptoa,  of  Battle. 
Fhinl.nol  HewM,  of  Heoth- 

field. 
Xake  Peace  Heaton,  of  Hare. 
God  Reward  Smart,  of  Five- 

Bland-fatl-oa-higA    Stringer, 

of  Crowhurst. 
Barlh  Adams,  of  Wnrblcton. 
CW/(rf  Lower,  ofWaibletoQ. 
Kill  Sit  Pimple,  of  Witham. 
Rtlunt  SpelmuD,  ot  Watling. 


Be-faitli/^l  Joiner,  of  ] 

ling. 
Flydfbaie  Robert,  of  ] 

ling. 
Fight -the-go  id-JigM-of-^ 

WMca,  of  Enier. 
MoTt-fnii  Fowler,    of  | 

Hadley. 
Hope-far  Beading,    of   \ 

Hadley. 
Grae^U  Harding,  of  Lem 
Wfep-not  BillingB,  of  ^wei 
Meek  Brener.  of  Okeham. 


" Make-ready," "Penitence," and  "Beloved" 
were  three  of  the  younger  boys  in  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Armstrong  at  the  time  James 
Herbert  entered  as  pupil ;  and  the  singularity 
of  their  names  attracted  his  attention  and  very 
often  his  smiles.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  too  kind- 
hearted  a  mati,  though  he  was  no  Pnritan 
lover  or  defender,  to  allow  the  singularity  of 
their  names  to  be  made  a  jest  of  by  their 
schoolfellows,  so  he  called  one  "  Make,"  and 
the  other  "  Pen,"  and  the  third  "  Bell." 

At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  the  ex- 
cesses of  Puritanism,  and  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious evils  to  which  those  excesses  had  given 
rise ;  and  in  his  lectures  on  ecclesiastical 
history,    defended    the    institutions    of    the 
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Church  of  England,  as  well  aa  gloried  in  her 
history. 

"  Our  Church,  my  lads,"  he  would  say,  "  v 
introduced  by  one  of  the  apostles  not  long  after 
onr  Lord's  ascension,  and  the  foundation  of 
that  ecclesiastical  fabric  was  then  laid  which 
we  now  call  the  Church  of  England.  In  vain 
did  Diocletian  burn  their  churches ;  in  vain 
were  the  first  monuments  of  our  country  or  its 
writings  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  enemies,  or  car- 
ried off  by  banished  Christians  to  fiiture  obscu- 
rity and  destruction.  In  vain  dtd  Maximihan 
seek  to  root  out  our  Church  from  Britain,  or 
to  exterminate  its  adherents  by  martyrdom ; 
for  Constantius  succeeded  to  the  Roman  purple, 
and  persecution  was  stopped  in  his  western 
provinces.  Endowed  with  a  vital  principle 
faith  and  truth,  the  Christian  founders  of  our 
Church  soon  rallied;  sprang  as  it  were  from 
the  graves  of  their  martyred  parents,  and  under 
Constantius  and  Constantine  the  Christians  so 
multiphed,  that  at  last  the  island  abounded 
with  churches.  This  was  so  true,  that  even  in 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century  three 
British  bishops  were  present  at  the  council  of 
Aries;  and  others  assisted  only  a  few  years 
afterwards  at  that  at  Nice,  at  which  that  creed 
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was  drawn  up  (325  A.D.),  which  has  been 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  main  bulwarks 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
the  Father  and  tlie  Son.  These  Christian 
bishops  were  no  dissenters,  no  Puritans,  no 
Presbyterians.  The  Church  of  England  has 
steered  equally  clear  of  the  aspiring  despotism 
of  Popery,  and  of  the  levelling  republicanism 
of  dissent,  and  is  alike  in  its  constitution,  dis- 
cipline, doctrines,  and  worship,  the  model  of 
churches.  When  the  Saxons  drove  into  the 
mountains,  the  fastnesses,  and  to  the  stem 
poverty  of  Wales,  the  sad  remains  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  still  they  retained  their  pure 
faith  and  pious  worship,  till  at  last  their  former 
persecutors  became  converted  to  Christjanity. 
The  past  sorrows  of  our  Episcopalian  ancestors 
were  soon  forgotten,  the  Church  was  re-esta- 
blished in  its  ancient  glory,  and  Canterbury, 
the  mother  of  us  all,  was  beautified  and  adorned 
by  the  pious  Bertha.  Ireland,  afterwards  the 
Country  of  the  Saints,  was  converted  by  means 
of  Palladius,  and  subsequently  by  St.  Patrick, 
and  the  supremacy  of  Rome  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Irish.  Alas  !  that  same 
Ireland  had  afterwards  introduced  to  it  frq 
I  England,  by  order  of  Pope  Adrian,  the  E 
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heresy  !  Yet  till  the  close  of  the  6th  century 
Britain  had  been  preserved  pure,  and  the 
Scots  clergy  kept  their  religion  untainted  with 
Popish  corruption  until  even  the  twelfth.  Never 
forget,  my  boys,  that  it  was  not  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  or  to  the  Pope,  that  any  part  of  these 
realms  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  was  not  that  Church  of 
England  that  separated  or  dissented  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  at  the  epoch  of  the  glorious 
Reformation.  No,  the  old  Church  of  England 
was  the  Catholic  Episcopal  Church  of  the  apos- 
tles; and  the  dissenters  from  that  Church  were 
the  Papists.  True,  indeed,  Popish  doctrines, 
foreign  influence,  and  a  cornipt  creed  were  sub- 
sequently introduced,  but  the  vital  principle  still 
remained ;  and  at  last  Wicliff  arose  to  effect 
the  important  work  of  the  Reformation.  The 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  was  the  grand  doctrine 
proclaimed  at  that  period.  No  more  legends,  no 
more  traditions,  no  more  commandments  of  the 
Church  in  opposition  to,  or  on  an  equality  with, 
those  of  God;  no  more  Peter's-pence,  false 
miracles,  holy  water,  useless  penances,  mor- 
tifying ceremonies,  ruinous  observances,  and 
degrading  submission,  for  the  Reformation  pro- 
claimed the  infalhbility,  not  of  a  foreign  eccle- 
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I  siastic  or  prince,  but  of  the  Word  of  God.    To 
"  Wicliff  we  are  indebted  for  his  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  That  is 
his  claim  to  immortal  honour  and  undying  fame. 
The  Latin  version  became  gradually  exploded ; 
and  though  the  Reformation  was  not  perfected 
till  upwards  of  180  years  afterwards,  yet  in  the 
reign    of  Henry  VIII.,    the  Papal   yoke  was 
finally  ahakea   off,    whilst    in  the  meantime 
thousands  of  pious  men  died  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  profession  of  the  original  truths 
L  of  the  old  Catholic  (not  Roman)  Church  in 
1  England.     The  pious  and  venerable  Cranmer 
I  was  one  of  the  glories  of  our  Church  at  this 
I  epoch;  butthesereformers,  in  whom  we  triumph, 
I  were  not,  as  dissenters  and  Papists  state,  the 
mjbunders,  but  only  the  purifiers  of  the  Church; 
1  never  foiget,  my  lads,  that  our  Church  of  Eng- 
mdwas  the  very  same  Church  before  the  Refop- 
'  mation  as  she  was  after,  and  as  she  is  now. 
The   reformers   cleared   away  the    rubbish  of 
Popery  which  was  obstructing  her  utility,  and 
obscuring  her  glory,  and  restored  her  to   her 
pristine  purity ;  leaving  her  to  us,  their  children, 
a  noble  and  rich  inheritance. 

"  The  English  Josiah,  as  has  been  styled  Ed- 
IVI.,  gave  new  spirit  and  vigoui-  to  the 
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Protestant  cause ;  the  liturgical  service  was  re- 
formed and  translated  into  English,  the  old 
superstitious  altars  which  the  Papists  had 
introduced  were  exchanged  for  the  communion- 
tables of  the  English  Catholic  Church ;  the 
Psalms  of  David  were  translated  into  English 
metre,  and  articles  of  religion  were  framed 
similar  in  substance  to  those  thirty-nine  articles 
which  all  Churchmen  now  adopt  as  the  rule  of 
their  Episcopalian  faith.  Nor,  my  lads,  did  the 
persecutions  of  Queen  Mary,  of  fire  and  faggot 
memory,  succeed  in  doing  more  than  putting 
to  death  some  of  the  great  and  good  defenders 
of  our  holy  faith.  They  left  survivors  who 
rallied  round  Elizabeth;  re-established  the 
Reformation,  withstood  the  attacks  of  the 
Brownists  and  other  schismatics,  as  well  as 
of  the  Spanish  armada  and  the  Papists,  and 
whose  sons  ever  afterwards  resisted  the  dan- 
gerous predominancy  given  by  King  James  to 
the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  weakly  and  un- 
justly placed  on  the  footing  of  our  Episcopal 
Church.  In  vain  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
formed  against  the  Protestant  religion.  In 
vain  for  a  while  did  the  Independents  succeed 
in  driving  the  lords  from  the  Upper  House.  In 
vain  was  nonconformity  conceived  in  the  days 
o2 
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of  King  Edward  VI,,  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  nursed  and  weaned  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  allowed  to  grow  up  to  be 
a  tall  striphng  under  King  James,  and  at  last, 
even  towards  the  end  of  King  Charles's 
reign,  to  assume  the  full  strength  and  stature 
of  a  man,  able  not  only  to  copo  with,  but  to 
conquer  for  a  while  the  monarchy,  its  adver- 
Bary.  In  vain  did  the  Preabyteriana  get  into 
power,  dissolve  the  constitution,  and  change 
the  monarchy  into  what  they  styled  a  common- 

I  wealth.  In  vain  did  Charles  II.  secretly  favour 
Popery,  whilst  publicly  he  professed  Episco- 
pacy. In  vain  did  James  II,  so  far  encourage 
the  progress  of  Popery  as  to  cause  some  even 
of  the  most  zealous  Protestants  to  apprehend 
that  deliverance  was  impossible ;  for  that  mo- 
ment of  man's  extremity  was  the  one  of  God's 
opportunity,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived 
with  the  glorious   standard,   "  Tlie  Protestant 

l.feligion,  and  the  liberties  of  England.^'     Yes; 

'  "  Church  and  State,"  my  lads,  never  forget 
this!  but  the  Church  of  the  apostles,  the 
first  founders  of  Christianity  in  England ;  and 
the  State,  with  all  the  liberties  and  privileges 
secured  to  us  by  the  glorious  KevolutioD  of 
168S.     But  the  enemies   of  our  Church  were 
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not  thus  easily  crushed.  Since  then  they  have 
been  seeking,  by  falsehoods,  hbels,  plots,  and 
the  distribution  of  money,  as  well  as  by  our  re- 
cent civil  wars,  to  replace  the  scion  of  Popery  on 
our  British  Protestant  throne,  but  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  God  have  hitherto  been 
displayed  in  our  salvation  ;  invasion  and  conspi- 
racies have  been  unsuccessful;  four  years  of  con- 
fusion in  Queen  Anne's  reign  were  insufficient 
to  answer  the  object  for  which  they  were  de-. 
signed ;  and  the  disturbances  in  the  late  King's 
reign  and  in  that  of  our  present  King(tong  may 
helive,andmay  God  preserve  him!  King  George 
II.)  have  only  tended  to  strengthen  the  State, 
promote  union  in  the  Church — that  Church 
which  secures  to  you,  my  boys,  and  will  secure 
to  your  children's  children,  religion  without 
fanaticism,  toleration  without  anarchy,  free- 
dom without  licentiousness,  and  a  wise,  en- 
lightened, learned,  and  pious  hierarchy,  without 
Latin  prayers,  auricular  confession,  a  mangled 
Bible,  and  superstitious  ceremonies !  Let  us 
pray,  then,  let  us  pray,  for  thisChurchof  God !" 
And  then  he  would  pray  with  all  the  fervour 
and  piety  of  a  true  Christian,  as  well  as  true 
Churchman,  for  that  Church  beneath  whose 
"branches  all  good  men  are  protected,  and  in' 
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^^^M    whose  shade  all  enjoy  repose,  peace,  aad  hap- 
^^^F     pines  s. 

■  By  this  mode  of  instruction,  history  was  en- 

I  grafted  on  religion,  faith  was  called   to  their 

fc  aid,  and  prayer  was  connected  with  all  as  the 

^^^^  source  of  the  Christian's   strength,    and  the 
^^^^B  Btrongest  portion  of  the  Christian's  anuour. 
^^^^f       Sometimes  he  would  prepare  his  pupils  for 
the  objections  which  they  would  hear  made  to 
the  Established  Church  of  the  country. 

"  An  Established  Church,  my  boys,  is  a  pa- 
triarchal oversight  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  king- 
dom. No  ascendancy  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
desirable  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  pariah 
ministers  of  a  national  and  true  faith. 
Throned  in  the  cordialities  of  their  people, 
they  find  imbounded  welcome  at  every  cottage- 
door,  and,  by  their  unwearied  attentions  at 
sicknesses,  at  deaths,  and  funerals,  have  im- 
plicated the  very  sound  of  their  names  and  the 
ideas  of  their  persons  with  the  dearest  interests 
of  families. 

"  This  system  of  an  EstabHahed  Church  and 
a  parish  priesthood  covers  all  the  land  with  a 
blessed  and  benignant  economy,  and  those  who 
wish  to  uproot  it  possess  not  the  chastened 
imaginations  of  Christiana  or  philosophers,  but 
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the  barbarous  or  gothic  ima^nations  of  unfeel- 
ing calculators,  who  overlook  what  constituteB 
thecMef  element  of  a  nation's  prosperity  and  a 
nation's  greatness."  Religious  establishments 
are  expedient,  for  they  ensure  a  fuller  and  freer 
circulation  of  the  Gospel ;  they  are  necessary, 
for  men  will  not  seek  after  religion,  but  reli- 
^on  must  seek  after  them;  and  they  are  scrip- 
tuTal,  for  God  himself  established  a  national 
religion  among  the  Jews ;  and  kings,  it  is  de- 
clared, shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens 
thy  nursing  mothers.  The  chief  duty  of  the 
magistrates  of  a  Christian  people  is  to  promote 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  religion  as  such  which  exempts 
it  from  the  authority  of  the  legislator.  A 
comprehensive  national  religion,  with  toleration 
to  those  who  differ  from  it,  is  the  wisest  and 
safest  system  which  a  State  can  adopt ;  for  by 
it  liberty  of  conscience  is  secured  with  means 
of  instruction,  the  peace  of  society  with  the 
progress  of  truth,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment  with  the  care  of  public  safety.  If 
there  were  no  National  Church,  the  mere 
spiritual  church  would  either  become,  like  the 
Papacy,  a  dreadful  tyranny  over  mind  and 
body,  or  else  would  fall  abroad  into  a  multi- 
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ide  of  enthuBiastic  sects,  as  during  the  ]aat 
;tury.  In  no  country,  of  any  religion,  can 
Iberty  of  conscience  be  preserved  but  by 
,ns,  and  under  the  shadows,  of  a  National 
urch ;  and  a  political  establishment  con- 
nected with  it,  but  distinct  from  its  spiritual 
character.  Even  the  Nonconformists  of  your 
grandfathers'  times,  my  boys,  thought  them- 
jselves  bound  to  communicate  with  our  Church, 
id  looked  upon  separation  from  it   to  be  a 


These  are  specimens  of  the  kind  of  religious 
and  Cliurch  instruction  supplied  to  his  pupils 
by  the  excellent  Mr.  Armstrong.  No  wonder 
that  they  rarely  forgot  them  in  future  life,  but 
that  nearly  all  acknowledged  that  to  him  they 
were  indebted  for  the  zeal  which  they  felt  for 
the  cause  of  evangelical  episcopacy,  whilst  that 
zeal  was  based  on  an  enlightened  and  accurate 
acquaintance  vrith  the  reasons  for  an  attach- 
ment, which  grew  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength. 

Delighted  with  the  progress  made  by  James 
Herbert,  at  the  residence  of  this  admirable  man, 
his  father  removed  him  with  some  reluctance, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  introduce  him  to  the 
lublic   and   less  guarded  education  of  a  col- 
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lege  life.  But  the  long  apprenticeship  he  had 
served  to  hard  study,  serious  thought,  rational 
amusementa,  order,  discipline,  and  moral  and 
religious  culture,  at  Hereford,  had  not  been  in 
vain.  He  knew  and  felt  the  value  of  that  reli- 
gion to  administer  at  whose  altars  he  was  about 
to  aspire,  and  few  young  men  of  his  standing 
felt  more  sincerely  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith,  or  could  have  defended  with  so  much 
talent  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  from  the  mul- 
tiplied assaults  of  rising  sects  and  fierce  con- 
troversialists. Cambridge  was  selected  by  hia 
father  as  the  University  of  which  he  was  to 
become  a  member,  and,  in  October,  1768,  he 
entered  at  St.  John's  College.  His  father  re- 
gretted less  his  removal  from  Hereford,  because 
Mr.  Armstrong  had  introduced  his  son  to  a 
model  of  a  Christian  and  a  Churchman,  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Short,  one  of  the  then 
incumbents  at  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Short  was  a  perfect  model  of 
an  "  Anglican  Churchman,"  a  sage  of  the 
highest  order ;  a  Christian  with  thoughts  far 
nobler  to  warm  his  bosom  than  the  cold  ab- 
stractions of  this  world's  philosophy  could 
supply.  He  had  an  imagination  rich  with 
images,  surpassing  the  fine  and  tastefiil  crea- 
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^^^B  tions  of  the  poet's  fancy.  He  had  life,  feeling, 
^^^P  and  epirituality,  not  resembling  the  turbid 
^^^  emotions  of  the  mere  sensitive  man,  nor  the 
feverisli  reveries  of  the  mystic.  Sin,  in  all  ita 
I  forms  and  operations,  was  the  evil   he   mo^t 

deplored :  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
alone,  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes : 
and  holinees  and  obedience  he  delighted  in, 
and  studied  to  cultivate.  He  never  separated 
the  Redeemer's  Cross  from  the  Redeemers 
yoke.  He  did  not  value  the  faith  that  was  not 
practical,  nor  the  hope  that  was  not  purifying. 
He  was  deeply  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  intimately  conversant  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  Homilies.  He  took 
the  Word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  his  faith  and 
life,  and  loved  the  Ritual  of  the  Church  as  the 
expression  of  his  faith  and  hope.  He  was  not 
a  mere  upholder  of  order,  but  he  was  a  cordial 
lover  of  it.  He  used  his  reason  and  his  judg- 
ment, but  not  in  a  lawless  manner ;  for  he 
luiew  both  his  guides  and  his  restraints,  and 
was  thankfiil  for  them.  He  was  as  little  dis- 
posed to  maintain  with  the  dissenters  Iiia  pri- 
vate judgment  against  the  decisions  of  the 
Church,  as  he  was  to  renounce  with  the  Papists 
legitimate  use  of  his  faculties  as  a  reason- 
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able  and  accountable  being.  He  esteemed  the 
ancient  Fathers,  but  he  loved  the  venerable 
reformers  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
minister.  He  understood  the  regimen  of  that 
Church,  and  conscientiously  approved  it.  He 
had  a  constant  and  unfailing  consciousness 
that  himself,  as  his  Church,  stood  upon  firm 
ground,  and  that  he  possessed  rules  for  his 
conduct  as  a  Churchman,  which  he  could  ex- 
plain, vindicate,  and  act  upon.  But,  then,  his 
heart  was  free  from  any  feeling  of  suspicion, 
much  less  of  uncharitableness  towards  others. 
With  regard  to  doctrine,  he  adhered  closely  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church.  He  knew  well  the  history  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  could  distinguish  that 
which  was  Cranmer's  from  that  which  belonged 
to  the  Swiss  and  German  confessions  of  faith. 
He  rushed  into  no  extremes,  and  avoided  ultra- 
iam  of  every  kind.  He  viewed  Church  ordin- 
ances as  the  wise  and  gracious  appointments  of 
God ;  neither  deiiying  the  elements  of  the  sa- 
crament of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with 
the  Papist,  nor  receiving  those  elements  with 
cold  and  lifeless  feeling  as  the  mere  formalist. 
Aa  a  priest,  he  felt  his  office,  knew  his  dignity, 
cherished  in  his  bosom  a  solemn  sense  of  his 
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duty,  and  in  the  humility  of  an  exalted  mind, 
and  in  the  benevolence  of  an  affectionate  and 
renewed  heart,  he  proceeded  in  the  strength  of 
divine  grace,  and  laboured  and  prayed  that  he 
might  be  the  honoured  instniment  of  conduct- 
ing many  of  liia  fellow -creatures  over  this  world 
of  pollution  and  danger,  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
light.  He  advocated  pubHc  prayer,  preaching, 
and  the  sacraments.  He  inculcated  public  and 
private  duties;  and  though  he  was  not  free 
from  those  infirmities  which  must  always  be- 
long to  the  best  of  men,  yet  in  him  were  united 
all  the  elements  of  the  Christian  character,  and 
they  were  exhibited  by  him  in  their  propc 
order,  and  their  just  proportion.  He  waj 
Anglican  Churchman.* 

Mr.  Herbert,  though  he  could  not  appree 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  character  of  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Short,  was  yet  able  to  understand 
the  symmetry,  and  was  struck  with  the  har- 
mony of  his  conduct  with  his  principles ;  and, 
notwithstanding  he  was  far,  far  in  the  rear  of 
ether  his  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  acquire- 
ments, yet  he  was  able  to  rejoice  that  his  son 
was  placed  at  least  under  the  friendly  surveil- 
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lance  of  such  a  counsellor.  Such  men  were 
rare  at  the  period  when  his  son  entered  the 
University ;  but  there  were  such  men,  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  his  son  intro- 
duced to  one  of  the  number.  Amongst  the 
varied  advantages  which  resulted  from  the 
friendship  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Short,  was 
that  of  forming  the  acquaintance  at  his  house 
of  men  either  of  distinguished  attainments,  of 
public  usefulness,  or  of  general  notoriety.  It 
was  at  his  residence  that  he  breakfasted  with 
the  celebrated  Baeon  Swedenbohg  in  the  year 
1770,  two  years  prior  to  his  death,  and  when 
in  his  83rd  year.  The  Baron  had  visited  Cam- 
bridge to  make  proselytes  to  his  doctrines,  and 
as  he  professed  at  least  reverence  for  the  Esta- 
bliehed  Church,  and  respect  for  her  clergy,  as 
he  declared  that  he  approved  of  a  liturgical 
service,  uniformity  of  worship,  and  other  rites 
of  the  Church,  his  society  was  sought  for  by 
the  curious  and  attentive  observer  of  the  pro- 
gress of  that  spirit  of  restlessness  which  had 
already,  and  has  since,  led  to  the  formation  of  so 
many  sects,  all  divided  amongst  each  other,  but 
all  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  Establishment. 

Baron  Swedeuborg  was  either  deceived,  or 
a  deceiver.     He  dther  laboured  under  mental 
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hallucinaljon,  or  he  sought  to  deceive  t 
rant  and  unwary.  With  more  of  learning,  ( 
and  apparent  piety,  than  Joanna  Southcott,  i 
succeeded  liim  at  a  distance  of  twenty  years, 
they  both  rested  their  claims  for  reverence  and 
belief  on  merely  their  individual  assertions. 
The  following  conversation  with  Swedenborg 
will  supply  a  sketch  of  the  system  which  he 
propagated,  and  the  absurdities  which  are  still 
believed  by  thousands  of  his  adherents,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Short.  But  upon  what  grounds,  Baron, 
fdo  you  ask  our  belief  in  your  new  system,  or 
ither  new  religion  ?  Do  you  work  miracles  ? 
JCan  you  heal  the  sick,  restore  the  dead  to  life, 
for  give  any  proof  of  any  distinct  revelation 
being  made  to  you? 

Swedenborg.  It  is  now  27  years  ago  since 
the  Lord  was  pleased,  in  a  singular  and  special 
manner,  to  favour  me  with  a  personal  appear- 
ance. In  the  year  1743  he  opened  in  rae  the 
eyes  of  my  mind  and  faith,  so  as  to  enable  me 
to  see  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  converse  with 
spirits  and  angels.  This  privilege  has  been 
continued  to  me  to  this  day,  and  this  very 
morning  I  have  bad  a  glimpse  of  Aaron   ; 

ichariah.      The    varied    spectacles 
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beheld,  or  the  revelations  made  to  me  of  heaven 
and  hell,  of  the  state  of  man  after  death,  the 
true  worship  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Scriptures,  I  have  communicated  to  man 
in  my  works,  or  by  my  discourses.  That  this 
benighted  country  may  not  be  without  the  true 
hght,  I  have  visited  it,  as  well  aa  other  lands, 
not  for  wealth,  for  I  am  rich ;  not  for  fame, 
for  I  do  not  seek  it ;  but  that  man  may  no 
longer  remain  ignorant  as  to  the  real  truth. 

Dr.  Short.  But  what  evidence  do  you  supply 
that  these  visions  were  really  seen  by  you,  and 
that  the  whole  is  not  a  cunningly  devised  fable, 
to  exalt  yourself  or  to  establish  a  system  of 
your  own,  and  thus  gratify  the  self-love  and 
vanity  which  belong  to  all  of  our  natures  ? 

Swedenborg,  I  do  not  pretend  to  work  mira- 
cles. The  power  of  working  miracles  belonged 
to  one  era  of  the  church,  not  to  all ;  to  one 
class  of  persons,  not  to  all.  The  revelations 
made  to  me  are  not  to  be  discerned  by  those 
who  are  spiritually  blind.  I  assert,  that  I  have 
conversed  with  angels  face  to  face,  I  have  beheld 
their  glory,  in  their  habitations  in  heaven  I 
have  seen  them ;  their  houses  resemble  those 
we  here  inhabit,  but  they  are  more  beautiful, 
more  magnificent;  they  have  rooms  and  cham- 
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bera  in  vast  variety,  they  have  spacious  courts, 
lovely  gardens,  parterres  of  flowers,  fields 
always  green  and  surrounded  with  shrubs  and 
spice  trees ;  there  the  angels  are  formed  into 
harmonious  and  blessed  societies ;  dwell  in  con- 
tiguous habitations,  disposed,  after  the  manner 
of  our  cities,  in  streets,  walks,  and  squares, 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  walk  in,  to 
examine,  and  to  enter  their  houses  and  behold 
all  that  was  passing,  not  in  a  trance,  not  in  a 
vision,  not  in  a  day  or  night  dream ;  but  in  the 
day  with  my  mortal  eyes  wide  open,  in  this 
very  terrestrial  world  whieh  we  inhabit,  whilst 
the  eyes  of  my  mind  were  opened ;  and  though 
I  stood  or  sat  on  the  earth,  the  eyes  of  my 
Boul  saw  with  distinctness  all  that  passed  in 
paradise.  There  I  beheld  Christ,  who  is  the 
Father,  who  is  the  Son,  and  who  is  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  not  three  persons,  but  one  person  ;  not 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  as  in  every  individual  man  there  is  a  soul, 
a  body,  and  proceeding  operation,  so  there  is 
but  one  Jehovah,  God,  who  is  at  once  theCrea- 
tor,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Regenerator;  but 
it  is  Jesus,  and  Jesus  alone. 

Dt.  Short.  Now  you  must  observe,  Baron, 
that  when  I  say  I  cannot  believe  this,  I  do  not 
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deny  your  belief,  or  your  conviction  that  you 
speak  the  truth,  nor  do  I  choose  to  impugn 
either  your  own  want  of  faith  in  yourself,  or 
your  conyictions  that  you  are  doing  right  in 
making  known  to  othera  what  you  denominate 
special  revelation.  But  as  I  could  not  hope  to 
prevail  on  a  Pagan  to  believe  in  Christianity, 
unless  I  had  evidences  of  the  truth  of  that  reli- 
gion to  support  my  demand  for  his  credence,  so 
I  require  of  you  something  more  than  mere 
assertion  before  I  can  put  my  faith  in  these 
statements. 

Swedenborg.  But  your  views  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  are  all  blind,  erroneous,  unspiritual 
views.  The  sacred  Scriptures  contain  three 
distinct  senses,  called  celestial,  spiritual,  and 
natural,  which  are  united  by  correspondencies. 
In  each  of  these  senses  it  is  divine  truth;  but 
you,  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  only  receive 
these  Scriptures  in  their  natural  sense,  whilst 
to  me  has  been  made  known  their  spiritual  sig- 
nifications. The  glorious  angels  who  inhabit 
the  three  heavens,  they  also  have  a  sense  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  understood  by  them, 
in  their  celestial  sense ;  and  there  is  a  perfect 
system  of  correspondencies  which  had  been 
wholly  lost  from  the  time  of  Job  to  the  epoch 
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t  in  1743,  when  they  were  revived  in  me. 

'  is  this  divine  key  to  the  spiritual  sense  c 
saered  Scripture,  every  page  of  which  ' 
written  by  correspondencies;  that  is,  by  such 
things  in  the  natural  world  as  correspond  unto 
and  signify  things  in  the  spiritual  world. 

Dr.  Short.  But  it  is  not  revealed  to  our 
'  natural  senses,  to  say  nothing  of  our  spiritual 
ones,  that  you,  Baron  Swedenborg,  should  be 
■endowed  with  such  powers.  There  is  no  pro- 
phecy remaining  unaccomplished  of  such  a  cha- 
racter, and  as  you  profess  toexplain  Christianity, 
and  not  to  originate  a  wholly  new  system,  we 
must  look  to  the  revelation  made  to  us  by  the 
Word  of  God,  and  examine  your  pretensions 
with  that  unerring  rule. 

Swedenborg.  Your  eyes  are  still  closed.  Yon 
cannot  discern  spiritual  things.     I  am  the  re- 
presentative of  the  gj-eatest  event  which  has 
transpired  since  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  to 
,  heaven.  1  amtherepresentativeof theNewJeru- 
I   salem  Church.     In  the  year  1757,  now  thirteen 
years  since,  God  so  filled   me  with  his  Spirit 
that  his  second  coming  was  effected  by  my  in- 
I  atrumentaUty.     Christ  never  promised  to  reign 
I  personally  on  earth,   but  to  reign  in  his  church, 
1  in  a  church  that  he  should  found,  which  should 
1  be  the  iVeio  JeTusalem,  and  this  is  now  esta- 
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blished.  The  Lord  bath  manifested  himself 
before  me,  his  servant,  he  has  opened  the  sight 
of  my  spirit,  he  has  let  lue  into  the  spiritual 
world,  he  has  granted  me  to  see  the  heavens 
and  the  hells,  and  to  converse  with  angels  and 
spirits ;  and  since  that  blestted  period  i  have 
never  received  any  thing  belonging  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  from  any 
angels,  but  from  the  Lord  alone,  whilst  engaged 
in  reading  his  Word. 

Jh.  Short.  But  if  the  mere  declarations  of 
uninspired  men  are  to  be  received  and  admitted 
as  true,  what  is  there  to  prevent  any  man,  any 
of  those,  for  instance,  who  in  Sweden  or  in 
England  may  have  adopted  your  views,  from 
hereafter  setting  up  in  opposition  to  you,  and 
declaring  that  he  has  also  had  revelations 
made  to  him,  and  that  God  has  alone  shone 
into  his  heart,  to  give  him  to  perceive  and 
underatand  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Word 
of  God? 

Swedenborg.  Yes,  if  I  were  an  uninspired 
man,  as  you  assert,  then  your  observation  would 
hold  good ;  but,  because  I  am  an  inspired  man, 
it  fiiUs  to  the  ground.  To  the  end  that  the 
Lord  may  be  constantly  present  with  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  which  I  am  sent  to  esta> 
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^^H  blish,  he  has  revealed  to  me  the  spiritual 
^^H  sense  of  his  Word,  in  which  those  divine  truths 
^^K  are  in  its  light,  and  in  this  hght  he  is  constantly 
^^H   present. 

^^V  Dr.  Short.  But  can  you  communicate  to  me 
^^^    this  spiritual  sense? 

I  Swendenharg.    I   can    communicate    to   you 

what  is  this  spiritual  sense,  but,  unless  you  area 
real  member  of  Christ's  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
your  spiritual  eyes  will  be  unable  to  discover 

I and  appreciate  the  spiritual  truth  and  sense  of 

^^K  what  I  may  and  can  place  before  your  natural 
^^Hrtyes. 

^^^P  Dr.  Short.  This  system  of  your's,  Baron,  is 
I  little  better  than  a  revival,  with  some  additions 

and  changes,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Mystics, 
with  this  difference,  that  Madame  Guyon  may 
be  looked  upon  as  their  chief;  but  happily  we 
have  no  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  she  had 
one  of  Cambray,  to  second  her  errors.  They 
allegorised  scripture,  at  the  same  time  not 
denying  the  literal  sense.  The  word  Jerusalem 
to  them  was  naturally  the  capital  of  Judea,  but 
^legorically,  the  Church  militant ;  morally,  a 
believer;  and  mysteriously,  heaven.  And  when 
they  spake  of  light, — natural  light,  that  light 
which  was  created  by  God,  vrlien  he  said  "  Let 
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there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  they  inter- 
preted "Beatitude,  or  the  light  of  glory,"  But 
what  are  the  tenets  of  your  system  ? 

Swedenborg.  I  neither  praise  nor  condemn 
the  Mystics.  I  am  the  New  Jerusalem  Church: 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  has  been  ef- 
fected by  me :  Jehovah  God  is  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  heaven  and  earth ;  but  he  is  the 
Saviour  Jesus,  and  not  God  the  Father,  Jeho- 
vah Jesus  is  our  God,  and  all  who  believe  in 
him  will  be  saved.  All  evils  come  from  the 
devil.  Good  affections  come  from  God.  Man 
is  here  kept  in  a  state  of  spiritual  equilibrium 
between  the  devil  and  God,  and  has  the  ca- 
pacity in  himself  of  turning  decidedly  either 
to  God  or  the  devil.  Man  is  not  life,  but 
Only  a  recipient  of  life.  God  is  life.  All  men 
may  be  saved,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  Maho- 
metans, or  Pagans,  if  they  live  according  to  tbe 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  imderstanding. 
The  Christian  religion  is  the  best,  as  more  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  one  only  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  the 
death  of  the  material  body,  which  will  never  be 
re-assumed,  man  rises  again  to  his  spiritual 
body,  wherein  he  exists  in  a  perfect  human 
form,  with  every  faculty  which  he  before  en- 
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joyed.  Children,  who  die  before  they  come  to 
the  use  of  tlieir  reason  and  the  exercise  of  their 
ownjndgment,  whether  baptized  or  unbaptized, 
whether  within  the  Christian  church  or  without 
it,  are  received  into  heaven  by  the  Lord,  and, 
after  instruction  or  improvement  in  under- 
standing and  wisdom,  participate  in  all  the  hap- 
piness and  perfection  of  angels.  There  is  not 
in  the  universal  heaven  a  single  angel  that  was 
created  such  at  first,  nor  a  single  devil  in  all 
hell  that  had  been  created  an  angel  of  life,  and 
was  afterwards  cast  out  of  heaven ;  but  devils 
and  angels  are  of  the  human  race :  those  in 
heaven  are  such  as  lived  in  the  world  in  hea- 
venly feith  and  love,  those  in  hell  such  as  lived 
altogether  according  to  the  principles  of  self- 
love  and  the  love  of  the  world.  True  conjugal 
love,  which  can  only  exist  between  one  husband 
and  one  wife,  is  a  primary  characteristic  of  the 
New  Church,  being  grounded  in  the  marriage 
or  conjunction  of  good  and  truth,  and  corres- 
ponding with  the  marriage  of  Love  and  his 
Church.  Conjugal  love  is  more  celestial,  spi- 
ritual, holy,  and  pure  than  any  other  love  in 
angels  or  men.  The  last  judgment,  so  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, being  a  separation  of  the  evil  from  the 
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good  in  the  spiritual  world,  was  actually  accom- 
plished thirteen  years  ago,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  i.e.  in  the  year  1757.  Then  it  was 
that  the  former  heaven  and  the  former  earth,  or 
the  Old  Church,  passed  away,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  Church  was  laid  in  me,  wherein 
all  things  are  become  new. 
.  Dr.  Short.  New,  indeed !  Nothing  can  he 
more  novel ;  but  again,  and  again,  Baron,  I 
must  ask  you  for  your  proofs. 

Swedenborg.  How  can  you  understand  my 
proofs  when  they  are  all  spiritual,  and  when 
you  are  yet  carnal,  and  have  not  the  eyes  of 
your  mind  opened  to  perceive  these  truths'? 
I  tell  you  again,  that  as  an  act  of  mercy  to- 
wards the  human  race,  which  would  otherwise 
have  perished  in  eternal  death,  the  second 
advent  of  the  Lord  has  already  taken  place, 
and  still  continues  whilst  I  am  speaking  to 
you;  this  coming  is  not  in  person,  as  you  and 
all  those  whose  spiritual  eyes  are  still  closed, 
imagine  ;  but  a  coming  in  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  spiritual  sense  of  his  holy  Word,  aS 
demonstrated  in  the  theological  writings  of  his 
unworthy  but  chosen  servant  now  before  you. 
The  Holy  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  is  now  at 
this    moment    descending    from   God   out   of 
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^^^B   heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
^^^P   husband. 

^^^         Dr.  Short  and  such  of  his  friends 
I  collected  to  meet  this  new  sectarian,  obseired, 

L  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  phrase   he  bowed 

^^^H  several  times ;  and  they  inquired  of  him  why  it 
^^^H  was  that  he  made  those  salutations. 
^^^V  Swedenhorg.  A  precious  visit  of  aiLgels  was 
then  manifested  to  me.  I  saw  their  bright 
faces,  and  witnessed  their  blessed  love.  Abra- 
ham also  passed  before  me,  the  first  for  patri- 
archal faith  and  obedience,  and  my  natural 
frame,  under  the  influence  of  my  spiritual  vision, 
insensibly  bowed  to  do  them  reverence.  But 
what  can  your  cold,  dull,  hfeless,  unspiritual 
minds  as  yet  know  of  these  bright  realities? 
You  only  see,  as  yet,  the  sun  of  the  natural 
worid;  but  I  see  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world, 
which  is  a  spiritual  sun  composed  of  pure  love. 
There  is  this  sun.  It  exists — quite  as  really  aa 
the  natural  sun,  which  warms  your  bodies. 
The  planets  too!  How  ignorant  you  are  of 
them.  You  look  at  them  as  lights  created 
merely  for  our  planet,  but  I  have  seen  them 
all;  they  are  inhabited  by  human  beings;  1 
have  seen  millions  of  planetary  bodies  revolving 
about  other  suns  in  the  starry  heavens,  all  the 
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abodes  of  men ;  my  spirit  has  been  amongst 
them :  and  what  know  you,  my  friends,  of  the 
correspondencies  of  spirits  the  one  with  the 
other  ?  When  the  spiritual  faculties  of  a  man 
are,  like  mine,  so  far  opened  as  to  enable  him 
to  see  and  converse  with  spirits  and  angels, 
then  such  spirits  and  angels  can  see  through 
his  eyes  the  natural  objects  of  this  world,  and 
hear  through  his  ears  the  conversation  that 
passes  among  men,  which  otherwise  they  cannot 
do.  So,  again,  the  man,  whose  spiritual  mind 
is  opened,  may,  by  being  brought  into  a  simi- 
lar state  with  an  inhabitant  of  some  distant 
earth,  in  like  manner  see  through  the  eyes  of 
such  inhabitant  (if  his  spiritual  mind  be  open) 
the  natural  objects  of  his  world,  and  hear 
through  his  ears  the  natural  sounds  then  pro- 
duced. Inasmuch  as  it  hath  been  granted  to 
me  by  the  Lord  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  the  spiritual  world  and  in  the  natural  world, 
and  thereby  to  converse  with  angels  as  with 
men,  and  thus  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
states  of  those  who  after  death  flock  together 
into  that  heretofore  unknown  world;  for  I 
have  conversed  with  all  my  relatives  and 
friends,  and  also  with  kings  and  princes,  and 
men  of  learning,  afl^er  their  departure  out  of 
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this  life,  and  this  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years,  without  interruption ;  therefore  I  am  able 
to  describe  the  states  of  men  after  death  from 
hvely  experience,  both  in  relation  to  such  as 
have  lived  good  lives,  and  such  as  have  lived 
I  evil. 

Dr.  Short.  And  what  idea  can  you  supply 
r  ns  of  another  world,  different  to  that  which 
has  been  communicated  by  God  in   his  own 
Word? 

Swedeaborg.  You  are  all  in  the  dark,  my 
friends,  wholly  in  the  dark,  as  to  a  future  state. 
You  believe  that  raan,  after  death,  is  a  mere 
soul ;  that  the  soul  is  something  like  ether  or 
air,  and  that  it  is  like  the  breath  which  goes 
out  of  a  man's  body  when  he  dies,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  there  resides  some  vital  principle. 
I  It  has  been  conceived  that  this  vital  principle 
t  neither  has  the  feculty  of  seeing,  such  as  be- 
longs to  the   eye;    nor  of  hearing,    such  as 
belongs  to  the  ear ;  nor  of  speaking,  such  as 
belongs  to  the  organs  of  speech ;  but,  on  the 
I  contrary,  man,  after  death,  is  as  much  a  man 
I  as  he  was  before,  and  so  little  changed,  that  he 
[  does  not   know  but  he  is  still  living  in  the 
former  world;  for  he  sees,  hears,  and  speaks 
as  in  the  former  world ;  he  walks,  runs,  and 
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sits,  as  in  the  former  world ;  he  lies  down, 
sleeps,  and  wakes,  as  in  the  former  world ;  he 
eats  and  drinks  aa  in  the  former  world ;  he 
enjoys  conjugal  delight  as  in  the  former  world ; 
in  a  word,  he  is  a  man,  in  all  and  every  respect. 
Death  is  not  an  extinction  but  a  continuation 
of  life,  or  a  passage  from  one  state  to  another. 
In  the  spiritual  world  there  are  earths  just  as 
in  the  natural  world.  There  are  plains  and 
valleys,  mountains  and  hills,  fountains  and 
rivers,  paradises,  gardens,  groves,  and  woods. 
There  are  cities  with  palaces  and  houses  con- 
tained therein ;  there  are  writings  and  books, 
employments  and  merchandises,  gold  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones;  in  one  word,  there  is  in  the 
spiritual  world  all  and  every  thing  that  is  in 
the  natural  world,  but  only  that  in  heaven  such 
things  are  in  an  infinitely  more  perfect  state. 
The  difference  is,  that  all  things  which  are  seen 
in  the  spiritual  world  are  created  in  a  moment 
by  the  Lord,  as  houses,  paradises,  meats,  and 
other  things,  and  that  they  are  created  ac- 
cording to  a  correspondence  with  the  interior 
of  angels  and  spirits,  that  is,  of  their  affections 
and  thoughts,  whereas  all  things  that  are  seen 
in  the  natural  world  begin  to  exist  and  to  grow 
from  seed.     These   are  what  you   call  "  my 
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tenets,"  but  which  are  revelations  made  by  the 

I  Lord,  through  me,  to  the  Church. 

Dt.  Short.  If  your  system  were  true.  Baron, 

,  the  description  given  to  us  of  our  glorified 
bodies,  by  the  apostle,  would  be  false;  the 
statement  made  by  our  Saviour,  that  in  heaven 
there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage, 
would  be  false ;  death  would  be  no  more  the 
punishment  for  sin;   the  resurrection    of  the 

1  body  of  Christ,  as  the  proof  and  assurance  of 

I  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  would  have  be«i 
useless;  the  declarations  of  St.  John  and  of 
St.  Paul,  as  to  it  being  impossible  for  them  to 
describe  the  glories  of  the  celestial  Canaan, 
would  be  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  you  can  de- 
scribe these  scenes  by  houses,  gardens,  books, 
rivers,  plains,  and  so  forth ;  the  assurance  of 
our  Saviour  that  mansions  are  prepared  for  His 
people  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  would 
hot  be  true,  since  you  declare  that  they  are 
being  perpetually  created ;  and  the  spiritual 
world  which  your  fancy  has  created,  wotdd 
bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  paradise 
and  the  houris  of  Mahomet,  that  Paganism 
might  be  unable  to  discover  any  remarkable  or 
striking  difference.  But  I  forgot.  According 
to  your  system,  the  Pagan  and  the  Mahometan, 
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the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  are  one  and  all  spiri- 
tual,  and  therefore  the  atonement  made  by  our 
Saviour  was  a  vain  and  useless  sacrifice.  No, 
Baron  Swedenborg,  we  have  not  so  learned 
Christ,  and  will  hope  ere  the  few  remaining 
sands  in  your  hour-glass  shall  have  run  through, 
that  you  will  be  brought  to  know  and  to  feel 
that  of  one  only  can  it  be  said,  "  1  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life ;  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and 
whosoever  Uveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die." 

The  interview  thus  concluded:  but  who 
would  believe,  that  seventy  years  after  that 
period,  and  sixty-eight  after  the  death  of  this 
dreamer,  in  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Russia,  Poland,  North  and  South 
America,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
he  should  still  have  his  adherents,  and  that 
at  the  twenty-eighth  general  conference  there 
were  fifty  societies  of  members  in  Great  Britain, 
besides  scattered  members  not  united  to  socie- 
ties? 

"  Nor  is  this,"  said  Dr.  Short,  "  an  isolated 
proof  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  errors, 
follies,  superstitions,  and  dreamings,  into  which 
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indmdual  or  associated  Christians  (so  called) 
will  fall,  when,  rejecting  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  resting  on  individual  judgment, 
private  opinion,  or  pretended  revelations,  either 
separate  men  or  congregated  societies  shall 
trust  to  their  own  weakness,  have  confidence 
in  their  own  strength,  and  build  up  their  fanci- 
fill  theories  on  the  sandy,  sinking  foundations 
of  uninspired  reason,  imagination,  or  fanati- 
cism. Papacy,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Rus- 
sian Church  and  Sectaries,  the  Monophysites, 
the  Armenian  Church,  the  Georgian  Church, 
with  the  Momiers,  Sublapsarians,  Antino- 
mians,  Arians,  Sabelliana,  Socinians,  Browit- 
ists,  Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  other  sects 
and  churches,  also  professing  to  be  Chris- 
tian, have  supplied  equally  convincing  proofe 
of  the  fallacy  of  human  reason,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  human  mind  to  understand 
or  appreciate  truth,  when  left  unaided  by  God, 
or  when  not  wholly  guided  by  him.  Let  us  hold 
fast  then  to  the  doctrines  of  our  glorious  Refor- 
mation, to  the  creeds  of  our  Apostolic  Church, 
and  to  that  revelation  which  is  of  no  doubtful 
character,  but  which  has  God  for  its  author, 
Mid  heaven  for  its  end." 

But  though  James  Herbert  was  thus  f 
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nate  in  the  superintendence  of  his  studies,  and 
in  the  adyice  offered  him  by  so  admirable  a 
man,  and  so  true  an  Anglican  Churchman  as 
Dr.  Short,  yet  the  general  education  at  Cam- 
bridge at  that  period  was  almost  any  thing  hut 
ecclesiastic al  or  ministerial.  It  was  thesame  in 
1770  as  in  1776,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  entered 
the  very  college  in  which  James  Herbert  had 
shortly  before  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Cards 
and  horses,  dice  and  wine,  feastingand  banquets, 
were  more  attended  to  than  either  the  classics, 
mathematics,  or  divinity ;  and  if  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  had  not  been  ui^ed  on  by  Dr. 
Short  on  the  one  hand,  and  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  right  on  the  other,  he  had  inducements  held 
out  to  him  on  every  hand  to  indolence,  irrehgioo, 
and  even  profligacy.  The  system  of  total  inat- 
tention at  Cambridge,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
since,  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  of 
those  destined  for  the  Church  of  England  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  great  forget- 
fulness  of  Church  doctrines  and  of  Church  dis- 
cipline into  which  the  clergy  afterwards  fell. 
This  neglect  is  a  great  defect.  The  ignorance 
of  a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  till  within  the  few 
last  years,  of  ecclesiastical  history,  of  councils, 
doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  heresies,  must   be 
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admitted  and  deplored  ;  and  it  is  one  of  those 
reasons  why  the  High  Church  controversialists 
of  1841  have  hitherto  maintained  in  the  debate 
a  high  and  vantage  ground.  How  is  it  that, 
whilst  dissenters,  the  mere  separatists  from  the 
national  faith,  have  their  histories  and  histo- 
rians to  the  year  1838,  yet  no  history  of  the 
Church  of  England,  worthy  the  name,  has  hi- 
therto appeared  to  a  later  period  of  her  history 
than  1688? 

The  tastes  of  our  youth  are  those  which  are 
the  most  permanent.  Those  tastes,  when  per- 
petuated, become  habits,  constitutional  parts 
of  our  system;  the  tastes  of  fiiture  life  are  fluc- 
tuating, rarely  becoming  settled.  This  was  the 
case  with  James  Herbert.  He  had  contracted 
a  love  of  poetry,  music,  and  above  all,  Church 
music,  from  his  long  residence  with  Mr.  Arm- 
strong ;  and  these  were  his  University  I'ecrea- 
tions.  James  Herbert  was  convinced  that  the 
objections  which  were  made  to  oi^ang  and 
Church  music  as  practised  at  cathedrals  in  for- 
mer times,  and  even  the  rejection  of  which  was 
ajitated  in  the  Convocation  of  1562,  arose  from 
a  little  reverence  which  was  displayed  by  the 
lubordinate  members,  as  is  sometimes  the  c 
tow ;  and  not  from  any  objection  to  a 
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of  religious  service  so  delightful  and  elevating. 
The  singing  of  paalma  or  hymns  taken  out  of 
the  Bihle  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
favourers  of  the  Reformation:  many  were  then 
translated  and  composed;  and  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted,  that  with  all  the  poetical  talent  or 
piety,  or  both,  of  the  members  of  our  Church,  a 
collection  so  unsuitable  to  the  present  times  as 
the  one  made  at  that  period,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  to  be  the  best,  which  we 
possess  in  an  authorized  form.  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  have  had  their  day,  as  have  Tate 
and  Brady ;  and  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that 
unauthorized  hymn-books  should  appear  and 
have  had  a  very  extensive  cu'culation,  when 
the  heads  of  the  Church  do  not  supply  her  mil- 
lions of  worshippers  with  more  suitable  forms. 
The  want  of  such  a  collection  was,  in  1775,  and 
much  more  now,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
church  singing  is  so  seldom  practised  by  con- 
gregations, and  why  the  organist  and  the 
charity  children  often  embody  the  united  voices 
of  the  assembled  hundreds  of  worshippers.  It 
has  been  said  by  Bishop  Mant,  in  his  preface 
to  the  ancient  hymns  from  the  Roman  Breviary, 
that  "  he  knows  of  no  consideration  which 
will  justify  the  act  or  sanction  of  an  individual 
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in  contributiDg  to  the  introduction  of  forms  0/ 
finifing  any  more  X\ta.a  forms  of  praying  into 
our  churches  and  chapels  without  public  legaJ 
authority,"  and  that  he  is  "  persuaded  that 
every  new  attempt  of  the  kind  only  tends  to 
a^ravatethe  evils  of  such  a  practice."  There 
is  great  truth  and  sense  in  these  observations, 
which  every  true  Churchman  must  feel;  but 
yet  he  has  added,  "  that  should  it  ever  be  deter- 
mined by  those  who  have  the  requisite  autho- 
rity in  the  Church  to  take  the  subject  into  their 
grave  consideration,  and  encounter  some  diffi- 
culty, for  the  purpose  of  remedying,  by  God's 
blessing,  great  and  unquestionable,  and  conti- 
nually increasing  evils ;  and  should  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  be  a  resolution  to  adopt 
the  necessary  steps  for  providing,  under  the 
proper  legal  sanction,  a  book  of  hymns  for  the 
■use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  appUcation  of  the  precedent  esta- 
blished by  our  Reformers  in  the  construction  of 
ourBookofConmionPrayer,andaccordinglyUie 
adapting  of  such  compositions  as  form  the  lead- 
ing contents  of  that  volume  of  Breviary  Hymns 
to  the  use  of  pubhc,  as  well  as  of  private  devo- 
tion, might  possibly  be  deemed  not  unworthy  of 
a  thought."     Bishop  Mant  then  desires  a  new 
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collection  of  psalms  and  hymns ;  so  do  the 
millions  of  Churchmen  who  frequent  our  paro- 
chial churches  and  chapels  in  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  They  feel  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  to  sing  praises  and  hymns  to  God  is  a 
positiye  duty  as  well  as  a  great  privilege.  They 
know  that  Clemens  has  said  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, "  thatagoodChristian'slifeisacontinnal 
festival ;  his  sacrifices  are  prayers  and  praises, 
reading  the  Scriptures  hefore  meat,  and  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  at  meat."  They  know  that 
St.  Jerome  has  recorded,  "that  in  the  place 
where  he  lived,  you  could  not  go  into  the  fields, 
but  you  might  hear  the  ploughman  at  liis  halle- 
lujahs, the  mower  at  his  hymns,  and  the  vine- 
dresser singing  David's  Psalms."  They  know 
that  Meza,  when  speaking  of  the  good  done 
by  singing,  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
has  said,  "  When  I  came  into  the  assembly 
where  they  were  singing  the  pr^es  of  God,  I 
found  myself  suddenly  inspired  with  a  Divine 
warmth,  and  strangely  atfected  with  love  and 
joy,  so  that  the  assembly  appeared  to  me  as 
the  gate  of  heaven  or  an  entrance  into  glory," 
They  feel  that  a  closer  version  than  we  have  of 
the  Psalms  is  still  wanted,  and  that  amongst 
the  varied  benefits  resulting  from  psalm  and 
02 
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hymn  singing,  in  our  churches,  one  of  tlie  most 
important  undoubtedly  is  that  "  it  greatly  helps 
the  poor  to  acknowledge  the  things  of  Christ." 
James  Herbert  had  already  learned  that  the 
then  leaders  of  the  rising  sect  of  the  Wesleyans 
were  paying  great  attention  to  the    singing  of 
the  congregations,  that  the  dissenters  were  not 
less  anxious,  both  as  to  tunes  and  poetry ;  and, 
.  nearly  sixty  years  afterwards,  he  has  attested 
I- that  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  early  sue- 
I  in  country  congregations,  amongst  both 
Methodists  and  dissenters,  in   drawing   lai^ 
assemblies,  was  the  attention  they  paid  to  sing- 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  if  St.  Augustin 
teouldexclaim,  "Oh,howmuchhaveI  wept,how 
■  exceedingly  moved  and  affected  I  have  been  at 
lithe  hymns,  songs,  and  harmonious  voices  of 
B^e  church  !  those  voices  pierced  my  ears,  thy 
ruth  entered  my  soul,  and  devout  affections 
'■were  raised  within  me!"  when  the  psalms  of 
his  time  were  far  less  harmonious  and  poetical 
than  those  which  are  now  used  by  our  beloved 
Church,  it  must  he  a  lack  of  piety  whicli  re- 
quires further  or  new  stimulants,  and  which  ib 
not  satisfied  with  the  improved  version  of  Tate 
'  snd  Brady.     Averse,  as  all  true   sons  of  the 
\  Church  must  be  to  unsanctified  novelties,  and 
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to  unauthorized  introductions  of  such  novelties 
into  her  service,  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  wants 
of  her  clerical  and  lay  members.  In  private 
and  in  public,  it  is  admitted  by  the  mass,  that 
a  revised  version  and  the  introduction  or  com- 
position of  new  psalms  and  hymns  into  the 
Prayer-book,  more  in  harmony  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  age  and  with  our  wonted  and 
daily  religious  expressions,  is  a  desideratum; 
and  deeply  is  it  to  be  desired  that  it  will  soon 
be  replied  to,  by  an  authorized  and  suitable  col- 
lection. The  habit  of  not  singing  is  deplorable; 
but  this  habit  will  never  be  eradicated  until 
a  new  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns,  or  a 
new  version  of  the  Psalma,  together  with  im- 
proved or  more  suitable  tunes,  shall  supply  the 
present  defects  of  both. 

The  college  life  of  James  Herbert  closed  with 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  pubUc  excitement.  How  to  deal  with 
America  was  the  all-engrossing  topic,  both  of 
thought  and  conversation  ;  and  whilst  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  took  strong  and  intimidating 
measures,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  Mr.  Hartley  brought  forward  other  and 
conciliatoiy  plans ;  they  were  alike  unsuccess- 
ful. 
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As  the  fortune  of  his  family  waa  far  from 
great,  and  as  the  expenses  attendant  oa  his 
education  had  heen  necessarily  large,  he  re- 
solved that  the  next  year  of  his  life  should  be 
spent  at  home;  that  his  ecclesiastical  studies 
should  be  persevered  in,  his  biblical  studies  ia- 
cessantly  continued,  and  that  his  preparation 
for  the  Ember  weeks  should  be  of  a  deeply  sin- 
cere and  serious  character.  He  felt  most  anxi- 
ously the  awful  responsibilities  he  was  about 
to  undertake;  sought  for  guidance  from  Him, 
who  was  not  only  the  God  of  his  Church,  but 
Ais  own  Redeemer ;  read  with  avidity  a  solid 
mass  of  sound,  practical,  and  Gospel  theology; 
continued  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  leading  fathers  and  reformers  of 
the  Church  into  wliich  he  was  to  enter ;  under- 
stood the  history,  character,  and  objects  of 
that  liturgy,  which  he  was  so  often  to  repeat 
to  the  congregations  to  be  committed  to  his 
I  care ;  made  himself  familiar  with  the  canons 
and  rubric;  noted  well  the  order  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  her  discipline,  worship,  and  doctrines; 
and  thus  prepared  to  perform  all  the  duties 
which  would  devolve  on  him  as  a  priest  or  minis- 
ter of  God's  word  and  ordinances  with  advan- 
tage to  hia  own  heart,   with  benefit  to  others, 
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with  honour  to  the  Church,  and,  above  all, 
with  humility  and  faith  towards  his  God  and 
Saviour.  This  chapter  should  not  be  closed 
without  recording  the  cheering  and  delightful 
fact,  that  Mr.  Herbert,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  was  not  merely  a  student  in  divinity,  but 
was  also  a  sincere,  because  converted.  Chris- 
tian. His  heart  had  been  renewed,  his  nature 
had  experienced  that  change  so  admirably  de- 
scribed in  the  nineteenth  homily  onRepentance; 
and  by  faith  he  had  obtained  that  justification 
which  is  described  in  the  eleventh  article  of  our 
religion,  as  well  as  in  the  admirable  homily  on 
that  most  important  subject. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  MR.  FORSTER. 

MK.  Herbert's  first  curacies — a  dissenting  skminart 

— -A  dissenting  student— MR.  ISAAC  FORSTEBf— -FEMALE 
TACTICS — MRS.  MANTON  AND  HER  THREE  DAUGHTERS 
— A  PLOT — ANONYMOUS  LETTERS — DISSENTING  SKETCHES 
—PERSECUTIONS  ^-  CHURCH   MEETINGS  »-  SCBNB8—  NEW 

CHARGES   AND   PLOTS,     AND   THEIR   DEFEAT ^A   TRIAL^ 

OTHER  SCHISMS — MR.  FORSTER's  INTERVIEWS  "WITH  MR. 
HERBERT — CONTROYERST  AS  TO  STATE  RELIGIONS- 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HERESIES— THE  STATE  BBLIOION 
MUST  BE  EPISCOPAL,  AND  MUST  BE  DOMINANT,  BUT  IS 
NOT,  THEREFORE,  UNSPIRITUAL— MR.  FORSTER  BXSIOMS, 
AND   BECOMES  AN  EPISCOPALIAN. 

Not  far  from  Kendal^  in  the  mountainous 
and  lake  scenery  of  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, was  not  the  first,  but  the  second  curacy 
to  which  Mr.  Herbert  was  appointed.  The 
first  was  near  Lincoln,  and  was  only  held  by 
him  till  the  one  was  vacant  which  his  friend 
Dr.  Short  procured  for  him.  The  population 
of  his  second  curacy  was  ignorant,  scattered, 
and  agricultural,  and  the  low  state  of  Church 
principles  was  on  a  par  with  Church  revenues. 
The  influence  of  the  name  of  Caleb  Rother- 
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ham  among  the  dissenters,  though  ahout 
twenty-five  years  had  passed  away  since  his 
death,  still  existed,  and  dissenterism  was  ra- 
ther on  the  ascendancy.  Caleb  Rotherham 
had  formerly  directed  a  dissenting  seminary  at 
Kendal,  for  candidates  to  Nonconformist  pul- 
pits, and  had  been,  likewise,  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  that  town.  He 
has  been  thus  described  by  his  funereal  bio- 
grapher :  "  As  a  minister,  his  abilities  were 
great,  his  delivery  graceful,  his  performances 
instructive,  hvely,  and  entertaining,  his  senti- 
ments nervous,  his  arguments  strong,  and  his 
expression  just.  What  he  delivered  was  first 
tried  upon  his  own  mind  ...  As  a  tutor,  hia 
capacity  was  equal  to  his  deportment.  Hia 
public  spirit,  desirous  to  propagate  useful  know- 
ledge, and  hia  tender  concern  for  the  interests 
of  young  persons,  inclined  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  direction  of  youthfal  studies,  for 
which  he  was  excellently  well  qualified.  He 
was  of  a  most  communicative  temper,  and  his 
lectures  were  rather  the  open  informations  of  a 
friend,  than  the  dictates  of  a  master."  He 
died,  June  8th,  1752,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  at  his  death  the  seminary 
was  discontinued.     One  of  the  pupils  of  Caleb 


Rotherham  was  Mr.  Isaac  Forster.  Young, 
handBome,  fond  of  poetry,  enthusiastic  for  dis* 
sent,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, then  better  known  as  the  pri.nciple  of 
Nonconformity,  with  a  pleasing  voice,  good 
temper,  affable  manners,  and  a  wish  to  be  use- 
ful, it  was  by  no  means  surprising  that  Isaac 
Forster  should  soon  receive  a  call  to  a  West- 
moreland congregation.  The  clergy  who  sur- 
rounded him  heard  with  indifference  at  first, 
and  afterwards  with  annoyance,  of  the  success 
which  attended  this  dissenting  northern  orator, 
whilst  the  Nonconformist  church,  to  whose  call 
he  listened,  and  whose  voice  he  obeyed,  boasted 
of  possessing  another  Howe  or  Calamy.  For 
a  few  years  this  went  on  well ;  but  the  spirit  of 
opposition  crept  into  the  flock,  and  the  cry  was 
heard,  "  that  Mr.  FoTster  was  too  doctrinal" 
He  found  that  the  cry  had  first  issued  from  the 
house  of  Mrs,  Manton,  a  member  of  the  church 
and  congregation  over  which  he  was  pastor, 
who,  bleat  vrith  three  daughters,  all  marriage- 
able but  none  married,  had  long  been  distressed 
at  the  bachelor  condition  of  her  unmarried 
pastor.  Until  Miss  Sophia,  Miss  Charlotte, 
and  Miss  Mary,  had  attained  the  respective 
ages  of  twenty-four,  twenty-six,  and  twenty- 
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r  eight,  their  widowed  mother  was  not  very  im- 
patient as  to  THEIR  spinsterhood,  nor  as  to  Mr. 
Forster's  celibacy.  She  had,  indeed,  discoursed, 

I  in  glowing  terms,  to  the  listening  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  on  the  talents  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Miss 
Mary;  on  the  piety  and  prudence  of  the  se- 
cond. Miss  Charlotte ;  and  on  the  beauty, 
amiabiUty,  and  loveliness  of  the  youngest.  Miss 
Sophia.  As  months  returned,  and  as  moons 
waned,  the  anxious  Mrs.  Manton  returned  to 
the  chaise,  sought  to  whet  the  appetite  of  her 
pastor  for  marriage  by  renewed,  and  sometimes 
laboured,  descriptions  of  the  joys  of  domestic 
life,  the  necessity  for  marriage  to  render  a 
preacher  acceptable  to  married  people  and  to 
persons  of  advanced  age,  as  well  as  to  increase 
their  usefulness  to  the  young,  and  to  give  a  so- 
berness and  sedateness  of  character,  so  essential 
to  ministerial  respectability ;  and  would  do  all 
but  propose  to  Mr.  Forster  the  hands  and 
hearts  of  each  of  her  jewels  in  their  turn. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  she  would  flatter  herself 
that  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  choice ;  that 
he  loved  them  all  so  dearly  that  he  knew  not 
which  he  loved  the  best ;  and  that  if  she  had 
but  one,  instead  of  three,  she  would,  long  a 
have  been  made  Mrs.  Forster.     In  wintry  wea- 
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ther,  when  the  wind  blew  loud  and  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  she  would  send  him  presents  of  her 
best  "  cherry  brandy,"  accompanied  by  amiable 
notes,  written  by  one  of  the  trio  ;  then  elder 
wine,  "  which  he  had  been  good  enough  to  say 
was  delicious,"  that  be  might  chase  away  from 
his  solitary  fireside  tJie  '  eimui '  which  her 
mamma  feared  this  sad  weather  would  expose 
him  to;"  and  as  to  invitations  to  tea  parties, 
and  to  quiet,  early  suppers,  Mr.  Forster  could 
have  produced  in  a  court  of  law  "  billets  doux" 
enough  to  convince  even  the  most  incredulous 
jury  that  the  three  Miss  Manton's  had,  one  and 
all,  sought  to  seduce  him  to  the  flowery  paths 
of  connubial  happiness  and  matrimonial  respec- 
tability. 

Three  years  had  worn  away  in  this  state  of 

indecision,  from  the  period  when  Mrs.  Manton 

had  first  begun  seriously  to  think  of  marrj-ing 

her  daughters,  and  yet  no  proposal  had  been 

made  by  Mr.  Forster;  in  fact.  Miss  Sophia  was 

in  her  twenty-seventh.   Miss  Charlotte  in  her 

^^^  twenty-ninth,  and  Miss  Mary  in  her  thirty-firet 

^^^■wear,    when,  afler  a  week's  consideration  and 

^^^^^nsultation  on  the  part  of,  and  between  Mrs. 

^^^■Manton  and  her   daughters,  it   was  resolved, 

^^^K  "  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  a  point,  and 
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that  either  Mr.  Forster  should  speak  out  man- 
fully and  declare  his  intention  not  to  marry, 
and  therefore  should  no  longer  enjoy  their 
society  and  friendship,  or  he  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  only  way  of  securing  to  himself 
the  permanency  of  his  past  four  years'  enjoy- 
ment, was  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  at 
least  one  of  the  three."  This  was  the  pro- 
gramme ;  but  how  was  it  to  be  carried  out  ?  In 
whose  interest  was  the  plot  to  be  conducted  ? 
In  whose  behalf  were  the  measures  to  be  taken 
which  were  to  lead  in  all  probability  to  a 
marriage  ?  Mrs.  Manton  cut  the  gordian  knot ; 
her  eldest  daughter  was  thirty-one,  two  years 
too  old;  her  youngest  daughter,  though  pretty, 
amiable,  and  pleasing,  was  not  a  church  mem- 
ber, and  being  yet  but  twenty-seven,  had  chances 
of  marriage  in  another  quarter,  as  Mr,  Moore, 
the  attorney-at-law,  had  become  somewhat  assi- 
duous in  his  attentions  to  her  during  the  last 
three  weeks ;  but  Charlotte  was  a  member  of 
Mr.  Forster's  church,  somewhat  sedate  in  her 
manner,  though  not  very  grave  in  her  character, 
and  as  she  had  received  from  her  pastor  some 
notes  in  answer  to  her  warm  "  billets  doux  " 
with  cherry  brandy  and  elder  wine,  which  nei- 
ther begun  with  "  dear  Madam,"  nor  ended 
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with  "  your's  respectfully ;"  but  often  com- 
menced with  "  Will  my  dear  friend  Sophia 
permit  me  to  thank,"  &;c.  and  terminated  with 
"  her  unchanging  friend,  Isaac,"  it  was  proposed 
by  Mrs.  Manton,  consented  to  by  Misses  So- 
phia and  Mary,  and  not  opposed  by  Miss  Char- 
lotte herself,  that  she  should  become  the  pas- 
toress  ofthe  congregation,  the  (o  be  chosen  com- 
panion, nolens  volens,  for  lii'e  of  their  to  be  bene- 
dicted  pastor.  But  how  was  this  to  be  brought 
about?  This  was  not  difficult  to  determine. 
When  ladies,  who  take  the  lead  in  dissenting 
congregations,  wish  to  get  up  a  plot,  they  will 
very  easily  meet  with  both  mate  and  female  abet- 
tors. Anelderly  maiden  lady,  who  was  a  mem^ber 
of  the  flock  of  Mr.  Forster,  having  frequently 
expressed,  both  publicly  and  privately,  her  aver- 
n  to  unmarried  ministers — not  that  she  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  her  pastor,  for  she  was  too  old 
and  ugly,  and  he  was  too  young  and  handsome 
J  to  admit  of  such  a  theory  ever  crossing  hes 
I  mind,  but  who  had  often  said  in  a  demi-vshig' 
per  even  in  Lis  presence,  "  that  Charlotte  Man- 
I  was  the  woman  to  whom  he  ought  to  be 
united," — was  soon  selected  as  the  head  cons[»- 
rator  in  this  female  Guy  Faux  plot ;  and  she 
I  was  informed  by  an  anonymous  letter,  written 
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in  a  feignetl  hand,  "  that  her  dear  friend  Mrs, 
Manton  had  acted  towards  her  an  unkind  and 
unfriendly  part,  for  that  she  had  concealed  from 
her  the  fact,  that  on  some  day  in  the  very  next 
week  '  her  daughter  Charlotte  was  about  to 
be  married  to  Mr,  Forater.'"  When  the  old 
maiden  lady  received  this  anonymous  commu- 
nication (a  mode  of  proceeding  so  peculiarly 
dissenting  in  its  character),  which  was  carefully 
slipped  under  her  door  on  a  foggy  night,  at  the 
close  of  October,  her  feelings  were  those  of 
both  joy  and  indignation.  She  was  joyous  that 
her  choice  had  been  approved,  and  that  her 
friend  Charlotte  was  so  soon  to  become  a  bride; 
but  she  was  "  indignant "  to  think  that  her 
friend  Mrs.  Manton  should  have  sought  to  con- 
ceal from  her  indeed,  above  all  persons  in  the 
world,  an  event  so  pregnant  with  happiness  to 
her  family,  and  doubtless  of  joy  to  both  the 
pastor  and  the  church.  Still,  she  resolved  not 
to  reproach  Mrs,  Manton,  but  "  to  pay  her  off 
in  her  own  coin ;"  and  as  she  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  event  by  her  friend  (a  proof 
she  wished  it  to  be  kept  a  secret),  to  make 
known  the  fact  everywhere  both  far  and  near, 
and  thus  defeat  the  supposed  desire  for  privacy 
and  concealment  on  the  part  of  Charlotte's 
mother. 


The  next  morning-,  after  the  fog  had  cleared 
[  off,  and  the  sun  had  dispersed  the  mists,  the 
I  old  maiden  lady  commenced  her  secret-telling 
L  travels.  "  Haveyouheardthenews?"  sheasked 
one.    With  the  intjuiry,  "  I  dare  say  you  are  ae 
delighted  as  I  am  at  what  is  about  to  happen," 
she  accosted  another.     With  "  Well,   I   have 
called  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  delightful  news," 
she  commenced  a  conversation  with  a  third. 
And  to  the  two  deacons'  vtives  she  was  tlie  first 
to  make  known  the  joyful  intelligence.    In  fine, 
I  not  less  than  twenty  chatter-boxes  were  all  eet 
I  to  work  in  one  morning,  and  "the  secret"  of 
the   previous    night   was  a   few   hours  after- 
wards as  well  known,  as  a  telegraphic  despatch 
published  in  a  newspaper.     Some  said  "  They 
had  always  expected  as  much ;"  others  said, 
I  "  He  was  too  good  for  her ;"  but  more,  "  that  it 
]  was  a  very  suitable  match;"  and  no  one  thought 
[  of  questioning  the  truth  of  the  old  maiden  lady's 
L  statement,  because  it  was  known  to  all  how 
intimate  she  was  with  the  Manton  family.     To 
L  DO  one  did  she  hint  any  thing  about  the  "anony- 
is  letter,"  as  it  would  have  been  derogatory 
j  to  her  pride  to  have  had  it  supposed  that  the 
i  Mantons  "  could  have  kept   any  thing   from 
her."     The   next   day  was   the  chapel  sight. 
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Mr.  Forster  was  " congratulated"  and  had  his 
hand  pressed  warmer  than  usual  by  several 
ladies;  he  could  not  tell  why  or  wherefore, 
except  that  he  had  been  writuig  a  controversial 
pamphlet  against  some  new  super-sub lapsarian 
heresy,  in  which  he  had  exhibited  much  talent, 
and  had  the  better  of  the  argument,  though  it 
did  strike  him  as  rather  odd,  that  so  many  of 
his  ordinarily  very  quiet  and  even  cold  and  stiff 
female  hearers  should  all  at  once  take  such  an 
interest  in  his  literary  triumphs.  Whilst  medi- 
tating; on  this  i-ather  strange  enthusiasm  on  hie 
way  home  from  chapel,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
well-known  voice,  as  he  passed  by  the  house  of 
one  of  his  female  members;  it  was  that  of  the  old 
maiden  lady.  "  Well,  good  night,  Mr.  Forster, 
good  night ;  you  never  drop  in  and  see  me  now, 
but  it's  very  excusable;  I  should  do  the  same 
as  you  do  if  I  were  in  your  responsible  situation. 
I  am  sure  I  congratulate  you;  I  hope  it  will 
contribute  to  your  usefulness.  Good  night, 
good  night ;  you  can't  have  much  time  to  spare 
for  old  ladies."  If  Mr.  Forster  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  word  "old"  by 
his  female  interrogator,  he  might  have  had  a 
clue  to  the  various  congratulations  he  had 
received,  and  which   continued   to  embarrass 
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him;  but  after  assuring  her  "that  no  duties 

should  prevent  him  from  coming  in  on  some 

early  evening  to  have  a  long  chat  with  her," 

he  hastened  onwards.     He  thought   that  she 

also  was  occupying  herself  about  his  pamphlet; 

that  she  thought  his  time  was  taken  up  too 

much  in  writing  and  preaching  to  enable  him 

to  call  on  her ;  that  the  "  responsible  situation" 

to  which  she  referred  was  that  of  his  being  a 

pastor,  and  was  therefore  bound  to  defend  truth 

against  error;  that  her  congratulations  were  on 

his  successful  defence  of  truth,  and  which  he 

supposed  she  hoped  and  believed  would  coo- 

tiibute  to  his  usefiilness.     As  to  the  Mantons, 

they  perceived,  with  pleasure,  that  the  bait  had 

caught  the  old  lady  most  successfully — and  the 

nods,  winks,  and  smiles,  which  they  professed 

I  not  to  understand,  convinced  them  that  they 

adopted   the  only  course  to   bring  Mr, 

I  Forster  to  some  point,  either  to  obtain  a  hua- 

r  band  for  Charlotte,  or  to  put  an  end  to  an 

r  intimacy  which  had  been  very   expensive   to 

I  them  in  presents,  dinners,  suppers,   and 

I  parties,   and  had  hitherto  brought  no   i 

I  aponding  good. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  most  mischief 
I  day  in  all  the  week,  when  dissenting  minifiters 
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are  always  "open"  to  invitations  to  al!  sorts 
of  parties,  from  rural  pic-nica  in  summer,  to 
warm  and  comfortable  dinners  in  wintry  wea- 
ther, Mr.  Forster  received,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  a  "  billet-doux"  from  Mrs.  Man- 
ton,  She  invited  him  to  "  a  plain  family  dinner 
at  three,"  and  to  meet  the  old  maiden  lady 
and  a  few  other  of  the  chapel  friends  to  tea. 
Mr.  Forster,  nothing  loth,  replied  as  usual, 
"  with  love  to  the  ladies"  at  the  close,  and  a 
message  to  Charlotte  about  a  "  rose-tree 
which  had  blown  in  his  study  that  morning, 
for  which  he  had  a  great  affection — she  knew 
why;" — in  plain  terms,  because  she  had  given 
it  to  him.  The  dinner  passed  off  as  usual. 
Oldjokes  about  calves'  head ;  and  riddles  about 
Jon  Quils  and  Mary  Golds,  John  Horys  and 
Ann  Chovys  helped  off  the  monotony  of  a  family 
dinner,  where  there  are  four  ladies  to  one  gentle- 
man, all  aspiring  to  his  smiles,  and  all  "  most 
happy  to  take  wine  with  him."  At  length  the 
back  parlour  or  dining-room  was  left  for  the 
front  parlour  or  drawing-room ;  Mrs.  Manton 
directed  Mr.  Forster  to  hand  in  Charlotte ; 
Charlottewas  dressed  mostbewitchingly;  Char- 
lotte'shairwas  better  arranged  than  her  sister's; 
Charlotte  was  told  to  play  something  new  to 
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Mr.  Forater  on  the  guitar ;  Charlotte  was  piM 
in  an  attitude  of  brilliancy  and  effect ;  aaAfi 
one  word,  there  was  a  dead-set  made  a 
Isaac,  which  was  afterwards  to  take  plai 
a  far  more  formidable  shape. 

The  evening  circle  was  wholly  formed,  n 
the  exception  of  the  old  maiden  lady,  who  a 
not  yet  arrived :  but  at  last  the  door  opened,^ 
she  made  her  appearance.     Mr.  Foreter  ww  ' 
sitting  next  to  Miss  Charlotte,  who  was  engaged 
in  preparing  the  tea-^ups  for  their  visitors;  i 
as  they  were  at  that  moment  occupied  in 
little  souchong  and  bohea  arrangements  i 
tea-board,  they  did  not  perceive  her  appra 
them.     "  Come,  come,"  said  the  old  I 
am  not  going  to  scold  you  both,"  addre 
herself  to   Mr.  Forster  and    Miss  Charldj 
"  for  not  noticing  me  before,  but  I  am  ^ 
scold  you  for  your  secrecy,  both  of  you— 
naughty  creatures,  not  to  tell  me  who  i 
great  an  interest  la  your  happiness ;"  and  then, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  her  pastor,  she  added, 
"  but  never  mind  that,  I  told  you  last  night  I 
congratulated  you,  and  so  I  do."     Miss  Char- 
lotte, in  spite  of  her  having  been  a  party  to 
the  scheme  which  led  to   such  a  denouement, 
could   not   help   blushing;    Mr.  Forster   now 
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beheld  the  secret  of  tlie  "  congratulations"  he 
had  received,  and  felt  for  the  moment  emhar- 
rassed  and  uncomfortable ;  but  aumnioning  up 
all  his  energies,  especially  as  he  knew  not 
what  might  be  the  extent  of  the  report  to 
which  he  was  evidently  indebted  for  the  con- 
gratulations he  had  received  the  previous  day, 
he  exclaimed,  half  laughingly,  but  half  ear- 
nestly, "  And  pray,  my  dear  friend,  what  is 
it  that  you  congratulate  me  on?  My  new 
pamphlet .'  My  last  sermon  ?  My  good  health? 
My  new  buckles,  or  my  new  coat  ?"  The  old 
maiden  lady  was  not  thus  to  be  disconcerted. 
Charlotte's  blushes  confirmed  in  her  mind  the 
truth  of  the  statement  she  had  received,  and 
therefore,  in  a  half-whisper,  but  loud  enough 
for  all  those  present  to  hear,  she  said,  "  / 
congratulate  you  on  your  approaching  mar- 
riage!" "Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  shouted  the  dis- 
senting deacons ;  and  "  He !  He!  He!"  echoed 
their  wives  and  daughters,  for  the  tea-party 
was  no  less  than  twenty  in  number;  whilst 
Mr.  Grundy,  who  was  the  sort  of  Joe  Miller  of 
the  congregation,  exclaimed,  "  Thaf  s  speaking 
out,  Mr.  Forster — no  mincing  there."  Mr. 
Forster,  "  conscious  of  his  own  integrity," 
and  satbfied  that  if  indeed  he  was  himself,  he 
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Uiad  no  more  idea  of  marrying  Miss  Charlotte, 

rthan   of  uniting  himself   in  wedlock    to   her 

mother,  turned  again  to  the  old  maiden  lady, 

and  inquired,  "  And  pray,  my  kind  friend,  to 

whom  am  I  about  to  be  married  V     "  Oh,  that 

is   too   bad,"  retorted   the  old   maiden    lady, 

"  with   the   lady   so    near   you   too !"     Miss 

Charlotte  blushed   again;    the   deacons    and 

their  wives  again  laughed ;  Mr.  Forster  became 

somewhat    disconcerted !     and  Mrs.  Manton, 

affecting  some  gravity  and  maternal  dignity, 

L  naid  to  her  to  whom  she  had  addressed   the 

Ifetter,  which  had  given  rise  to  all  these  conver- 

r  Rations   and  explanations,  "  My  dear  friend, 

do  speak  out,  for  else,  as  poor  Charlotte  is  so 

near  Mr,  Forster,  it  will  be  supposed  that  she 

is  the  party  you  refer  to."     "  And  so  she  it, 

bmy  good  friend,"  replied  the  old  maiden  lady; 

I "  you  and  Charlotte  thought  proper  to  keep  it 

'  ft  secret  from  me,  did  you  ?  but  you  see  little 

birds  have  great  ears  !"     "  Then  all  I  can  say 

is,  that  /  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mrs. 

Manton,  with  a  perfectly  imperturbable  air  and 

manner.  "  Nor  I,"  said  Miss  Sophia;  "  Nor  I," 

said  Miss  Mary ;  "  Nor  I,  indeed,"  whispered 

s  Charlotte,  who  still  continued 

I  busy  both  with  blushmg  and  the  tea-spoonl 
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The  old  maiden  lady  did  not  know  whether 
to  look  surprised  or  offended  ;  for  if  she  looked 
surprised,  she  would  convict  lierself  of  having 
set  about  a  report  on  too  shallow  grounds;  and 
if  she  looked  offended,  it  might  be  thought  that 
she  did  not  know  how  to  take  a  joke,  for  she 
was  still  convinced,  notwithstanding  all  this 
denial,  that  Mr.  Forster  and  Miss  Charlotte 
were  about  to  be  married.  So  she  resolved  on 
looking  neither;  but  simply  on  re-affirming  her 
proposition.  "  I  don't  care  what  you  say,  you 
naughty  creatures,"  she  replied;  "the  fact  is 
the  same,  you  know,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  witness  the  marriage.  You  know,  my  dear 
Mr.  Forster  (then  turning  to  him),  I  have  long 
wished  to  see  you  become  a  benedict ;  have  I 
not?"  "Yes,  yes,  yes,"  laughed  out  Mr, 
Forster,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  subject 
by  a  side  wind  or  a  mirth-taking  course ;  "  I 
know  you  are  very  good,  and  kind,  and  amiable, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  misinformed." 
The  words  "  sorry  to  say"  was  the  signal  for 
Miss  Charlotte  to  leave  the  room,  as  she  had 
become  too  affected  by  her  blushes  and  by  the 
conversation  to  remain ;  and  Mrs.  Manton  left 
instantly  afterwards,  "fearing  that  her  daughter 
must  be  indisposed."     As  Sophia  and  Mary  re- 
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oaaiQed  behind,  they  assubed  both  deacons  and 

lideaconesses   that  there   was  no  truth   in  the 

ft  teport ;  and,  after  a  suspension  of  tea  and  a 

iittle  uncomfortable  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 

I  visitors,  during  half  an  hour,  Mrs.  Manton  and 

Charlotte  returned  to  the  drawing-room ;  tea, 

l:Cakes,  music,  conversation,  and  family  worship, 

r  followed  by  supper,  wine,  and  punch,  succeeded 

with  true   dissenting  regularity  in  tlie   upper 

walks  of  dissenting  life,  and  at  twelve  o'clock 

all  had  regained  not  only  their  homes,  but  their 

I  pillows,  except  the  Mantons  and  Mr.  Forster. 

Mrs.  Manton  and  her  daughters  were  divided 

p  between  delight  and  doubt.     They  were  de- 

Ughted  that  the  ice  had  been  broken,  but  they 

doubted   as   to  the  result.     The  evening  had 

been   less   lively   than   usual.     They   thought 

that  Mr.  Forster  had  become  more  stiff  and 

formal   as   the    hours    advanced.     In    taking 

leave  of  them,  he  had,  contrary  to  later  custom, 

returned  to  his  primitive  habit  of  saying  Miss 

Sophia,  Miss  Charlotte,  and  Miss  Mary,  instead 

of  Sophia,  Charlotte,  and  Mary ;  and  the  old 

L  maiden  lady  had  beeu  treated  with  marked  cool- 

Vuess  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  party.     It  was, 

liiowever,    resolved   that   the  next    day   '. 

I  Manton  should  write  to  her,  and  inquire  t 
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the  origin  of  the  report,  and  should  also  beg  of 
Mr.  Forster  to  call  on  her,  and  then  on  Mrs. 
Manton,  and  see  what  could  be  "rfowc"  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Forster  had  returned  home  much  an- 
noyed and  dissatisfied.  He  reproached  him- 
self for  having  become  so  intimate  with  the 
family  of  the  Mantons,  examined  all  his  past 
conduct  towards  each  of  its  members,  lamented 
that  he  had,  perhaps  by  his  very  frequent  visits, 
given  some  cause  for  the  report,  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  trace  it  to  its  source, 
since  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  lead  to 
yet  graver  and  more  unpleasant  consequences. 
The  next  day  was  Saturday :  he  had  hoped  to 
study,  but  it  was  impossible ;  he  felt  that  he 
was  the  laughing-stock  of  his  congregation, 
and  that,  as  he  had  already  perceived  the  com- 
mencement of  a  schism  in  his  church,  that  this 
would  increase  that  schism  and  diminish  his  in- 
fluence. 

The  next  day,  then,  though  Saturday,  he 
proceeded  to  the  old  maiden  lady's,  discovered 
the  origin  of  the  report,  and  saw  the  letter  which 
had  given  rise  to  it,  but  could  not  perceive  any 
resemblance  between  such  handwriting  and 
that  of  any  one  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
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^^^V  Mrs.  Manton  professed  to  be  indignant,  said 
^^^H  that  Mr.  Forster  was  bound  to  find  out  tlie 
^^^H  writer  of  the  letter,  that  it  was  taking  away  her 
^^^H  daughter's  character  to  give  out  that  she  was 
^^^V  about  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
^^^^  not  made  her  an  offer,  and  the  non-marriage 
with  whom,  might  lead  to  very  many  most  un- 
pleasant rumours ;  and,  finally,  hinted  that 
something  must  now  be  done  of  a  very  decisive 
character.  What  that  something  was,  she  left 
Mr,  Forster  to  guess,  but  she  took  care  that 
the  old  maiden  lady  should  say  to  him,  *'  Well, 
Mr.  Forster,  the  best  denial  you  can  give  to 
the  report  is,  to  make  an  offer  now,  for  you  see 
the  delight  with  which  it  was  received  by  all 
parties."  From  that  moment  Mr.  Forster  sus- 
pected Mrs,  Manton.  He  remembered  Mrs. 
Manton  had  once  boasted  of  her  ability  to 
counterfeit  handwriting,  and  he  could  never 
forget  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  hold  up  to 
his  admiration  the  whole  of  her  daughters,  and 
latterly,  especially  Miss  Charlotte.  The  next 
day  the  Mantons  did  not  appear  at  chapel,  and 
all  were  on  the  "  qui  vive  "  to  know  the  reason 
why.  Mr,  Forster  was  increasingly  annoyed. 
He  received,  on  the  Monday,  an  anony] 
letter.     It  counselled  him  to  be  careful,  a 
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present  critical  moment,  of  his  reputation.  It 
advised  him  to  weigh  well  all  his  steps,  and  to 
remember  that  his  usefiilness  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  his  church  depended  on  his  decision. 
The  letter  waa  concocted  by  Mrs.Manton;  and 
the  old  maiden  lady's  nephew,  who  was  stay- 
ing with  her  for  a  few  days,  waa  the  copyist. 
Every  thing  tended  to  confirm  Mr,  Forster  in 
his  belief,  that  a  plot  was  set  on  foot  against 
him,  and  he  determined  to  Texist.  Day  after 
day  transpired;  no  more  "  billet  doux  "  reached 
him  from  the  Mantons,-  no. more  inquiries  as 
to  his  health ;  no  more  invitations  came  in 
rapid  succession ;  and  it  was  whispered  in  his 
ear  by  one  of  his  deacons,  that  a  servant  of 
Mrs.  Manton  had  declared,  that  "  she  knew, 
for  a  certainty,  that  if  Mr.  Forster  did  not 
make  an  offer  to  Miss  Charlotte  now,  that  her 
mistress  would  leave  the  chapel,  or  take  some 
other  proceedings."  W/iat  was  to  be  done? 
Mr.  Forster  did  not  love  Charlotte  Manton, 
had  no  desire  to  marry  her,  thought  her  ill- 
suited  for  a  dissenting  minister's  wife,  and  had 
cherished,  for  some  years,  an  affection  for  a 
young  lady  whom  he  had  seen  several  times  at 
Kendall,  but  whose  relatives  would  never  con- 
sent to  her  becoming  the  wife  of  an   Indepen- 
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dent  minister.  Mrs.  Manton  and  her  daugh- 
ters decided,  however,  that  they  would  not 
leave  suddenly  the  chapel;  that  they  would 
continue  to  attend  every  Sunday  morning,  and 
go  to  another  place  of  sectarian  worship  in  tbe 
evening,  but  would  hold  out  no  right-hand  of  fel* 
lowship,  unless  Mr.  Forster  should  prove,  by  Iw 
conduct,  that  he  was  willing  to  obey  their  wishes^ 

I  and  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  Char- 
lotte. "  That  he  might  remain  without  excuse." 
to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  eldest  sister, 
he  was  given  to  understand,  by  no  very  round- 
about proceeding,  "  that  if  he  made  an  offer  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Manton  he  would  not  be  re- 
jected ;  "  but  at  the  same  time,  his  friendly  in- 
formant whispered  to  him, "  that  there  were  let- 
ters in  Mrs.  Manton's  possession  which  he  had 
addressed  to  her  daughter,  written  in  a  style  of 
familiarity  and  friendship  which  nothing  could 
justify,  unless  he  had  intended  to  make  an  offer 
of  marriage."  "  Worse  and  worse,"  muttered 
Mr.  Forster  to  himself,  when  his  informant 
withdrew ;  "  there  is  nothing  more  necessaiy 
than  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage to  complete  my  misfortunes."  This  state 
of  affairs  continued  for  several  weeks,  the  Man- 
tons  coldly  hearing,  and  coldly  bowing  to  their 
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former  idol,  and  the  female  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation regarding  him  as  an  offender  against 
Miss  Charlotte,  though  to  what  extent,  and 
with  what  degree  of  criminality,  no  one  could 
either  guess  or  affirm.  But  this  state  of  things 
could  not  last.  The  Mantons  were  too  much 
disappointed  and  chagrined  by  the  failure  of 
all  their  plots,  longer  to  restrain  their  feelings 
of  animosity,  and  a  series  of  sermons  he  was 
preaching  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  was 
laid  hold  of  by  the  Mantons  as  a  suitable  occa- 
sion for  promulgating  the  report  that  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  was  too  doctrinal;  and  then,  the  next  week, 
"  that  he  was,  in  heart,  an  AntinomianJ^  Mrs. 
Manton  invited  to  her  house  the  long  neglected 
enemies  of  Mr.  Forster,  whom  she  had  nick- 
named the  "  demi-pelagians,"  when  he  was  in 
favour ;  but  now  she  avowed  her  conviction  that 
they  were  right,  and  that  she  was  wrong,  and  that 
they  had  more  discernment  than  herself.  As  it 
was  yet,  however,  too  soon  to  commence  an 
open  attack  on  Mr.  Forster,  since  the  motives 
of  Mrs.  Manton  and  her  daughters  might  be 
susceptible  of  suspicion,  they  decided  to  ad- 
journ, for  a  few  weeks  longer,  the  outpourings 
of  the  vials  of  their  fury,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
to  take  every  measure  in  their  power  for  secur- 
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^^^B  iag  a.  formidable  stand  against  him,  at  the  next 
^^^f  church-Rieeting.  Mr.  Forster  saw  with  dis- 
I  may  the  proceedings  of  hia  foes.     He   knew 

I  and  felt  that  the  moment  was   approaching 

I  when   "  a  split "   would  be   unavoidable,  but 

he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  sort  of  iiifiuence 
which  a  httle  weahh  will  always  exei-cise  in  a 
dissenting  congregation ;  and  he  was  also  aware 
that  a  minister  is  never  placed  in  so  false  and 
difficult  a  position  as  when  he  is  subjected  to 
suspicions  of  having  acted  dishonoiirably  to- 
wards a  lady. 

The  church-meeting  was  at  last  held ;  Mr. 
Forster  was  distinctly  accused  by  Mrs.  Manton 
of  having  acted  with  a  want  of"  candour  and 
I  delicacy  towards  herself  and  family ;  he  was 

I  charged  by  Benjamin  Davies,  a  member,  with 

preaching  ultra-Calvinism;  and  by  SarahWhite, 
a  poor  member,  of  having  neglected  to  \Tsit  her 
^^^_  during  a  late  and  somewhat  serious  illness. 
^^^wThe  meeting  was  long  and  vehement.  Mr. 
^^^^Ui'orster  sought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  subdue 
^^^^Rus  just  indignation,  and  to  put  the  best  con- 
^^^Bttruction  on  the  conduct  of  Benjamin  Davies 
^^^■And  Mrs. White;  but  the  majority  decided  that 
the  whole  of  the  charges  should  be  gone  into,  and 
that  their  pastor  should  virtually  be  put  upon 
his  trial. 
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Mr.  Forster,  though  possessing  much  of 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  in  his  character,  and 
a  goodly  portion  of  bonhomie  and  even  humour, 
was  a  man  of  decision  and  energy  when  he 
thought  he  discovered  error,  or  perceived  with 
clearness  a  line  of  duty.  "  If  I  yield  now,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  ruined  for  ever.  If  I  maintain 
Dot  my  ground  now,  1  shall  lead  a  life  of 
poverty  and  of  uselessness.  I  belong  not  to  a 
Church  which  has  bishops  to  appeal  to,  and 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  judge  my  cause ;  but 
I  belong  to  a  denomination  which  has  no 
judges  but  interested  parties,  who  decide  in 
their  own  cases,  in  favour  of  themselves." 
Yet,  as  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  oppo- 
nents on  the  ground  of  any  act  of  his  life,  lie 
determined  to  meet  the  charges,  to  visit  and 
explain  all  matters  to  his  remaining  friends, 
and  to  6ght  inch  by  inch  with  his  opponents 
the  ground  they  desired  to  take  from  him.  He 
drew  up  his  case,  printed  it,  circulated  it,  sent 
it  to  a  few  neighbouring  ministers,  though  there 
were  but  few,  and  then  prepared  a  list  of  his 
witnesses,  and  of  the  evidence  they  could  sup- 
ply. Mrs.Manton  and  her  daughters  were  not 
leas  active.  They,  and  the  schismatics  who 
had  joined  them,  sent  an  attorney  to  the  village 
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where  Mr.  Forster  had  been  bom,  raked  up  all 
the  facts  and  anecdotes  they  could  collect  toge- 
ther about  his  earlier  days,  and  before  he  had 
been  brought  to  confess  himself  a  sinner,  and 
seek  for  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Savioury 
and  finally  got  up  a  cruel  charge  of  something 
like  an  oifer  of  marriage  he  had  made,  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  to  a  farmer's  daughter, 
which,  though  she  had  not  formally  accepted, 
had  led  her  to  entertain  hopes  which  he  had 
not  since  either  acknowledged  or  gratified.  The 
thoughtless  little  notes  of  friendly  intercourse 
which  he  had  unheedingly  written  to  the  Man- 
tons,  were  arranged  in  order  of  dates  against 
him,  and  though  Mrs.  Manton  now  declared, 
"  that  after  what  had  transpired,  her  daughter 
should  not  marry  him  if  he  were  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  and  as  wise  as  Solomon,"  yet  it  was 
put  to  the  church  whether  such  letters  were 
not  calculated  to  make  the  world  believe  what 
it  did  believe,  and  which  had  led  to  the  report 
of  which  she  pretended  to  complain  as  so  in- 
jurious to  her  daughter's  reputation,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  of  her  family.  As  to 
the  charge  of  ultra-Calvinism,  small  pieces  of 
sermons,  fragments  written  from  memory,  and 
portions  of  conversations  half  disfigured,  and 
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the  other  half  false,  were  brought  against  him ; 
whilst  the  woman  who  complained  of  not  hay- 
ing been  visited  when  sick,  summoned  up 
cruelty  and  wickedness  enough  to  say,  "  that 
it  was  not  surprising  that  their  minister  could 
not  find  time  to  visit  a  poor  member,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  trying  to  deceive  a  nch  mem- 
ber's daughter,  and  that  for  her  part  she  was 
one  of  those  who  said  with  the  apostle, '  Show 
me  your  faith  without  your  works,  and  I  will 
show  you  my  faith  by  my  worhs.' " 

Still  the  really  infected  members  were  but 
few,  for  though  the  majority  at  the  first  meet- 
ing had  voted  for  an  inquiry  into  the  charges, 
many  had  done  so  to  gratify  their  dissenting 
taste  for  scandal,  and  some  from  a  conviction 
that  he  would  clear  himself;  so  when  the  se- 
cond church-meeting  was  held,  every  one  of  his 
supporters  was  present. 

The  defence  of  Mr.  Forster  as  to  the  Man- 
ton  charge  was  victorious.  He  produced  the 
letters  of  the  ladies.  He  did  so  with  reluctance 
and  sorrow;  but  as  he  was  accused  of  making 
love  to  them,  he  was  bound  to  exonerate  him- 
self, and  showed  that  his  epistles  had  only 
been  replies  to  the  fine  speeches,  civil  words, 
and  "  delicate  attentions"  of  both  mother  and 
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daughters.  But  his  defence  vras  ovei 
when  he  produced  a  drawing  in  lead 
Miss  Manton,  with  some  four  lines  of 
the  back,  written  in  the  very  same  sc 
guised  manner  aa  that  in  which  the  a 
letter  to  the  old  maiden  lady  had  bei 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Manton  sou 
over  the  effect  produced  on  all  mini 
detection  of  this  act  of  deception, 
were  her  efforts  to  convince  the  maj 
she  was  justified  in  this  proceeding,  ii 
bring  Mr.  Forster  to  declare  what 
"  intentions,"  for  on  which  side  were 
tentions"  was  evident  to  all  who 
blindly  partial,  or  resolutely  inimical 
Mantons  retired  to  theh  dwelling  def 
vanquished. 

But  the  "ultra-Calvinistic"  chai^i 
chaise  of  having  acted  with  want 
faith  to  the  fanner's  daughter,  still 
to  be  gone  into— and  more  than  one 
vwis  held  to  hear  the  investigation  an 
fence.  As  to  the  "  ultra-Calvinistic 
he  appealed  to  those  who  heard  him 
them  individually  to  decide,  whethei 
preached  such  doctrines,  as  well  as 
the  pamphlet  he  had  written  in  opposit 
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Aiitinomian  heresy ;  but  with  respect  to  the  far- 
mer's daughter  he  incurred  the  expense  of  having 
herself  and  family  sent  for  from  more  than  forty 
miles  off,  a.  distauce  in  those  times  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  with  bad  roads  and  crazy  con- 
Teyancesj  and  proved  from  her  own  lips,  as  well 
as  from  the  evidence  of  her  father  and  mother, 
that  there  had  never  been  more  than  a  brotherly 
and  sisterly  aifection  between  them  when  young, 
which  still  continued  in  more  advanced  years 
and  under  change  of  fortune  and  circumstances, 
and  that  never  had  it  entered  into  their  minds 
to  complain  of  one,  for  whom  they  cherished 
a  sincere  and  profound  affection.  The  charge 
had  been  got  up  by  Mrs.  Manton's  lawyer,  out 
of  the  idle  tittle-tattle  of  a  country  village. 
Mrs,  Manton  declared  that  Mr.  Forster  had 
bribed  his  witnesses,  and  subjected  the  farmer's 
daughter  to  a  true  dissenting  cross-examination; 
but  the  charge  against  her  minister  was  dis- 
proved ;  and  as  to  his  alleged  inattention  to 
the  sick  member,  it  was  shown,  that  the  person 
instructed  to  inform  him  of  her  illness  had 
neglected  to  do  so,  and  had  afterwards  sought 
to  cover  her  inattention  by  a  positive  falsehood. 
Thus  truth  prevailed,  and  faction  should  have 
been  shamed  or  frowned  to  the  earth;  but   it 
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■was  not  so,  and  when  isitthecasomadiEsent- 
ing  congregation  ? 

Annoyed  but  not  defeated,  vexeci  and  irri- 
tated but  not  crushed,  the  Manton  family  no* 
resolved  on  separating  from  the  chapel,  and  on 
holding  occasional  meetings  at  their  own  bou«e, 
■as  well  as  at  the  residences  of  those  who  deter- 
mined, with  them,  to  oppose  and  harass  Mr. 
■Forster.  The  death  of  one  of  the  deacons  led 
to  the  introduction  of  new  elements  of  discord 
into  this  "  dissenting  interest,"  and  the  minister 
found  his  spirit  perplexed  and  his  temper  an- 
noyed by  endless  reports,  by  burlesque  stones, 
by  small  events  exaggerated  into  matters  of 
vast  importance,  and  by  the  constant  action  of 
a  small  but  irritating  opposition  against  him, 
which  was  always  the  rallying  point  for  the 
offended,  the  disappointed,  or  the  aggrieved. 
Sometimes  anonymous  letters  reached  him 
complaining  of  his  doctrines,  and  others  ac- 
cusing him  of  foppery,  of  love  of  dress,  of  his 
manner  and  style  of  preaching,  of  his  accent, 
of  the  intonation  of  his  voice,  of  his  theatrical 
attitude,  and  of  his  want  of  faithfulness.  The 
deacons  or  their  wives  often  complained  that 
"  the  church  did  not  thrive  so  much  as  it 
inerly  did,"  "  that  the  quarterly  coUectioi 
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fallen  off,"  that  "the  prayer-meetings  were 
not  so  well  attended,"  and  that  "  the  commu- 
nion-table was  surrounded  by  fewer  communi- 
cants." Of  course  all  the  blame  was  laid  at 
his  door,  the  loss  of  Mrs.  and  the  Migs  Man- 
tons'  subscription  and  influence  was  deplored, 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  exaggerated,  idle 
tales  about  the  intended  erection  of  a  new 
Independent  chapel,  and  of  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  a  young  and  very  clever  man  from  the 
then  academy  of  the  Independents,  were  con- 
stantly repeated  before  him,  accompanied  by 
hints  that  the  salary  he  had  hitherto  received 
must  be  diminished,  uniees  affairs  took  a  new 
turn,  and  the  pew-rents  and  collections  in- 
creased. Mr.  Forster  felt  his  spirit  broken  by 
the  hectoring  insolence  of  some,  the  cold  dis- 
tance of  others,  and  the  changed  manner  of 
nearly  all.  He  adopted  various  plans  with  the 
view  of  improving  this  wretched  state  of  things; 
he  preached  sermousontheffufies  of  pastors  and 
people,  on  the  characteristics  of  a  true  Christian 
church,  on  the  necessity  for  Christian  union, 
and  on  various  other  topics,  all  bearing  on  the 
divided  or  lukewarm  condition  of  his  flock  and 
congregation ;  but  these  attempts  to  heal  the 
breach,  only  tended  to  widen  it;  and  he  was 
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lunselled  "  not  to  take  to  scolding,  for  tliat 
two  could  play  at  that  game  as  well  as  one." 
He  visited  his  flock,  but  the  enthueiaem,  once 
BO  excitiug  and  encouraging  to  him,  had  all 
vanished ;  the  greetings  with  which  he  was  once 
saluted  were  now  chilling,  if  not  repulsive; 
ether  chapels  and  other  ministers  in  other, 
and  sometimes  in  neighbouring  places,  were 
spoken  of  as  being  most  thriving  and  Euccesa- 
fui,  and  the  "  possibility"  of  regaining  Mrs, 
Manton  and  her  daughter,  as  also  her 
rous  friends,"  represented  as  the  only  tMi 
be  done  to  restore  peace  and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Forster  adopted  other  plans.  He 
vered  discourses  to  young  men,  to  young 
women,  to  children,  to  aged  persons,  and  to 
all  classes,  in  a  variety  of  categories.  He 
preached  to  masters — then  to  servants — then 
to  husbands  and  wives — and,  in  fact,  on  all 
social,  family,  and  even  political  relations ; — 
but  still  the  congregation  fell  off,  not  largely, 
but  yet  visibly — and  at  last  some  persons 
openly  declared,  "  that  as  God  no  longer 
gave  him  seals  to  his  ministry,  it  was  his  duty 
to  withdraw."  This  was  opposed  warmly  by 
some  of  his  poorer  friends,  who  continued  to 
remain  faith^l   to  him  in  this  period  of  his 
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trial   and  adversity;  but   the  wiali  had  been 
expressed,  and  it  reached  his  ears. 

Mr.  Forster  resolved,  before  he  adopted  any 
step  of  importance,  to  examine  his  own  con- 
science, conduct,  and  heart.  He  found,  indeed, 
that,  like  all  the  children  of  God,  he  was  not 
free  from  error  or  mistake,  from  sin  or  from 
iniirmity;  but  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  say,  that  he  had  preached  and 
laboured  amongst  his  church  and  congregation 
with  fidelity,  and  had  not  to  reproach  himself 
for  any  external  act  which  could  diminish  his 
influence,  or  destroy  his  usefulness.  What 
then  could  be  the  cause  of  ail  this  change  ? 
Were  his  sermons  less  eloquent  or  impressive  ? 
No.  Was  he  as  often  in  his  study,  and  on  his 
knees,  as  formerly?  Even  more  so.  Did  he 
preach  as  affectionately  and  zealously,  as  when 
first  he  received  "the  call?"  Undoubtedly. 
Were  his  manners  less  gracious  or  friendly? 
There  was  no  change.  Had  he  become  dicta- 
torial, imperious,  and  proud  ?  He  could  not 
honestly  accuse  himself  of  these  failings,  Was 
the  fact  of  his  remaining  unmarried,  the  cause 
of  this  diminution  in  both  the  zeal  and  number 
of  his  formerly  enthusiastic  friends?  This 
could  not  be  the  case  or  the  reason,  for  was 
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lie  not  also  unmarried  when  he  was  at  the  very 
th  of  hia  power  and  influence,  and  when 
he  was  held  up  to  other  pastors  as  the  ne  pliu 
ultra  of  a  dissenting  minister.  Mr.  Forster 
consulted  his  friends;  took  advice  of  two  or 
three  brother  ministers;  corresponded  with 
8ome  of  the  elder  Nonconformist  preachers  in 
London ;  and  the  result  of  all  these  counsels, 
of  all  the  advice  given  him,  and  of  all  the 
manceuvring  and  plots  against  him  hatched  up 
by  hia  enemies  was,  that  he  was  convinced 
that  the  principles  of  dissent  were  wrong,  and 
that  they  offered  no  security,  no  protection, 
no  shelter,  against  the  perpetual  oscillations 
of  men's  minds,  and  the  never-ending  changes 
in  men's  characters. 

it  was  at  this  period  of  his  personal  history 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Herbert.  They  met  at  the  house  of  a  pious 
Anglican  Churchman,  who  had  heard  of  the 
sad  treatment  to  which  their  respectable  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Forster,  had  been  exposed  by  hia 
persecutors,  and  purposely  invited  Mr.  Herbert 
to  meet  him.  Mr.  Forster,  who  had  begun  to 
perceive  that  the  voluntary  principle  was  neither 
safe,  conservative,  energetic,  nor  positive,  i 
not  wholly  unprepared  for  the  conversat 
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which  that  interview  led,  and  though  at  that 
time  somewhat  averse  to  the  union  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  he  felt  in  his  own  per- 
son the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
dissenting  ayatem  of  private  judgment,  and  a 
total  want  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
Mr.  Forster  admitted  that  the  evils  from  which 
he  suffered  were  more  or  less  inseparable  from 
dissent — and  that  the  moment  no  other  spiri- 
tual authority  than  that  of  each  individual's 
interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God  exists  in  a 
religious  sect  or  body,  there  can  be  no  appeal 
as  to  doctrine,  and  consequently  no  security  for 
those  who  preach  against  the  false  interpreta- 
tions and  injurious  calumnies  of  the  hearers. 
The  question,  however,  which  presented  it- 
self to  Mr.  Forster's  mind  was  the  following : 
as  he  belonged  to  the  Independent  denomi- 
nation, and  was  a  minister  of  that  body,  was 
he  justified  in  separating  from  it,  providing  it 
was  a  Christian  and  Protestant  church  ?  But 
Mr.  Herbert  placed  the  question  in  a  different 
light.  "  The  church  to  which  you  belong," 
he  said,  "  is  a  dissenting  church.  You  dissent 
then  from  another  chm'ch.  Why  do  you  dis- 
sent ?  Why  do  you  set  yourself  in  opposition 
to  the  Established  religion  of  the  realm?  Why, 
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when  you  find  dissent  to  be  neither  safe,  coD- 
servative,  nor  enei^etic  in  its  character,  do 
you  hesitate  to  become  a  member  of  the  Ao 
tional  Church  ? " 

Mr.  Forster  maintained,  that  having  been 
brought  up  an  Independent,  he  ought  not  to 
separate  from  the  Independents,  if  in  their 
churches  there  were  the  characteristics  of  a 
true  church  ; — and  to  his  mind  the  description 
of  a  true  church  as  given  by  Calvin  in  his 
Institutes  was  correct  and  clear.  "  Where  the 
Word  of  God,"  he  said,  "  is  heard  with  reve- 
rence, and  tlie  sacraments  are  not  neglected, 
there  we  discover,  while  that  is  the  case,  an 
appearance  of  the  Church,  which  is  liable  to  no 
suspicion  or  uncertainty,  of  which  no  one  can 
safely  despise  the  authority,  or  reject 
admonitions,  or  resist  the  counsels,  or  sligl 
the  censures,  much  less  separate  from  it,  i 
break  up  its  unity." 

Mr.  Herbert  agreed  to  accept  this  definitioi 
however,  in  some  smaller  points,  he  wool 
have  preferred  a  diiFerent  wording  of  t 
meaning  conveyed ;  but  then  he  required,  that 
if  he  should  demonstrate  to  Mr.  Forster 's  satis- 
faction that  the  Church  of  England  was  ^'iii 
suck  a  Church,  and  should  show  that  Indepi 
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dency  did  not  possess  the  required  qualifica- 
tions according  to  scriptural  authority,  that  he 
would  follow  up  his  convictions  by  a  resigna- 
tion of  the  charge  which  had  been  committed 
to  him,  and  would  become  at  once  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps  for  entering  that  Church,  after 
due  preparation  and  ordination,  as  one  of  her 
ministers.  Mr.  Forster  had  no  hesitation  in 
consenting  to  accept  these  conditions,  and, 
during  many  days,  conversations  were  conti- 
nued, from  which  we  can  only  make  a  few  of 
the  most  important  extracts. 

Mr,  Herbert.  What  are  the  principal  rea- 
sons on  which  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  founded  ? 

Mr.  Farster.  Its  connection  with  the  State, 
its  general  form  and  constitution  as  a  national 
religion,  the  imposition  of  a  stated  form  of 
prayer,  the  pretended  right  of  scriptural  cere- 
monies, the  terms  on  which  ministers  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  office,  and  the  want  of  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  ministers. 

Mr.  Herbert.  With  respect  to  its  connection 
with  the  State,  it  ought,  I  think,  rather  to  be  siud 
that  the  State,  to  secure  to  itself  the  moral  aid 
and  influence  of  an  effective  system  of  episco- 
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pal  direction,  clerical  influence,  and  Church 
support,  has  united  itself  to  that  Church,  or 
rather  has  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
episcopal  religious  discipline. 

Mr.  FoTster.  In  fiict,  it  might  be  said,  accord- 
ing to  your  view  of  the  question,  that  the  Esto- 
blished  Church  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  universal  Home  Mission. 

Mt.  Herbert.  Precisely  soj  and  with  this 
»ole  circumstance  in  its  favour,  that,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  State,  its  mission  is  less  likely  to 
"be  interrupted,  or  subject  either  to  the  whims 
or  vagaries  of  opposing  sectariats  and  jarring 
disputants.  It  is  because  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  established  by  law,  that  she  is  able  to 
provide  a  much  larger  amount  of  religious  in- 
struction for  the  nation  at  large  than  she  pos- 
sibly could  do,  were  she  subverted  as  an  Esta- 
blishment, and  had  to  seek  about,  as  \Vhite- 
field  aud  Wesley  are  now  doing,  for  extraneous 
support,  and  for  the  aid  of  the  separatists  from 
her  communion. 

Mr.  Forster.  But  is  there  enough  of  univer- 
sal feeling  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church 
to  justify  it  in  its  assumption  of  the  title  of  the 
National  Church  ? 

Mr,  Herbert.  I  think  she  has  assumed 
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thing.  She  has  been  established  by  the  autho- 
rity of  national  law,  has  the  sanction  of  as 
much  of  the  pubhc  feeling  as  is  enlisted  in  these 
thoughtless  times  in  favour  of  any  religious 
subject,  is  supported  by  national  consent,  and 
can  trace  her  origin  to  the  apostles,  or  first 
founders  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Forster.  I  do  not  maintain  that  a  Na- 
tional Church  must  of  necessity  be  an  unright- 
eous institution,  but  I  think  that  a  church  con- 
nected with  the  State,  at  least,  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  its  spiritual  character. 

Mr.  Herbert.  But,  what  would  you  think  of 
a  State  without  any  religion?  What  are  the  his- 
tories of  countries  without  national  religions, 
and  national  forms  of  worship?  If  those  who 
dissent  from  our  Church  were  to  be  able  to 
plant  Christianity  amongst  any  pagan  people, 
would  they  begin  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
vert the  lowest  rabble,  or  by  seeking  rather 
to  convey  the  truth  to  the  understandings 
of  the  chiefs  and  better  informed  and  in- 
fluential of  the  tribe,  so  that  their  example 
and  influence  might  be  exerted  in  improving 
the  habits,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  Forster.  But  this  would  not  be  imposing 
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Christianity  upon  them  or  upon  their  govern- 
ment, but  would  be  simply  seeking  to  effect, 
by  example,  that  which,  without  example, 
would  have  a  slow  and  feeble  progress. 

Mr.  Herbert.  That  is  precisely  the  case  with 
the  Church  of  England.  No  one  is  required  ot 
compelled  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  or  a  Church- 
man, because  the  State  religion  is  of  that  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  influence  and  example  of  the 
Church  are  admirable  upon  the  minds  of  the 
whole  population. 

Mr.  Forster.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  govem- 
ment  has  the  right  to  acknowledge  its  belief  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  to  proclaim  that 
a  general  belief  in  such  truths,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  is  necessary  to  social  happiness  and 
order;  but  I  object  to  any  form  of  Christian 
worship  being  selected  by  the  State,  and  to  any 
tinfluence  being  gained  by  the  government  in 
its  own  favour,  as  the  result  of  its  connection 
with  a  particular  church  or  denomination. 

Mr.  Herbert.  He  who  wills  the  end,  though, 
surely  will  the  means.  All  who  are  not 
or  atheists,  Jews  or  Mahometans,  pa- 
is or  unbelievers,  claim  to  be  Christians; 
the  Socinian  insists  that  he  is  a  Christian, 

did  Apolinaris,  who  taught  that  Christ  did 
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not  assume  a  human  soul,  and  that  the  flesh 
of  Christ  is  consubstantial  with  his  divinity. 
The  Arians  claimed  to  be  Christians,  though 
they  maintained  that  Christ  had  only  a  titular 
honour  of  being  called  God,  and  that  he  was 
inferior  to  the  Father,  touching  his  dignity; 
that  he  was  made  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  na- 
ture, but  by  adoption ;  and  that  the  essence  of 
the  Son  was  not  the  same  as  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  the  Son  being  neither  co-eternal  nor 
co-equal,  nor  cons ubs tan tial  with  the  Father  ; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  God,  but  created 
by  the  Son,  begotten  and  made  by  him,  infe- 
rior to  the  Father  and  the  Sou,  and  co-operat- 
ing with  both  in  the  work  of  creation.  Yet 
these  persons  called  themselves  Christians. 
The  Ascetics,  with  their  austere  discipline,  mor- 
tifications, and  anti-social  lives,  also  claimed 
the  title  of  Christians.  So  did  Beryllus,  who, 
in  the  third  century,  yet  ventured  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  So  did  the  Ebionites,  who 
rejected  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  conception, 
and  who  were  the  founders  of  what  is  called 
Unitarianiam,  the  child  of  Judaism  misunder- 
stood, and  of  Christianity  imperfectly  received. 
In  like  manner,  the  Eutychians  called  them- 
selves Christians,  though  they  denied  the  exist- 
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ence  of  two  persons  in  Christ,  confounded  lis 
natures,  and  declared  that  there  were  in  Christ 
two  natures  before  their  conjunction,  but  that, 
after  the  incarnation  or  union  of  the  natures, 
therewas  oneonly.  Macedonius  also  maintained 
he  was  a  Christian,  tbougli  he  denied  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  affirmed  him  to  be 
a  power  created  and  diffused  over  all  creatures. 
Montanism  also  insisted  that  it  was  Christian, 
yet  Montanus,  Priscilla,  and  Maxiuiilla,  pro- 
claimed themselves  prophets  and  prophetesses. 
The  Nazarenes  also  styled  themselves  Chris- 
tiana, though  they  urged  the  necessity  for  the 
observances  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  all  its 
ceremonies,  notwithstanding  they  admitted 
that  the  Messiah  had  come  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  So  did  the  JVestoriant, 
though  they  maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  not  Deipara,  but  rather  Christipara, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  son  of  Mary  ought  to 
be  called  Christ,  and  not  God,  or  the  Son  of 
God.  Noetvs  also  proclaimed  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, though  he  taught  that  there  were  three 
distinct  names  and  not  three  hypostases  ;  that 
God  was  only  one  person,  and  therefore  he 
concluded  that  the  Father  was  born  of  a  vir- 
gin, and  suffered.     In  like  manner,  the  Patri- 
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passions  called  themselves  Christians,  and  yet 
they  taught  that  the  Father  died  upon  the 
cross.  Paal  of  Samosata  also  would  not  give 
up  his  title  of  Christian,  though  he  said  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  called  "  the  Son  of 
God  "  on  account  of  his  works,  and  the  "  Word," 
because  he  spake  to  us  instead  of  God.  Then 
the  Pelagians,  they  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians, though  they  opposed  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christ's  religion,  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  and  the  necessity  for  Divine  grace. 
Nor  were  the  semi-Pelagians  scarcely  less  free 
from  error,  and  yet  they  insisted  that  they 
alone  had  correct  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.  S]/nesius  would  have  been  horrified 
not  to  have  been  looked  on  as  a  Christian,  and 
yet,  though  a  bishop,  he  was  tainted  with  the 
errors  of  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans.  The 
T7ieopasckites,  who  insisted  that  the  Divinity 
of  the  Son  was  fixed  to  the  cross,  and  that  one 
of  the  persons  in  the  Trlniti/  suffered,  yet 
looked  on  themselves  as  even  ultra- Christians. 
All  of  these  claimed  to  be  Christians  ;  and  if 
the  state  or  government  of  this  country  were 
aimplyto  declare  itself  CArisiiaw,  without  adopt- 
ing some  distinct  church,  having  its  creeds, 
articles  of  religion,  clergy,  hierarchy,  constitu- 
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tion,  form  of  worship  and  discipline,  it  would 
be  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  professed  no  re- 
ligion at  all ;  it  would  be  practically  atheist. 

Mr.  Forster.  But  though  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Christian  church  it  might  have  been 
necessary  for  a  Christian  government  to  have 
declared  to  which  distinct  portion  of  that  church 
it  belonged,  yet  long  before  the  Reformation 
in  England  all  those  sects  to  which  you  have 
referred  had  disappeared,  and  therefore  there 
would  not  have  been  any  confusion  oi  misap- 
prehension on  that  head. 

Mr.  Herbert.  But  though  the  sects  and 
heresies  of  the  ear/y  Christian  church  have 
now  been  forgotten,  this  was  not  the  case  when 
Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Britain; 
and  yet  ever  since  then  the  rehgion  of  the 
nation  has  been  Episcopal.  Still,  look  at  the 
sects  and  heresies  which  have  been  known  in 
more  modern  periods  of  the  liistory  both  of  the 
world  and  of  our  Church.  The  Anabaptists, 
with  their  mistaken  proposition  that  "  a  Chris- 
tian is  lord  of  all  things,  and  subject  to  no- 
body." The  state  could  not  be  Anabaptist,  fw 
then  it  would  have  taught  that  all  authority, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  was  mere  usur- 
pation.    The  Aatinomians,  who  maintain  that 
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the  moral  law  is  of  no  use  or  obligation  under 
the  Christian  dispensation.  The  state  could 
not  be  Antinomian,  for  that  would  have  been 
to  encourage  immorality  and  bad  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  Arminians,  who 
maintain  that  mankind  was  not  totally  de- 
praved, and  that  depravity  does  not  come  upon 
them  by  virtue  of  Adam's  being  their  public 
head,  but  that  mortality  and  natural  evil  only 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  his  sin  to  pos- 
terity. The  state  could  not  be  Arminian,  for 
it  would  have  been  to  deny  one  of  the  great 
incentives  to  holiness,  viz.  the  feeling  of  total 
depravity.  The  Baptists,  who  exclude  all  chil- 
dren from  the  reception  of  baptism,  and,  all 
adults  from  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion who  have  not  been  baptized  by  ivaner- 
sion.  The  state  could  not  be  thus  exclusive  in 
its  creed.  All  who  will,  may  be  baptized, 
whether  infants  or  adults,  and  all  may  receive, 
if  of  good  moral  Hfe,  the  Holy  Communion. 
Nor  is  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Church  one 
which  a  Protestant  state  could  have  selected. 
The  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  is  little 
different  to  the  Pope.  It  affirms  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  only  from  the  Father,  and  not 
from  the  Father  and  Son.  It  believes  in  a  sort 
t2 
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^^^H  of  transubstatitiatioii.  It  adopts  confessioD, 
^^^H  tnd  extreme  unction ;  allows  not  its  clergy  to 
^^^H  make  any  engagement  to  marry  after  ordina- 
^^^1  tion;  prays  for  the  dead,  holds  very  doubtfol 
^^^H  tenets  as  to  hell,  believes  in  two  heavens,  ofiert 
^^^B  up  a  sort  of  worship  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  sup- 
^^^H  plicates  the  assistance  and  mediation  of  saints, 
^^^V  believes  in  salvation  by  faith  and  works  cok- 
^^^^  jointly,  abstains  from  eating  things  strangled, 
manifests  an  enthusiastic  attachment  for  reli- 
gious pictures,  and  holds  traditions  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  English  state  could  not,  then,  be 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Independents,  who 
maintain  that  every  particular  congregation  of 
Christians  has  a  full  power  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  over  its  members,  independent  of 
the  authority  of  bishops,  synods,  or  any  other 
ecclesiastical  assemblies.  The  state  could  not 
be  Independent  in  its  religion,  for  that  would 
have  been  to  have  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  religious  republics  out  of  its 
sphere  and  influence.  The  Litiherans,  who 
affirm  the  essence  of  tran substantiation,  repre- 
sent religious  rites  and  institutions,  as  the  use 
of  images  in  churches,  private  confession, 
cism  in  liie  celebration  of  baptism,  and 
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Romish  ceremonies,  as  tolerable,  or  even  useful, 
certainly  do  not  believe  a  religion  in  harmony 
with  the  Protestant  convictions  of  the  people 
of  England.  Thus,  the  state  in  this  country 
could  not  be  Lutheran ;  nor  could  the  state  in 
England  adopt  even  the  Moravian  worship 
and  tenets ;  for  although  the  constitution  of 
their  church  is  episcopal,  yet  the  bishops  do 
not  possess  adequate  power  for  a  national  faith, 
and  their  septennial  synods  would  introduce 
too  much  of  change  and  uncertainty  for  such 
a  system  to  become  a  national  religion.  Of 
Popery  I  shall  say  nothing.  We  both  thank 
God  from  our  hearts  that  we  are  vat  Papists. 
The  Quakers,  with  all  their  orthodoxy  on  many 
points,  believe  that  although  the  Scriptures  are 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God  through  holy 
men,  that  they  are  a  declaration  of  those  things 
most  surely  believed  by  the  primitive  churches, 
and  that  they  contain  the  mind  and  will  of 
God,  and  are  His  commands  to  us ;  and  in  that 
respect  are  his  declaratory  word,  and  are  obli- 
gatory upon  us;  yet,  since  they  are  only  a 
declaration  of  the  fountain,  and  not  the  foun- 
tain itself,  they  are  not  to  be  esteemed  the 
principal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge, 
nor  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners; 
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yet,  because  they  are  a  true  and  faithful  testi- 
mony of  the  6rst  foundation,  they  are,  and 
may  be  esteemed  a  secondary  rule,  Bubordinate 
to  the  Spirit,  from  whom  they  have  all  their 
excellency  and  certainty.  This  was  not,  and  i» 
not  the  view  taken  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  nation ;  and  the  state, 
therefore,  could  not  be  of  the  religion  of  the 
Quakers.  Their  objections  to  taking  legal 
oaths,  to  war,  taxes,  and  to  various  national 
customs,  must  always  prevent  the  religion  of 
Penn  from  being  that  of  the  state.  The 
SociTiiaTis  are  but  half  Christians,  denying 
the  divinity  of  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Their  religion  might  be  thatof  aJewish  govern- 
ment, for  the  Jews  might  he  induced  to  admit 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  an  extraordinary  man, 
but  the  Protestant  state  of  England  could  not 
be  Socinian.  The  Methodists  are  but  rising 
sects.  We  as  yet  can  form  no  idea  of  thdr 
fiiture  influence  and  extent,  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  they  are  branches  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  httle  opposed  either  in  their  doc- 
trines or  discipline  to  those  of  our  Church.  It  is, 
however,  self-evident,  that  the  state  coidd  i 
be  Methodist  in  its  religion,  for  these  sects  a 
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yet  but  in  their  fiftieth  year  of  existence.  Now 
then  without  you  are  prepared  to  maintain 
that  the  state  should  be  Christian,  without  de- 
fining what  it  means  by  Christianity,  you  must 
admit  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England 
is  really  the  only  form  which  the  state  in  this 
country  could  adopt,  unless  it  had  selected  the 
Presbyteral  Church  of  Scotland.  In  either  case, 
it  would  have  been  a  Christian  and  a  Protes- 
tant religion,  but  in  either  case  it  would  have 
been  the  state  reUgion;  and  as  it  is  to  the 
union  of  the  Church  with  the  State  that  you 
object,  it  would  not  at  all  have  removed  that 
objection  if  the  Church  had  been  Presbyteral 
instead  of  Episcopal.  The  state  religion  in 
England,  to  be  orthodox,  Christian  and  Protes- 
tant, must  have  been  one,  or  the  other. 

Mr,  Forster.  But  although  the  state  could 
scarcely  have  chosen  any  other  form  of  the 
Christian  rebgion  than  the  one  it  has  done, 
if  it  made  any  choice  at  all,  why  was  it  bound 
to  make  any  choice  beyond  that  of  a  belief  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  1 

Mr.  Herbert.  Because  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  being  not  only  Christians  but  Episco- 
palians, were  in  need  of  religious  institutions, 
and  of  a   religious  organization  of  a  national 
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iharacter,    or,  in  plain    words,    of  a  Tiatioad 
r religion,  and  national  church.     A  nation,  tut 
nation,  could  not  have  many  religions,  t.  e.tbe 
state  waa  obliged  to  believe  something,  or  to  bt 
unbelieving.    A  government  which  has  no  faitb, 
L  ao  fixed  notions,  no  settled  opinions,  must  ex- 
BxTcise  an  injurious,  instead  of  a  beneficial  in- 
e  over  the  minds  of  the  people.   A  govern- 
ment of  a  Christian  people  which  does  no  more 
than  recognize  the  fact  of  the  religious  obliga- 
tions of  the  people,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  which  does  not  also  seek  to 
avail  itself  of  the  help  of  Christianity  in  govern- 
ing man,  and  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
I  the  people,  is  not  a  Christian,  but  a  deistical 
I  or  even  atheistical  government.     This  choice  by 
I  the  nation  of  a  religion,  and  this  connectionof 
I  the  state  vnth  that  national  religion,  is  neither 
I  p.  bigoted  nor  an  oppressive  connection.    When 
I  fli^'t^^nters  separate  themselves  from  this  national 
rpmd  state  religion  (for  a  national  is  not  necee- 
I  sarily  a  state  religion),  they  exclude  themselves 
'  from  the  privileges  which  belong  to  its  members. 
The  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  has 
established  the  Episcopal  Protestant  religion 
:   religion  of  the  land,  according  i 
of  what  is  properly  atyh 
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^nglaod.  When  the  diasenterB  separate  from 
this  Church  they  voluntarily  detach  themselves 
from  the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  the  nation  should  be  deprived  of 
its  religion,  or  the  state  of  its  aid  and  influence. 
The  connection  of  the  state  with  the  Church 
gives  moral  force  to  the  former,  and  promotes 
the  influence  of  the  latter.  Thus  both  are 
benefited,  none  are  excluded,  and  none  are 
injured. 

Mr.  FoTSter.  But  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  have  a  National  Church  without  having  a 
dominant  church? 

Mr.  Herbert.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  do- 
minant church  ? 

Mr.  Forster.  A  church  having  the  exclusive 
patronage  and  support  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Certainly  not.  An  episcopal 
church  could  undoubtedly  exist  in  this  country 
without  any  other  support  than  the  endow- 
ments and  contributions  of  its  own  members; 
and  if  the  Church  of  England  had  not  been 
robbed  at  the  Reformation  and  pillaged  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  could  exist 
so  atill.  But  that  would  not  constitute  it  a 
National  Church.  It  would  then  be  only  an 
Episcopal  Protestant  Church.     But  when  the 
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government  of  the  country  becomes  Christian, 
Prote9tant,and  Episcopal;  when  the  coroaatioo 
services  are  of  this  character;  when  the  oatbi 
taken  by  the  monarchs  and  public  functionarai 
are  of  the  same  kind ;  when  the  prayers  Bad 
formularies  of  the  Church  are  adopted  bybotb 
houses  of  parliament ;  when  the  very  pdaH» 
sion  of  the  crown  and  its  descent  depends  m 
clear  and  distinct  facts  as  to  the  religion  of  Uie 
monarch,  and  his  family ;  when,  in  order  lo 
prevent  any  dispute  or  diacuasion  as  to  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  religion  believed  in,  professed, 
and  adopted  by  the  state,  the  National  Church 
and  the  national  religion  are  alvrays  selected 
as  the  one  to  be  imitated  and  enjoined ;  then 
•how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  such  a  religion 
should  have  the  exclusive  patronatfe  and  sitpport 
of  the  state?  The  state  cannot  profess  a 
multiplicity  of  religions.  It  can  profess  but 
one.  The  state  cannot  encourage  dissent  from 
that  state  religion ;  for  that  would  be  a  solema 
and  dangerous  mockery.  The  state  must  en- 
courage, and  support,  and  patronize  excliaicdy 
that  religion  which  it  has  itself  adopted,  and 
which  it  has  so  adopted  because  it  is  also  the 
religion  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  FoTster.  But  if  in  process  of  tim 
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religion  of  the  nation  should  change,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people,  instead  of  being  Epis- 
copal, should  be  Independent  or  Baptist,  or  of 
the  new  religions  of  Wesley  or  Whitefield,  what 
would  happen  then  ? 

Mr.  Herbert.  Why  evidently  the  state  reli- 
gion would  change.  The  representatives  of 
the  English  nation  would  unavoidably  represent 
the  majority :  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not 
all  at  once  perhaps,  but  in  the  end,  the  religion 
of  the  state  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  nation ;  and 
remember  the  religion  of  the  Court  is  not  al- 
ways that  of  the  state.  It  is  possible  to  conceive, 
though  not  in  this  country,  that  a  king  may 
be  a  Papist  and  his  people  Protestant,  or  it  is 
possible,  even  in  this  country,  that  a  king  may 
in  his  heart  favour  the  views  of  Independents, 
or  Baptists,  or  Quakers,  and  may  not  frequent 
the  National  Chwivh,  but  this  would  not  change 
the  rehgion  of  the  state. 

Mr,  Forster.  But  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
state  to  support  all  Protestant  and  orthodox 
Beets  ;  paying  the  clergy  of  all  ? 

Mt.  Herbert.  This  would  be  impossible ;  for 
who  would  have  the  right  to  determine  which 
were  the  orthodox  and  which  the   heterodox 
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|.  Bect8?   The  state  simply  proclaims  itself  CAru- 

I  tian,  Protestant,  and  Episcopal,  and  belongs  to 

i  the  relii^on  of  the  nation.     It  should  nut  do 

1  more.     It  cannot  do  lesB.    And  as  to  the  state 

Bupporting  all  Protestant  and  orthodox  sects, 

I  the  state  does  not  support  the  Church.     But 

I  a  very  small  portion  of  the  revenues   of  the 

1  Church  belongs  to  the  state,  or  are  supplied  by 

I  it.     The  Church  was  endowed  by  those  who 

I  founded  her  temples,  believed  in  her  doctrines, 

gloried  in  her  creeds,  rejoiced  in  her  ritual,  aai 

were  attached  to  her  hierarchy. 

Mr.  Forster.  But  has  not  the  connectioa  of 
the  Church  with  the  state  tended  to  secularize 
the  Church,  and  destroy  its  spiritual  character ! 
For  instance,  did  not  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  in  his  zeal  for  spreading  Christianity, 
extirpate  the  priests  and  augurs  of  Paganism, 
rifle  and  demolish  their  temples,  and  appro- 
priate their  revenues  to  different  purposes  1 
Did  he  not  set  himself  up  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
controversies  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
Church,  and  employ  his  authority  to  term 
the  dissentions  which  severed  and  agitata 
ministers  ? 

Mr.  Herbert,  He  did  so;  hut  what  i 
Did  he  or  did  he  not  effect  more  tow 
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establishment  of  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of 
the  empire,  than  any  other  human  being  had 
accomplished  to  that  period  ?  Allowances 
must  be  made  also  for  the  then  ruder  state  of 
society,  for  the  difference  between  an  absolute 
and  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  for  the 
good  intentions  of  one  who  had,  at  least,  at 
heart,  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Mt.  Forster.  But  would  not  the  Christian 
religion  have  made  its  way,  without  such  arbi- 
trary injunctions  and  decrees  as  those  issued 
by  Constantine? 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  would  ; 
but  the  faults  and  failings  of  Constantine  were 
overruled  by  God,  for  the  prosperity  and  im- 
provement of  the  Church.  The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  a  "jus  divinum"  in  the  Scripture  for 
the  establishment  of  Christianity ;  the  incorpo- 
ration of  religion  is  involved  in  the  very  nature 
of  civil  polity,  and  is  necessary  to  the  common 
ends  and  objects  of  all  society,  and  essential  to 
every  system  of  national  government;  and, 
besides  all  this,  the  union  of  the  state  with  the 
Church  is  expedient  and  necessary,  has  been 
proved  to  be  so  by  experience,  and  is  not  only 
enjoined  and  coromanded,  but  is  most  wise  and 
useful. 


Mr,  Forster.  But  to  whom  is  to  be  left  Uk 
choice  of  the  reUgion  of  the  Btate  ? 

Mt.  Herbert.  To  the  state  itseir. 

Mt.  Forster.  But  if  the  Btate  will  not  cbooM 
a  religion  ? 

Mr.  Herbert.  Then  it  is  an  irreligious,  ii»- 
moral,  weak,  and  morally  helpless  govern- 
ment, 

Mr.  Forster.  But  if  the  state  should  choose 
a  religion  which  is  not  the  religion  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation  ? 

Mr.  Herbert.  Then  history  shows  us  that  the 
state  religion  is  soon  changed ;  great  natiomd 
majorities  always  accomplish  great  national  act!, 
and  without  commotion  or  uproar.  If  the  mt- 
jority  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  de- 
cidedly Weslegans,  do  you  think  the  Weslcja 
would  be  excluded,  as  they  are  now,  fi-om  our 
parish  pulpits?  No;  the  real  national  inajoritf 
is  always  heard  and  obeyed,  especially  in  Eng^- 
■  land.  Tliis  national  majority  is  Christian,  Pro- 
I  testant,  and  Episcopal ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
it  is  the  national  religion  and  the  state  religion. 
The  Church  of  England  is  also  a  spiritual  in- 
stitution ;  it  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God  for  the  preservation  and  communicatioa 
i  of  religious  knowledge,  and  for  the  salvation 
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of  the  Boula  of  men,  which  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  for  the 
promulgation  of  which  a  national  apparatus  of 
means  and  ministers  ought  to  be  appointed. 
Without  a  publicly  recognized  Church  Esta- 
blishment, the  very  existence  of  Christianity  in 
this  country  would  be  endangered,  and  the 
preservation  of  its  order,  symmetry,  and  union, 
on  a  large  scale,  would  he  impassible;  and  with- 
out a  national  establishment,  the  great  bulk 
of  this  nation  must  inevitably  remain  in  a  state 
of  heathenism.  Religious  establishments  can 
alone,  speaking  humanly,  meet  the  demands  of 
ignorant  and  infidel  nations ;  and,  but  for  this 
Church  in  England,  where  would  this  country 
have  been  now,  after  the  long  period  of  our 
late  civil  wars  1 

Mt.  Forster.  But  do  you  not  apprehend 
that  in  process  of  time  the  sects  which  have 
existed  for  a  long  period,  others  just  springing 
into  notice,  and  others  which  will  still  rise  up, 
will  contest  this  alleged  national  majority,  will 
become  numerically  stronger,  and  will  then  in- 
troduce a  national,  though  perhaps  not  a 
state  religion,  in  place  of  Episcopacy? 

J/i*.  Herbert.  I  entertain  no  fears  on  this 
head.     If  Episcopacy  had  fallen  from  the  time 
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of  the  Commonwealth,  instead  of  being  «• 
stored;  and  if  either  Presbyter! a nism,  orCo* 
gregationalism,  or  Independency,  had  bea 
established  in  its  place,  undoubtedly  Episco- 
palians  would  have  been  badly  treated,  bnl 
etill  there  would  have  heea  a  state  reUgioo- 
There  would  not  then  have  been  what  is  tenod 
religious  equality,  but  there  would  have 
irreligious  persecution.  Now,  on  the  contrarT» 
we  have  a  Church  established  by  law,  which 
admits  not  of  religious  equality,  but  wbicbii- 
lows  not  of  persecution.  "  Equality  in  mil* 
ters  of  religion  is  something  like  the  squaring 
of  the  circle  among  our  dreaming  mathemati- 
cians ;  or  like  the  perpetual  motion  among  our 
visionary  mechanics ;  or  like  the  philosopher'i 
stone  among  ourdoatingalchymists ;  or  like  the 
inextinguishable  lamp  among  the  visionary  stt- 
dents  in  the  occult  science."  The  Church  wiU 
stand  secure  as  long  as  Christianity  and  human 
Datura  shall  remain  Just  what  they  are,  and 
that  will  be  as  long  as  human  nature  shall  ea- 
dure.  If  indeed  the  day  should  arrive  thai 
numerical  force  of  all  the  sectarists  and 
mies  of  the  Church  combined,  should  be 
rior  to  the  numerical  force  of  the  Churcl 
England  alone,  still  the  sectarians  wouI( 
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BO  divided  among  themselves  as  to  which  should 
take  the  lead,  that  there  would  not  be  that 
union  which  would  be  necessary  to  supplant 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  our  country. 

Mr.  FoTster.  And  if  then,  at  last,  it  should 
BO  happen,  from  the  division  of  parties,  that 
there  should  be  neither  a  National  nor  a  State 
religion,  do  yoa  think  that  the  nation  could 
not  he  governed,  or  would  not  he  Christian? 

Mr.  Herbert.  To  answer  this  question  would 
not  be  difficult  were  I  simply  to  refer  you  to 
history.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  civil  go- 
vernment without  religion  would  he  a  dream, 
that  society  without  reUgion  would  be  anarchy, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  state  or  government 
recognition  of  religion  and  of  Christianity,  but 
in  a  distinct  and  intelligible,  clear  and  precise 
form  and  shape.  Brute  society  may  exist  and 
prosper  without  religion ;  but  human  society 
cannot.  The  world  cannot  be  governed  with- 
out the  aid  of  religion,  as  all  social  obligation 
must  imply  religious  duty.  The  Deity  himself 
has  employed  the  agency  of  religion  for  the 
government  of  mankind.  A  government  with- 
out religion  is  a  national  atheism.  All  orga- 
nized society  requires  the  aid  of  religion  to 
bind  it  together,  and   a  religious  government 


iDiplie»  a  church.  If  bodies  of  men  are  to  be 
organized  into  civil  societies,  must  they  nM 
have  civil  laws  and  constitutions  ?  And  if  reli- 
gion be  not  left  out  of  all  their  social  compactt 
and  intercourse,  muat  they  not  have  some 
public  recognition  of  religious  obligatioiu! 
And  if  such  societies  are  Christian  societiee  and 
Protestant  societies,  must  they  not  have  some 
public  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  Dis- 
sent, if  carried  out,  would  deprive  all  humaD 
governments  of  the  only  means  of  govern- 
ing mankind,  i.  e.  of  bringing  the  criminal  in- 
clinations of  men  under  due  subordinatioiL 
Human  governments  must  have  the  aid  of  re- 
ligion; religion  is  not  an  abstract  theory,  bul 
an  affair  of  practice;  religion  must  have  ha 
churches;  those  churches  their  temples,  miiiis- 
ters,  agents,  and  laws;  and,  therefore,  a  reli- 
gion, to  be  operative  on  governors  and  go- 
verned, must  be  connected  with  the  State. 

Mr.  FoTster.  But  is  not  this  connection  un- 
favourable to  the  spiritual  Church,  and  is  it  not 
open  to  the  objection,  that  legalized  ChriBtianitj 
is  no  Christianity  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Herbert.  Certainly  not.     May  not  Ae 
moral  precepts  of  Christianity  be  right 
embodied  in  the  law  of  the  laud? 
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the  religious  teaching  of  the  Gospel  be  righte- 
ously embodied  in  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Are 
not  the  encouragement  and  support  of  religion 
by  our  national  authorities  matters  which  may 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  embodied  in  our  national 
law  ?  Is  not  the  temporal  support  of  religion 
a  social  obligation?  The  institution  and  the 
preservation  of  a  Christian  church  is  a  duty 
which  ail  Christian  governors  must  owe  to  the 
people  over  whom  they  rule ;  and  the  support 
of  such  an  institution  is  a  duty  which  the  peo- 
ple owe  to  one  another  and  the  State.  Our 
national  authorities  have  the  right  to  enforce 
the  support  of  their  State  religion,  and  the 
Staterehgionis  not  deteriorated  by  that  alliance, 
or  by  this  aid.  The  State  is  spiritualized  by  its 
connection  with  religion.  The  Church  is  not 
secularized  by  its  connection  with  the  State.  It 
is  not  the  State  that  spiritualizes  the  Church, 
but  the  Church  which  spiritualizes  the  State. 
The  State  cannot  injure  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Church,  as  it  is  out  of  the  power  o  ithe 
State  to  exercise  any  spiritual  influence.  It  is 
a  capital  and  a  common  error  on  the  part  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England  to  al- 
lege, that  the  Church  suifers  by  its  connection 
with  the  State.     The  doctrines,  preaching,  mo- 
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ral  and  social  govemment  aod  discipline  of  the 
Church,  are  not  temporal,  but  spiritual,  and  the 
spiritual  state  of  the  Church  cannot  be  ther^ 
fore  affected  by  the  recognition  or  support  of 
that  Church  by  the  State. 

This  ia  a  Bpecimen  of  the  conversationB  which 
were  held  from  day  to  day  between  Mr.  Fonter 
and  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  great  questions  of  reli- 
gious equality,  the  divine  legality  of  a  National 
Church,  on  her  tithes,  endowments,  prelates, 
bishops ;  on  her  Catholic  and  Apostolical  cha- 
racter ;  on  the  alleged  Papal  descent  of  the 
Church ;  on  the  indefensible  character  of  dis- 
sent ;  and  on  the  rights  of  conscience.  Mr. 
Vorster,  at  length,  avowed  himself  satisfied  oi 
all  leading  and  important  questions,  and  con- 
fessed that  dissent  was  a  religion  of  opposition; 
-that  opposition  and  excitement  were  its  life  Vfi 
soul;  and  that  an  attachment  to  dissenting 
principles  required  to  be  kept  up  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  their  possessors  by  a  keen  hatred, 
and  then  "  a  little  round  abuse  of  the  Church 
itself."  He  admitted  that  he  had  become  & 
dissenting  minister  because  he  had  been  brought 
up  a  diseeuter  by  his  parents ;  that  dissent  in 
tkeoTy  he  understood  when  he  took  upon . 
self  the  office  of  teacher,  and  believed  it 
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it  was  not  till  he  saw  dissent  in  practice,  dissent 
at  work,  that  he  perceived  the  real  character  of 
those  principles  he  had  in  theory  adopted. 

FaithfiJ  to  the  moral  engagement  into  which 
he  had  entered  when  these  conversations  com- 
menced, at  the  expiration  of  three  months 
after  their  conclusion,  during  which  period  his 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Herbert  gave  rise  to  new 
persecutions  on  the  part  of  his  "  church  and 
congregation,"  Mr.  Forster  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, and  announced  his  intention  of  pro- 
claiming pubhcly  his  reasons  for  leaving  the 
Independent  connection,  and  attaching  himself 
to  the  one  only  true  Cathohc  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  England. 

In  the  Jirst  of  these  lectures  he  established 
the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  re- 
spect, confidence,  sympathy,  gratitude,  and 
love ;  for  it  was  the  Church  established  by  the 
laws  of  the  country ;  the  Church  to  which  our 
forefathers  were  attached,  and  in  defence  of 
which  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  died;  the 
Church  which  bad  proved  the  feithful  depository 
and  guardian  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints ;  the  Church  which  had  been  and  still 
was  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  diffiising 
the  influence   of  real   religion ;    the  Church, 
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whose  services  were  scriptural,  simple,  mi 
Bolemn;  and  the  Church,  which  could  produce 
abundant  evidence,  that  God's  presence  and 
blessing  had  been,  and  even  still,  notwidi- 
standing  the  lukewarm  state  of  mauy  of  the 
dei^,  were  with  her. 

In  the  second  of  these  lectures,  he  demon- 
strated the  unlawfulness  of  separation  from 
the  Established  Church.  He  proclaimed  that 
causeless  separation  was  the  essence  of  schism. 
He  showed  that  as  the  Church  does  not 
tise  idolatry,  does  not  teach  bad  doctrii 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Christian  fai( 
not  scliismatical,  and  is  moral  as  well  as 
trinal,  and  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,' 
that  there  were  no  scriptural  grounds  for  sepa- 
ration from  her.  He  proved  that  the  separation 
from  the  Church  on  the  part  of  dissenters  was 
on  the  ground  of  things  indifferent,  and  was 
therefore  anti-scriptural  and  unlawful.  He 
showed  that  differences  of  opinion  on  secon- 
dary matters  did  not  justify  separation;  nor 
even  the  existence  of  improper  members,  nor  an 
acknowledged  decay  of  religion,  nor  minor 
imperfections  in  the  Church ;  nor  even  certain 
customs  or  practices  for  which  no  express  vnt- 
rant  could  be   brought  from  Scripture;   and 
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that  those  who  separate  from  the  Established 
Church  on  the  score  of  the  imposition  of  some 
things  not  enjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  and  declare 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  follow,  and  conform  to,  the 
practice  of  the  church  in  the  Apostles'  days, 
are  bound,  if  consistent,  to  follow  every  apoa- 
totic  practice  of  which  they  find  any  trace  in 
the  New  Testament.  Where,  then,  is  the  holy 
hiss?  Where  the  washing  one  another's  feet? 
Where  the  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  ? 

In  the  third  lecture,  he  pointed  out  the 
unscriplural  character  of  dissent.  He  proved 
that  it  was  without  fixed  principles,  without 
authority,  without  purity,  and  without  union, 
for  that  division  was  the  natural  tendency  of 
dissenterism.  That  the  very  genius  of  Inde- 
pendency is  unscriptural,  that  it  ia  worldly- 
minded,  proud,  conceited,  self-willed,  and  in 
hostility  to  those  connecting  links  which  are 
easential  to  good  government.  That  dissent 
was  made  up  of  separate  interests ;  that  dissent 
WBS  fraught  with  dissent,  and  was  a  sort  of 
constituted  schism. 

And,  in  his  fourth  lecture,  he  examined,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  objections  made  by  the 
dissenters  to  the  Church ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  objections  of  Churchmen  to  dissent;  and, 
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finally,  demonstrated  that  dissent  doesnotpro- 
Tide  a  sufficient  number  of  rainigters;  and, 
above  all,  of  fit  ministers ;  and  does  not  otfe 
any  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  exclusion  of  uafii 
ones.  That  dissent  does  not  provide  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  its  ministers,  or,  inded, 
for  their  maintenance  at  all.  That  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  rf 
suitable  places  of  worship.  That  it  does  ncl 
regulate  the  connection  between  the  minister 
and  the  people,  and  between  the  people  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  church,  m  such  a 
way  as  is  most  conducive  to  the  promotion  of 
mutual  respect  and  brotherly  love,  peace,  order, 
discipline,  or  the  increase  of  true  rehgi<UL 
For  these  reasons  he  left  the  dissenters,  whoa 
he  then  addressed,  and  exhorted  those  who 
heard  him  to  imitate  his  example.  His  eshor- 
tatiouB  were  not  given  in  vain ;  the  church  at 
which  Mr.  Herbert  preached  became  attended 
by  many  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  Mr. 
Forster's  hearers ;  Mr.  Forster  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford,  went  through  his  necessary 
studies,  received  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  veiy 
town  where  but  three  yeais  previously  he 
pleached  in  a  dissenting  congregation. 
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objections  made  by  the  family  of  the  lady,  to 
whom  he  had  ever  been  attached,  to  his  mar- 
riage with  her,  were  now  removed,  their  matual 
wishes  were  gratified,  their  marriage  was  cele- 
brated by  Mr.  Herbert  in  the  parish  church  of 
the  bride;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forster  long 
lived  respected  in  the  various  parishes  in  which 
he  officiated  as  clergyman,  was  presented 
after  several  years,  to  the  vicarage  of  the 
church  of  his  native  place,  and  preached  with 
fidelity  and  zeal  that  Gospel  of  which  he  was 
at  once  a  humble  follower  and  a  zealous  evan- 
gelist. 


The  life  of  a  working  clergyman,  or  rather 
of  a  working  curate,  in  a  large  parish,  is  one  of 
the  most  arduous  and  least  satisfactory  of  any 
portion  of  the  clerical  hody.  For,  notwitb- 
Btanding  all  his  piety,  zeal,  church-loving  api 
rit,  indefatigable  ardour,  and  unwearied  assi 
duity,  he  always  feels  that  not  one-tenth  of  hi 
duties  he  is  physically  able  to  perform,  and  that 
he  resembles  rather  a  solitary  spring  in  a  desert 
of  dearth  and  aridity,  than  a  flowing  stream 
passing  through  refreshed  and  fertile  ■ 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  parochial 
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but  only  of  its  inefficient  management.  The 
curate,  so  circumstanced,  sees  around  him  men, 
women,  and  children,  little  superior,  either  in 
moral  character  or  spiritual  discernment,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  heathen  nations.  He  would 
converse  with  them  all,  reason  with  them  all, 
read  to  them  all,  and  pray  with  them  all.  But, 
though  his  nights  are  short,  and  his  days  longj 
though  he  rises  with  the  lark,  and  seldom  retires 
to  rest  before  the  midnight  hour  has  sounded; 
though  he  spends  and  is  spent,  health,  strength, 
ease,  comfort,  and  even  life  itself  being  sacrificed 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  he  loves  and  the 
Godhe  adores ;  he  is  at  every  morn  and  eve  com- 
pelled, in  the  spirit  of  Christian  anxiety,  to  ex- 
claim, "  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 
He  feels  as  an  officer  would  do  who,  with  one 
piece  of  artillery  and  a  few  muskets,  should  be 
directed  by  the  government  of  his  country  to 
make  an  effort  to  capture  a  fort  of  immense 
size  with  formidable  walls  and  ramparts.  Day 
after  day  he  fires  on.  Now  and  then  a  small 
breach  is  effected — but  he  cannot  enter.  Here 
and  there  he  perceives  some  of  the  defenders 
of  the  fort  cut  down  by  the  balls  of  his  well- 
directed  piece  of  artillery — but  their  places  are 
soon  filled  up  with  others— and  at  last,  wont 
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out  with  exhaustion,  disappoistmeDt,  and  c 
he  sinks  on  the  cold  turf  to  rise  no  more.  Thus 
is  it  with  the  working  001*316  in  a  large  parUh. 
His  church  is  not  full,  and  he  wishes  to  fill  it. 
His  sermons  must  he  excellent,  well  studiixl, 
and  well  delivered.  This  takes  much  time,  aiid 
hb  pariBhioners  complain  that  he  does  not  visit 
them  as  did  the  last  clergyman.  He  resolves 
to  visit  them  more.  He  does  so.  But  his  study 
is  less  frequented,  his  books  less  read,  and  hla 
sermons  fall  off.  His  congregation  thins,  and 
he  perceives  it — and  he  takes  to  his  study  and 
diminishes  his  visits.  But  the  schools  of  his 
parish  require  his  attention ;  the  Catechism  is 
not  so  well  studied  or  repeated  as  it  should  be, 
and  he  ieels  that  the  hope  of  the  future,  must 
be  the  youth  of  the  present,  generation.  He 
canvasses  his  poor  parishioners  for  their  chil- 
dren, as  if  he  were  soliciting  from  them  his 
daily  bread.  He  implores  them  to  allow  their 
offspring  to  be  snatched  from  ignorance,  vice, 
snd  profanity.  Some  refuse ;  this  is  a  source 
of  heartfelt  woe.  Others  acquiesce ;  this  b  a 
source  of  heartfelt  joy.  But  then  he  must 
superintend  the  school,  look  to  its  classes, 
watch  its  master  and  mistress,  catechize  the 
children,  seek  to  interest  them  in  the  school, 
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and  take  care  that  enough  of  means  be  pro- 
vided to   meet  the  expenses.     In   time,  the 

school  is  flourishing,  and  his  heart  is  right 
glad;  but  the  hours  daily  consumed  about  these 
duties  take  away  the  portion  of  the  day  he 
would  devote  to  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  dying, 
and,  above  all,  to  those  wlio  either  are  led  away 
from  the  Church  by  sectarian  doctrines  and 
tenets,  or  are  wholly  indifferent  to  every  form 
or  portion  of  Christianity.  He  is  obliged  then 
to  give  far  less  time  to  the  school,  and  it  soon 
dechnes;  the  parents  complain,  the  scholars 
are  fewer,  and  he  hears  it  said,  "  If  the  clei^- 
man  would  but  give  more  time  to  the  school 
and  less  to  his  books,  the  former  would  be 
more  flourishing."  To  his  books,  indeed ! 
Poor  man,  he  has  hardly  time  to  study  the 
Bible — and  never  to  look  into  a  commentary. 
Then  there  are  districts  far  removed  from  hia 
church,  the  boundaries  of  his  parish,  where  the 
people  hve  without  God,  without  the  Bible, 
without  the  Prayer-book,  and  without  hope; 
and  he  declares,  "  that  he  must  make  an  effort 
to  get  at  them."  He  does  so,  but  his  walks 
are  long  and  tedious,  the  other  districts  of  the 
parish  are  necessarily  less  attended  to,  much  of 
his  time  is  consumed  in  bodily  exercise  simply 
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ind  as  the  sexton,  the  parish  clerk,  the  school- 

Ftmaater,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  dying,  all  look 

[•.sorrowful  at  bis  change  of  system,  he  is  obliged 

4o  centralize  more  than  he  has  done,  and  the 

inhabitants  on  the  bouudary-iine  are  much  \&s 

oftener  cheered  by  his  welcome  and  beneficial 

visits.     Alas  !  he  hears  that  the  Papists,  with 

their  mummeries,  have  besieged  the  necessarily 

deserted  district,  or  that  dissenters  are  exclaini- 

ing  against  his  want  of  attention  to,  and  love 

for,  the  sheep  of  his  flock,     All  require  from 

him  ubiquity,  and,  alas  !  ubiquity  he  does  not 

possess.     Often  as  he  rises  in  the  morning  lie 

draws  out  his  plan  for  the  day,  but  his  early 

hours  become  known,  and  he  therefore  ha^  yet 

earlier  visitors.     One  calls  to  complain,  another 

3  ask  a  favour,  a  third  to  seek  for  advice,  a 

fourth  to  point  out  an  evil,  and  a  fifth  to  sug- 

t^est  new  plans,  or  the  following  up  of  old  ones. 

An  hour  or  two  are  soon  swallowed  up  by  these 

intruders  on   his  plans,    and    he  is   forced  to 

change  his  movements  and  curtail  his  duties. 

"hus  he  goes  on  from  month  to  month,  and 

rom  year  to  year,  whilst  the  dissenters  and  the 

'apists,  the  infidels  and  mere  formalis 

arisli,   though   they   do   not  coatribute 
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farthing  to  his  income,  exclaim,  "  What  is  the 
use  of  paying  for  a  clergyman,  when  we  rarely 
ever  see  liim?"  At  length  he  asks  for  his  dis- 
missal, seeks  for  a  more  limited  sphere  of 
action,  where  he  shall  he  known,  and  where  his 
influence  will  he  felt,  and  is  in  himself  a  prac- 
tical example  of  the  good  of  the  parochial 
system  in  theory,  but  of  its  inefficiency  in 
practice,  i.  e.  when  large  parishes  are  entrusted 
to  the  care  and  labours  of  one  clergyman.  In 
other  cases,  indeed,  he  labours  on ;  lives  in  the 
hope  of  promised  "  help  "  next  year ;  strives  to 
effect  more  than  God  hath  given  to  any  man 
the  strength  to  perform,  and  is  laid  upon  a  sick 
bed,  or  sinks  imperceptibly — and  dies  from 
over-work  and  exhaustion.  In  such  parishes, 
dissent  is  vigorous,  sectarists  are  plentiftil,  and 
every  new  theory  is  listened  to  with  sad  avidity 
and  followed  with  mournful  zeal.  The  cure  for 
this  state  of  things,  which  was  felt  even  in  Mr. 
Herbert's  time,  but  which  is  yet  worse  in  the 
days  in  which  we  live,  has  been  more  than 
hinted  at  in  the  Introduction.  It  is  the  follow- 
ing out  the  episcopal  and  the  parochial  system 
to  its  utmost  extent. 

In  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  laboured 
from  1780  to  1787,  all  these  evils  pressed  upon 
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him  with  constantly  increasing  force,  and  the 
incumbent,  who  was  an  aged  clei^ymaji,  witb 
a  portion  of  his  left  side  paralysed,  was  unable 
to  render  him  any  other  very  effective  assist- 
ance, even  when  resident  there,  thaiJ  that  of 
his  pen.  There  was  another  evil  also  whicb 
deeply  affected  his  heart,  and  to  supply  a  remedj 
for  which  was  the  subject  of  his  daily  anxietiei 
and  prayers.  It  was  the  cold,  stiff,  unraeRning 
Churcliism  of  nominal,  but  only  formalist 
Churchmen.  With  Mr,  Herbert,  religion  vu 
every  thing.  With  his  parishioners,  it  was  a 
cold,  dull  system  of  forma  and  ceremonies. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  he  could  discover  indi- 
viduals warmed  with  a  pure  and  fervent  piety; 
but  their  numbers  were  few,  and  they  were  in- 
variably stigmatized  as  fanatics,  Methodists,  or 
Puritans.  To  arouse  them  from  this  state  of 
lethargy  was  the  constant  desire  of  his  heart, 
and  all  the  topics  of  his  feeling  and  eloquently 
written  sermons  were  selected  to  bear  on  this 
subject.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal  and  anxiety,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  would, 
my  brethren,  that  ye  were  Methodists,  rather 
than  Formalists,"  This  phrase  led  to  a  repre- 
sentation being  made  to  the  rector  : 
plaints  that  his  curate  was  a  Methodist  hii 
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and  fo  a  correspondence  between  Mr,  Herbert 
and  the  incumbent,  which  was  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  either,  and  eventually  led  to  Mr. 
Herbert's  removal  to  a  small  agricultural  cure. 
Seven  years  of  incessant  toil,  seven  years  of 
prayers  and  tears  for  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  his  flock,  seven  years  of  devotedness 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  were  not,  how- 
ever, lost  either  on  the  parishioners  at  large,  or 
on  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  parish  church, 
and  the  day  he  left  was  to  his  large  district  a 
day  of  fear  and  mourning.  For  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  him,  respected  him ;  those  who 
did  not  attend  the  church  knew  that  he  was 
a  God-fearing  man;  and  whilst  the  children 
loved  him,  the  poor  dwelt  on  his  urbanity,  the 
sick  on  his  tenderness,  and  all  on  his  kindness, 
concihatory  manner,  and  affability. 

During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Herbert  in  this 
fong-neglected  parish,  where  his  labours  were 
so  incessant  and  useful,  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive incident  occurred,  which  demonstrated  at 
once  the  evil  operation  of  the  Mortmain  Act, 
and  the  possibility  of  securing  once  more  to 
the  Church,  were  that  act  repealed,  adequate 
endowments  by  means  of  individual  bene- 
volence. 
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In  the  centre  of  liis  parish  a 
brick  house.  It  had  many  roonu 
dows,  and  was  inhabited  by  an  < 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  style 
hb  early  days  a  large  fortune  had  b 
but  being  crossed  in  love,  he  had 
on  leading  a  sort  of  hermit  life,  a 
years  had  associated  with  no  one 
spectable  old  housekeeper,  and  ne^ 
out  of  bis  own  residence  and  gard< 
Sunday  morning,  and  then  he  p 
church,  attended  the  service,  ai 
home.  The  active  zeal  and  energeti 
Mr.  Herbert  at  first  much  dis 
annoyed  him ;  but  as  the  life  of 
corresponded  with  his  doctrines  an 
in  time  spoke  of  him  to  his  house 
respect,  and  even,  after  two  years 
tion,  ventured  once  a  fortn^ht  on  ai 
afternoon  service.  Such  a  metan 
this  was  more  than  an  eight  days 
that  town,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  being 
raise  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  t' 
wants  of  a  family  suddenly  reduced 
ventured  to  call  on  the  old  bachelor 
of  the  clergyman  seemed  at  first  to 
liim :  but  when  Mr.  Herbert  stated 
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which  had  induced  him  to  call,  he,  wlio  had 
been  represented  as  a  miser,  placed  five  guineas 
in  the  hands  of  the  applicant.  In  the  couree 
of  the  conversation  the  old  bacJielor  spoke  of 
the  want  of  church-voom  of  late,  of  his  sorrow 
that  there  were  not  more  churches  than  one  in 
the  town,  and  declared  his  willingness  to  assist 
in  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  to  build 
a  new  one,  Mr.  Herbert  took  leave  ;  and  iu 
a  few  days  afterwards  was  summoned  to  attend 
his  death-bed.  The  old  raiser,  as  he  had  been 
called,  was  found  to  be  a  humble  and  sincere 
Christian,  who,  having  contracted  certain  habits 
of  seclusion  for  too  long  a  period  of  his  life 
to  change  them,  had,  when  enlightened  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Herbert's  preaching 
on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity, 
his  own  sinfulness,  and  the  love  and  merits  of 
his  Saviour,  resolved  on  leaving  to  the  church 
of  his  town  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  church  extension. 

When  Mr.  Herbert  arrived  the  old  gentleman 
was  dying ;  he  had  been  seized  with  an  attack 
of  apople.vy,  and  was  only  able  to  articulate  a 
few  words,  expressive  of  his  love  to  his  Saviour^ 
his  reliance  on  him  alone  for  salvation,  his  sor- 
row that  he  had  been  so  inefficient  a  member 


f  the  Church,  hia  gratitude  to  Mr.  Herbert  for 
g  faitlifulness  and  zeal ;  and  then,  placing  in 
Mr,  Herbert's  hands  his  will,  which  he  had 
himself  prepared  a.  few  days  previously,  es- 
pired.  Alas!  the  good  old  bachelor  prepared 
the  will  himself.  It  was  technically  ille^ 
Its  bequest  came  within  the  provisious  of  the 
Mortmain  Act.  The  validity  was  contested  by 
some  distant  cousins  of  the  testator,  who  had 
still  considerable  sums  left  them,  and  the  niO 
was  declared  null  and  void.  Thus  estates  (I' 
the  value  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
would  have  built  and  endowed  a  new  ci 
were  lost  to  the  Church  of  England, 
large  parish,  with  a  great  population,  remainf 
even  to  this  day  with  only  one  parish  church. 
This  was  then,  and  is  now,  one  of  those  practical 
evils  which  ought  to,  and  must  be  remedied. 

The  deplorable  ignorance  which  existed  in 
the  period  to  which  this  portion  of  the  h'lie  of 
Mr.  Herbert  refers,  and  which  even  still  exists 
in  some  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  England, 
would  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  had 
not  resided,  as  he  had  done,  in  those  districts, 
and  especially  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  In  the 
year  1788,  he  was  curate  in  a  country 
the  county  of  Hereford,  near  to  its  Welsh 
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tier,  and  in  the  capital  of  which  he  had  received 
his  early  education.  In  his  new  curacy  he 
found  the  inhabitants  believing  in  liaunted 
houses,  ghosts,  and  even  witchcraft. 

The  Anglo- CamhrianChurch  had  not  effected 
so  much  for  the  Welsh  as  the  English  Episco- 
pal Church  had  for  the  English ;  and  supersti- 
tion was  mixed  up  with  the  piety  of  some,  and 
fanaticism  with  the  religion  of  others.  At  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  to 
the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Herbert,  Wales  was  deplorably 
dark.  The  pooi'  could  not  read.  Public  morals 
were  at  a  low  ebb.  Gluttony,  drunkenness, 
and  licentiousness,  very  generally  prevailed. 
The  pulpits  were  badly  supplied.  Many  of 
the  clergy  were  worldly-minded  and  corrupt. 
The  Sunday  sport,  called  "  Ack-waren- 
gamp,"  in  which  all  the  young  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  a  trial  of  strength,  and  the 
people  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country 
to  see  their  feats,  was  rather  encouraged  than 
repressed  by  the  idle  and  inattentive  portion  of 
the  clergy.  In  some  places,  particularlyin  sum- 
mer weather,  the  young  men  and  women  had 
what  they  called  singing  eves,  i.e.  they  met  toge- 
ther and  diverted  theinselvea  by  singing  songs  in 
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;tirn  to  tlie  Welsh  harp,  till  the  dawa  of  tht 
iabbath.  In  other  places  they  employed  thf 
Sundays  in  dancing  and  singing  to  the  harp, 
and  in  playing  tennis.  Everywhere,  on  the 
Sunday,  sports  were  to  be  seen ;  and  in  Bummer, 
interludes  were  performed,  gentlemen  and  ]«»- 
sants  sharing  the  diversion  together;  wliilsi 
the  "  Sobbgerdded,"  or  walking  people,  used 
to  traverse  the  country,  begging  with  impunittr. 
The  efforts  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Griffith  Jones, 
Rev.  Daniel  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Howell  Harris, 
led  indeed  to  a  better  state  of  things;  bat  in- 
stead of  conforming  to  the  Church  and  intro- 
ducing spiritual  life  within  its  walls,  they  hecanie 
sectarians,  and  divided  their  attention  between 
attacking  the  deplorable  state  of  public  morab 
in  the  principality,  and  attacking  the  Church 
itself.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland  waa  theapostlr 
of  Welsh  Methodism,  and  hia  influence  ww 
undoubtedly  prodigious.  His  irregularity  a*  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  was,  how- 
ever, generally  admitted,  and  no  discipline  wis 
possible  if  the  Church  allowed  all  his  measures, 
and  countenanced  all  his  plans.  On  the  other 
bandjitwas  not  borne  in  mind  that  the  churches 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  contain  more 
than  half  of  the  population,  and,  therefore,  thai 
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out-of-door  preaching  became  more  justifiablp, 
The  appointment  of  English  bishops  to  Welsh 
bishoprics  was  likewise  an  evil.  The  Welsh 
and  English  characters  were  vastly  different ; 
and  no  real  fellowship  could  exist  between 
people  who  could  not  speak  the  same  language, 
and  who  constantly  viewed  every  question  fi-oni 
an  opposing  point.  At  the  present  day  the  evil 
is  partially  met,  and  the  bishops  of  the  Welsh 
Church  are  men  to  whom  can  be  safely  entrusted 
the  spiritual  interests  of  that  portion  of  the 
British  population.  But  dissent  and,  above  all, 
Calvinistic  Methodism  have  gained  such  hold 
of  the  affections  of  the  lower  orders,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  long- neglected  state  of  the 
Anglo-Cambrian  Church,  that,  both  in  North 
and  South  Wales,  one-half  of  the  inhabitants 
are  separatists.  Long  must  be  the  period  ere 
this  state  of  things  can  be  changed ;  but  by 
d^rees  churches  are  being  erected,  the  clergy 
are  principally  Welshmen,  or  well  acquainted 
with  the  Welsh  language,  the  occasional  offices 
of  the  Church  are  more  attended  to,  and  the 
conduct,  character,  views,  attainments,  and 
spirit  of  the  bishops  are  better  known  and 
more  generally  appreciated.  This  was  not  the 
case  at  the  period  when   Mr,  Herbert  held  a 
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■  cure  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  absenteein 
T  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  wag  then  an  evil  fli 
f  a  most  fearful  and  deplorable  character.  Since 
J  that  period  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
I  guage  has  made  great  progress  among  thoM 
T  mountaineers,  though  even  to  this  day  thou- 
I  sands  of  the  lower  orders  will  reply  in  Welab 
I  to  any  inquiry  made  of  them  in  English,  "  / 
I  do  not  understand  the  Saxon  tongue." 

Although  the  effect  produced  on  the  mindi 

of  the  Welsh  people  by  the  labours  of  the  Rer. 

I  Messrs,  Griffith  Jones,    Dauiel  Rowland,  and 

[  Tliomas  Charles,  as  well  as  by  the  lay  exerUou 

of  Mr.  Howell  Harris,  had  been  in  North  and 

I   South  Wales  decidedly  favourable  to  the  caiue 

I  of  Christian  morals,  yet  a  vast  deal   of  supav 

*  etition  was  mixed  up  with  their  faith,  and  I 

1  large  portion  of  animal  terror  was  conibiaed 

\  with  their  Christian  feelings.   The  whole  systot 

oi jumping,   ranting,   shaking,  had   a   distiptf 

connection  with   their   half  superstitious  wi 

half  christianized  character;  and  although  aati^ 

f  vital  religion  existed,  under  a  most  unprO- 

I  mising    and   even   repulsive   garb,   yet,  some 

I  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  strange  compound 

I  of  faith   and   superstition,    terror   and    belief, 

!  agitation  and  excitement,  which  then 
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generally  prevniled,  and  which  still  exists  to  a 
lamentahle  extent,  from  the  following  episode. 
On  one  winter  evening",  in  the  year  1789, 
whilst  engaged  with  liis  old  Welsh  preceptor 
in  acquiring,  by  a  turf  fire,  a  knowledge  of  that 
language,  in  which  it  was  often  desirable,  even 
in  hia  border  parish,  to  converse,  a  sudden  and 
violent  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of  his 
humble  habitation.  There  were  evidently  more 
than  one  or  even  two  persons  seeking  to  gain 
admittance,  and  loud  cries  and  noises  in  the 
Welsh  tongue  succeeded  the  repeated  blows 
which  had  been  made  on  the  door,  Mr,  Her- 
bert, at  the  first  moment,  felt  some  alarm,  but 
his  venerable  Welsh  preceptor  calmed  his  fears 
by  assuring  him,  after  having  listened  to  the 
conversation  and  demands  of  the  assailants, 
that  no  harm  was  intended,  and  that  it  waa 
only  some  frightened  and  superstitious  people, 
who  declared  that  the  devil  had  come  amongst 
them;  and  who  besought  Mr.  Herbert,  as  the 
next  neighbouring  minister,  to  come  forth  to 
them,  proceed  to  the  spot  where  Satan  had 
taken  up  his  stronghold,  and,  in  fact,  "  to  lay 
the  devil."  When  Mr.  Herbert  opened  the 
door,  the  night  waa  dark,  the  wind  moaned 
lowly  over  the  border  country,  and  the  wailinge 
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of  the  superstitious  and  unexpected  band  before 
him,  well  harmonized  with  that  ffiolian  music, 
Before  him  stood  a  tall,  commandmg  woman, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party.  She 
was  clad  in  ihe  Welsh  cloak  and  hat,  carrying 
in  her  hand  a  stick,  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
bludgeon,  todefend  herself  from  satanic  attacks, 
and  even  to  rattle  down  the  door  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's cottage,  should  such  a  proceeding  be  ne- 
cessary to  gain  admittance.  Her  features  were 
masculine ;  her  eyes,  as  she  entered  the  par- 
lour, and  as  they  became  more  clearly  visible, 
expressed  by  their  vivid  glances  all  the  agita- 
tion of  which  she  was  a  real  victim;  and  she 
repeated  with  a  rapidity  hardly  human,  in  the 
broadest  Welsh  ever  yet  spoken,  "  that  the 
devil  had  come  amongst  them  to  destroy  them." 
She  was  the  chief  spokeswoman.  Behind  her, 
half- crouching,  beneath  the  weight  more  of  his 
terror  than  his  years,  was  an  old  and  bent- 
down  man.  He  shivered,  not  with  cold,  but 
with  trepidation,  and  every  limb,  muscle, 
nerve,  was  deeply  and  severely  suffering.  He 
did  little  more  than  weep.  The  strong,  brawny 
being  who  was  before  him  was  his  daughter; 
and  at  his  side  stood,  or  rather  knelt,  his 
alarmed    and    almost    paralyzed     wife.     She 
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stretched  her  feeble  arms  towards  heaven;  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  at  the  top  of  a 
shrill  and  most  unmusical  voice,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest !"  as  an  expression  of  gra- 
titude for  protection  in  a  minister's  dwelling 
from  the  further  attacks  of  Satan,  and  only  in- 
terspersed her  cries  by  sobs  for  herself,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  children,  A  young  loon,  of 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  with  long,  sandy 
hair,  looking  the  very  picture  of  despair,  and 
turning  round  every  second  to  stare  with  wild 
horror  behind  him,  as  though  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  devil  had  not  taken  posses- 
sion even  of  the  curate's  dwelling,  and  who 
was  the  son  and  brother  of  the  other  charac- 
ters, rendered  the  picture  at  once  striking  and 
sad.  He  was  the  object  of  the  special  notice 
of  his  parents  and  sister,  the  former  looking 
compassionately,  and  the  latter  somewhat 
fiercely  upon  him. 

When  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  of  scream- 
ing, weeping,  sobbing,  and  alarm  had  passed 
away,  Mr.  Herbeil  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  emotion,  and  sought  to  pacify  his 
noisy,  and  by  no  means  welcome  guests.  Al- 
though his  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language 
was  far  from  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  under- 
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stand  the  whole  of  the  details  of  this  surpris- 
ing and  tragic  scene,  yet  he  perfectly  compre- 
hended that  they  all  firmly  believed  that  the 
devil  had  taken  possession  of  the  cottage,  as 
he  had  done  once  before,  in  the  time  of  DaDicI 
Rowland,  of  the  cottage  of  Evan  Davies;  and 
that  as  that  good  man  had  succeeded  in  "  lar- 
ing  the  devil,"  by  prayer,  by  fasting,  and  cer- 
tain magical  influences  he  possessed  over  Sa- 
tan, they  hoped  the  English  curate  would, 
though  a  Saxon,  be  able  to  afford  them  the 
same  aid.  At  any  rate  they  were  all  convinced 
that  Satan  would  not  dare  to  follow  them  into 
a  clergyman's  residence,  and  had  made  up 
their  minds  rather  to  wander  barefoot  for  ever, 
over  mountain  and  moor,  begging  their  mor^ 
Bel  of  bread  from  the  charity  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  from  the  mercy  of  the  rich,  than  re- 
turn to  their  satanically-inhabited  cottage,  with- 
out the  devil  should  have  first  been  most  as- 
fiuredly  and  unquestionably  "  laid."  Mr.  Her- 
bert at  length  obtained  a  hearing,  and  his  faith- 
ful interpreter  made  these  agitated  and  horri- 
fied beings  understand,  that  the  curate  rausl 
have  a  calm  and  deliberate  recital  of  all  tliat 
had  transpired,  and  of  their  reasons  for  appre- 
hending that  Satan  had  got  possession  of  their 
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\      teneiueDt.  "Letniespeak,andbeyeallsUent!" 

I     exclaimed  the  strong,  masculine  woman,  who 

U      had  first  entered,  and  whowas  the  eldest  daugh- 

f     ter;  and  rising  from  the  ground,  on  which  she 

f     had  been  sitting,  in  an  attitude  of  mournfulneas 

t     and  despondency,  during  the  last  few  minutes, 

f     ahe   stood   with   the   bludgeon   grasped   with 

r      hideous  horror  in  her  right  hand,  as  her  left 

I      laid  hold  of  her  terror-struck  brother. 

I  "  Not  a  word,  father.     Not  a  cry,  mother. 

Not  a  shudder,  Griffith,"  she  commanded,  with 

the  air  rather  of  a  witch  than  a  prophetess,  and 

of  one  used  to  direct,  rather  than  to  obey. 

1  "  It  was  last  Sabbath  evening,  the  very  last 

we  have  seen,  and  perhaps  the  last  we  may 

ever  see,  that  we  heard  Morgan  Jones  preach 

L      at  the  chapel  on  the  mountain ;  we  were  all 

i     present.     He  was  in  this  part  of  the  country, 

'     and,  hearing  of  the  strange  doings  and  bad 

[     ways  of  men  hereabouts,  he  took  for  his  text 

I     the  16th  verse  of  the  8tli  chapter  of  Matthew, 

!     '  When  the  even  was  come  they  brought  unto 

1     him  many  that  were  possessed  with   devils,' 

He  begun  his  sermon  by  telling  ua,  what  is  too 

I     clear  to  be  denied,  that  we  were  all  devilish  in 

'     our  tastes,  wills,  desires,  appetites,  and  lives ; 

that  the  devil  went  about  like  a  roaring  lion. 
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seeking  whom  he  might  devour ;  that  in  formet 
times,  he  was  permitted  to  devour  men,  women, 
and  children  naturally,  as  well  as  spiritually, 
hut  that  now  his  efforts  were  confined  to  xpint- 
ual  attacks,  though  still  he  took  human 
shapes.  '  I  remember,'  said  he,  '  a  case  of  u 
young  maiden  in  Cardiganshire,  to  whom  the 
devil  appeared  in  the  shape  of  her  lover,  and 
he  tempted  her  to  suicide.  She  murdered  her- 
self. I  remember  another  ease,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, of  a  young  man  to  whom  the  devil  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  tempting  him 
as  Eve  was  tempted,  but  to  kill  the  maiden  lo 
whom  he  was  betrothed,  and  he  killed  her.' 
'Sometimes,' said  he, 'the  devil  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  sin,  sometimes  of  a  virtue  or  a  grace, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  sermon,  when  the 
Gospel  is  not  preached  by  our  English  bishops, 
and  sometimes  when  it  is  not  preached  too  bj 
a  Whitefieldite  preacher.  Sometimes  i)eo|d 
have  told  me,  and  right  good  people  too,  I 
they  have  seen  the  devil  and  vanquished  1 
whilst  all  those  who  resist  theWordof  God,! 
preached  in  our  chapels,  may  be  sure  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  devil  will  take  possession 
of  their  cottages,  their  cattle,  their  farms,  tbi 
children,   themselves,   and   they  will    be   '. 
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r  those  poor  people  wlio  were  brought,  when  the 
I  even  was  come,  to  Jesus,  all  possessed  of  devils.' 
[  So  he  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till  not  one  of 
us  could  move,  and  we  all  shivered  before  hia 
j  voice,  as  does  the  thistle  before  the  blast  of  the 
north  wind.  But  all  of  a  sudden  he  said, '  Let 
us  chase  the  devil ;  devil,  devil,  we  will  chase 
thee ;'  and  for  two  hours  we  chased  the  devil 
by  our  songs  and  hymns,  by  our  cries  and 
prayers,  by  our  jumping  and  shaking,  and 
wrestling  and  trembling ;  and  Morgan  Jones 
(and  may  the  Lord  bless  him!)  told  us  at  last 
to  be  of  good  courage,  for  that  the  devil  by  this 
time  was  chased,  and  had  gone  over  the  moun- 
tains. When  he  said  this,  there  was  such  a 
scream  of  delight  and  joy,  that  I  never  heard 
before  in  my  hfe,  and  now  never  expect  to  hear 
again,  till  the  angels  shall  cry  with  rapture 
when  he  shall  be  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit. 
But  before  we  all  separated,  and  before  Mor- 
gan Jones  took  leave  of  us  to  go  over  to  Gla- 
morgan, heatoodupintheverymidstof  us,  and 
said,  '  If  any  persons  who  now  hear  me  will  not 
now  turn  to  God,  will  not  now  repent,  will  not 
now  come  to  the  penitent  stool,  before  Tuesday 
night  shall  be  oner  the  devil  will  get  possession 
of  their  hearts,  their  cattle,  their  farms,  their 
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cott^es,  tbeir  servants,  themselves,  poor  and 
licb,  Church,  Methodist  and  all,  children,  fa- 
thera,  mothers,  wives,  husbands;  and  ye  will 
then  be  in  the  condition  of  tliose  who  were 
brouglit  unto  Jesus  at  even,  possessed  with 
devils.'  Father,  mother,  and  self,  cried  for 
mercy,  and  went  to  the  penitent  stool;  but 
Griffith  would  not,  he  said  he  would  not." 
"  No,  no,"  interrupted  GritEth,  who  stood 
by  her  side,  and  now  saw  plainly  that  he  was 
about  to  be  represented  as  the  sole  cause  of 
the  disasters  of  his  family,  "  I  did  not  say  I 
would  not,  I  said  1  could  not." 
"Well,  Griffith,"  demanded  his  fierce  and 
fiery  assailant,  "  but  what  did  Morgan  Jones 
say  to  you  in  reply  ?  Did  he  not  say  '  could ' 
not,  meant  '  would '  not,  and  that  alt  could 
who  would?" 

"  He  did,  he  did,  that's  true,"  replied  poor 
Griffith,  on  whose  shoulder  the  left  arm  of  his 
awl'ul  sister  was  still  placed  with  an  oppressive 
weight,  and  yet  nervous  trembling;  "but  did 
I  not  reply  to  him,  '  You  may  as  well  tell  the 
enows  of  Snowden  to  melt  in  December,  as  my 
cold  heart  to  melt  without  the  Spirit?'" 

"  Yes,  Griffith,  you  did  so — to  your  horror 
be  it  repeated;  but  what  did  Morgan  Jones 
reply?" 
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"  He  told  me  that  the  Spirit  was  there,  but 
that  I  refused  it ;  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be 
the  truth,  and  I  left  the  chapel." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  screamed  his  giant  sister, 
"  yon  left  the  chapel — without  a  blessing,  with- 
out the  Spirit;  you  turned  your  back  on  the 
man  of  God,  and  the  devil  hath  taken  poases- 
6ion  of  you,  of  the  cottage,  of  us  all," 

"  But  did  not  you  go  on  the  very  next  day, 
Monday,  to  a  dancing  and  a  music  shop, 
Bister?"  asked  the  brother,  in  a  tone  which 
denoted  that  in  his  opinion  the  inconsistency 
of  his  sister's  conduct  was  quite  as  likely  to 
have  drawn  upon  them  the  visitation  with 
which  they  had  been  aiflicted,  as  his  refusal  to 
go  to  the  penitent  form  at  the  mountain  cha- 
pel J  "  and  did  you  not  entice  your  mother  and 
your  father  to  go  with  you  ?  and  whereas  you 
were  at  the  chapel  till  near  midnight  on  the 
Sunday,  were  you  not  all  dancing,  and  drink- 
ing, and  carousing  last  night,  till  two  of  the 
morning  had  struck,  beforfi  you  were  all  in 
yonr  beds,  sister?" 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  us  all,"  replied  his 
yet  more  agitated  sister.  "  But,  as  Morgan 
Jones  told  us,  when  once  the  devil  gets  into  a 
house  at  one  door,  he  will  soon  get  possession 
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of  all  the  rooms.  You  brought  him  into  llic 
house  on  Sunday  night;  and  whilst  we  were 
dancing  and  drinking  yesterday,  he  took  ^of 
aeseion  ol'  all  the  rooms !" 

"  I  am  a  great  sinner,"  said  Griffith,  "sod 
I  know  it,  and  am  not  surprised  at  what  ha 
followed ;  but  the  blame  is  as  much  to  be  pot 
on  your  shoulders  as  on  mine;  and  it  m 
only  to  put  you  and  the  English  curate  r^lt 
on  this  head,  that  I  interrupted  you." 

"  But  when  did  the  devil  come  amongst 
you — when  did  you  see  him — where  is  he!" 
asked  Mr.  Herbert,  with  some  impatience^  mi 
a  great  deal  of  incredulity. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Sir,  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
the  sister;  "  but,  Griffith,  not  another  word." 

Griffith  assured  her  she  should  not  agmn  be 
interrupted;  for  that  she  was  a  far  bettff 
speaker  than  he  was,  as  he  knew  right  well; 
but  that  he  could  not  bear  all  the  blame 
thrown  upon  him,  without  speaking  a  word  for 
himself. 

"  So  you  see,  Sir,"  continued  the  sister,  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Herbert,  and  watching  with  deep 
anxiety  every  movement  of  his  features,  "the 
words  of  Morgan  Jones  have  come  1 
the  devil  has  got  possession  of  us  all. 
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about  two  hours  ago,  as  we  were  sitting  round 
the  fire,  between  sleep  and  wakefulness,  all 
the  doors  flew  open,  a  mighty  rushing  wind 
set  in  upon  us,  our  little  fire  was  blown  in 
every  direction,  the  dog  howled  as  never  a  dog 
in  these  parts  howled  before,  the  stools  were 
blown  down,  not  a  bit  of  light  could  be  seen, 
and  we  all  of  us  heard  the  devil  walk  over  our 
heads,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  us,  laughing  at 
our  misery  and  mocking  at  our  tears," 

"  You  forgot  to  tell  what  became  of  the 
sheep,"  said  the  father. 

"  They  were  penned  up  at  night-fall,"  said 
the  daughter,  "  but  they  are  not  now  to  be 
found." 

"  The  dog,  too,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  refiised  to  come  with  us. 
Formerly  so  faithful  and  loving,  he  would  not 
go  with  those  possessed  of  the  devil." 

"  The  old  harp,  too,"  said  Griffith. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  all  the  strings  are  broken : 
broken,  broken,  broken !  and  father's  harp,  on 
which  we've  heard  so  many  a  tune,  is  now  the 
devil's  harp." 

"Oh,  horrible!"  exclaimed  the  mother ;  "my 
poor  old  David's  harp  become  the  harp  of  the 
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I  devil;"  and  the  hot  tears  of  no  affected  gri«f 
Tan  down  her  aged  clieeks. 

■'  But  who  saw  the  devil  ?"  asked  Mr.  Her- 
bert, with  some  curiosity  and  interest, 

"  None  of  us  saw  him  with  our  mortal  eyes," 
said  the  giant  sister ;  "  but  we  all  heard  him, 
&\\felt  him,  and  all  saw  him  with  our  heart*." 

"  My  poor  little  cottage,"  sobbed  the  gid 
man,  "  is  now  the  abode  of  the  devil." 

"  The  sheep,"  said  the  mother,  "  are,  like 
the  poor  smne  in  the  Gospel,  possessed  bv 
devils." 

"  Never  mind  the  sheep,  mother,"  said  Grif- 
fith, "  if  we  could  but  get  the  harp  once  more; 

r  there's  many  such  sheep  to  be  had  in  the 
world,  but  there's  but  one  such  harp." 

"Poor  Griffith,"  said  the  old  man;  "yoa 
are  a  loving  boo,  to  think  so  much  of  yoiij 
father's  harp  in  such  times  as  these," 

"  But  can  you  lai/  the  devil,  English  gentle* 
man  ?"  asked  the  giant  daughter.  "  Can  voo 
lay  the  deinl,  Sir?  Can  you  go  at  once  with  nt 
and  lay  him,  us  Morgan  Jones  could  do,  I  an 
sure,  if  he  were  here  ?  Does  i/our  religion,  Sir, 
enable  you  to  lay  the  devil?  I've  heaid  yon 
are  a  good  man,  preach  true  things,  and  low 
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good  people;  but  can  you  lay  the  devil?  and 
will  you  lay  him,  too  ?" 

There  was  an  imploring  earnestness,  and  a 
superstitious,  but  solemn  conviction  in  her 
manner,  when  she  said  this,  that  made  even 
Mr.  Herbert  thrill  with  horror.  Whilst  truth 
commanded  him  to  seek  to  convince  these  mis- 
taken beings  that  they  were  labouring  under  a 
superstitious  feeling,  which  had  been  favoured 
by  the  half-convictions  of  unenlightened  con- 
sciences, and  by  some  meteoric  or  natural 
causes,  which,  at  that  hour  of  a  dark,  winter 
night,  could  not  possibly  be  explored,  he  felt 
that  he  must  gain  their  confidence  and  restore 
them  to  calmness,  before  he  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain the  object  he  desired.  So  he  humoured 
their  weaknesses,  assured  them  that  in  the 
morning  he  would  accompany  them  to  their 
cott^e,  offered  them  lodging  for  the  night, 
prayed  with  them  with  much  of  fervour  and 
love,  and  provided  them  with  refreshment  and 
beds,  two  at  his  house,  and  the  other  two  at 
the  cottage  of  his  Welsh  preceptor. 

The  next  morning,  though  somewhat  more 
calm,  they  persisted  in  their  previous  state- 
ments, and  urged  Mr.  Herbert  to  proceed  to 
the  cottage,  and  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the 
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I  devastation  to  which   this   satanic  possession 
'  had  led.     In  vain  did  he  urge  them  to  accom- 
pany  him.     Under    his   roof    they    felt  safr. 
When  compelled  to  remove  from  it,  they  still 
proposed  to  wander  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  at  last,  when  Mr.  Herbert  and  liii 
preceptor  started  on  their  singular  expeditioOr 
I  the  giant  sister  "  begged  them  to  see  if  Iw 
great  grandfather's  bible,  which  was  the  oldest 
I   one   in  that  part   of  the  country,   had   been 
I  destroyed  by  the  devil;"  whilst  Griffith  mo- 
*  destly  asked,  "  if  they  thought  it  would  be 
I  possible  to  get  the  rest  of  the  harp  from  out  of 
the  devil's  possession  ?" 

On  arriving  at  the  cottage,  the  scene  rf 
disorder  was  indubitable.  Casement  windom 
were  broken,  chairs  and  tables  were  overthrown, 
the  strings  of  the  harp  were  shrivelled,  the 
doors  were  ail  open,  and  already  a  few  neigh- 
bouring peasants  were  collecting  to  see  if 
similar  disasters  had  happened  to  that  cottage, 
which  had  occurred  in  a  smaller  degree  to 
their  own.  The  "  diabolical  possession"  was 
soon  explained ;  a  sort  of  whirlwind  had  ran 
along  the  pass,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
this  and  a  few  other  cottages  were  i 
the   sheep,  liberated   from   their  fold 
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whirlwind  having  removed  the  door,  had  fled 
to  the  mountains  in  horror  and  alarm;  the 
dog,  perceiving  they  had  fled,  had  gone  to 
watch  them,  by  no  means  anxious  to  remain 
at  the  cottage  where  the  whirlwind  had  so 
alarmed  him ;  the  harp-strings  had  been  bro- 
ken by  the  same  meteoric  causes,  and  the  rest 
of  the  evils  were  traceable  to  the  sole  source  of 
so  much  confusion.  The  noises  over  head  were 
occasioned  by  the  falling  of  objects  scattered 
by  the  whirlwind;  the  laughing,  which  they 
fancied  they  heard,  by  the  rushing  of  the 
winds  through  the  chinks  and  openings  of 
doors  and  windows,  together  with  the  noise  of 
the  wind  without  their  poor  tenement ;  and 
these  were  all  exaggerated,  misrepresented, 
and  changed  in  their  character,  by  the  super- 
stitious and  half-awakened  consciences  of 
ignorant,  but  excited  fanatics.  The  scenes  of 
the  Sunday  night,  and  the  excitement  they 
then  experienced,  they  mistook  for  religious 
sentiment,  and  the  piety  of  the  heart ;  the 
rioting  and  worldly-mindedness  of  the  Monday 
had  wearied  their  frames,  as  the  excitement 
and  fanaticism  of  the  Sunday  had  disturbed 
their  moral  condition.  Tuesday  evening  arrived. 
Their  minds   were  influenced   by  contending 
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rs.  Their  consciences  were  half-awakened 
to  their  inconBistency.  Their  bodies,  wearied 
and  exhausted,  were  half-asleep.  The  pn- 
phecy  of  Morgan  Jones,  which  he  had  uttered 
in  a  spiritual  sense, — meaning,  that  if  on  Mo»> 
day  they  returned  tc  the  world  and  ita  vanities 
the  impressions  of  that  Sunday  night  when  hi 
was  preaching,  would  be  forgotten  before  Toe*- 
day  was  over,  and  the  devil  would  have  gsl 
possession  of  their  hearts, — they  had  mteijaeUi 
literally,  and  as  meaning  an  actual  and  hoik 
fide  diabolical  possession  of  their  persons  and 
habitations.  In  like  manner,  when  he  had  sud 
that  the  devil  had  appeared  to  perBons  in  sncll 
and  such  forms,  meaning  that  the  devil  tempt«d 
men  through  various  channels  and  ^ents,  they 
bad  interpreted  it  literally;  and  thus  these 
poor  creatures,  excited  by  fanatical  scenes,  and 
uninstnicted  in  pure,  rational,  and  evangelical 
views  of  rehgion,  had  become  wild  with  appre* 
hension,  and  almost  mad  with  horror.  They 
had  heard  before  of  deniouiacal  power  and 
Satanic  visits,  and  they  now  beheved  them  all. 
The  sequel  of  the  history  is  soon  told.  Mr. 
Herbert  induced  two  of  the  cottagers,  to  whom 
similar  disasters  had  happened  that  same  night, 
and  one  of  whom  was  a  Christian  of  acknow- 
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ledged  and  signal  piety,  to  return  with  hira  to 
his  residence,  that  they  might  confirm  him  in 
his  views  and  statements,  and  induce  the 
ejected  and  dejected  family  to  beheve  him. 
They  did  so  with  great  reluctance  and  trepi- 
datioQ ;  returned  early  in  the  afternoon  to  their 
disordered  abode;  arranged  their  dwelhng; 
and  were  gradually  brought  to  see  and  feel, 
that  religion  does  not  consist  either  in  ranting, 
jumping,  or  shaking,  but  in  a  knowledge  of 
and  sorrow  for  sin,  in  true  repentance,  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  and  in  the  sanctification  of 
the  heart  and  life  by  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  As  Mr,  Herbert  advanced 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language,  his 
visits  to  these  cottagers  became  more  frequent, 
and  he  was  ever  regarded  by  them  as  the 
"good  English  pastor."  The  character  of  the 
giant  sister  became  by  degrees  sensibly  changed 
to  all  who  knew  her ;  Griffith  was  at  last  one 
of  the  very  best  young  men  in  the  parish ;  and 
the  aged  couple  some  years  afterwards  sunk  to 
rest  in  the  arms  of  their  faithful  children,  to 
enjoy  for  ever  the  love  and  smilee  of  their 
Saviour  and  their  God. 

The  present   state  of  the  Anglo-Cambrian 
Chorch  is  greatly  more  satisfactory  than  it 


I  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.     Much 

I  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 

I  the  people.     Many  more  churches  have  been 

\  and  are  continually  erected.     The  clergy  are 

1  more  adapted  to  the  Welsh  people.     The  style 

of  preaching,  as  well  as  the  language,  are  in 

harmony  with  the  wants  and  modes  of  think- 

5  of  the  nation.  The  bishops  are  most  atten- 

'  live  to  their  clergy.     The  people  feel  that  they 

I  form  part  of  one  British  family.     There  i*  ■ 

great  deal  more  of  union  between  the  lay  and 

clerical  members  than  formerly  existed ;  and, 

though  much  still  remains  to  be  done  ere  the 

Welsh  will  be  brought  back  to  the  fold  of  the 

Anglo -Cambrian  Church,   yet  there   is   eveiy 

reason   to  hope  that  iy  decrees  this   mighty 

good  may  be  accomplished.  Still,  large  parishes 

are  left  without  adequate  spiritual  aid;  still, 

the  clei^  have  to  walk  or  ride  over  immenw 

and  widely-scattered  districts ;  still,  the  bisho|> 

rics  are  unequally  arranged  and  apportioned; 

and  still,  the  livings  are  too  poor  for  men  of 

talent,  learning,  education,  and  piety.     Take 

the  following  specimens  of  largely-populated 

Welsh  panshes,  with  but  one  or  two  parist 

churches,   and   generally  most  insufficiei 

comes : — 
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FariA.            r«lue. 

Piydorion.     a 

6,187    

14.931     

Swansea 291 

Llanbadaru  Vawr    135 

9,824     

Aberyatwith 265 

4,128    

Llandilo  Vawr...    243 

5.149    

Uanelly    96 

7,646    

4,189     

3,187     

Llanaamlet  94 

3,576    

Eight  oat  of  nine  of  the  iQcnmbeots  have  no  other  preferment. 
Whilst,  then,  much  has  been  done,  a  vast  deal 
remains  to  be  effected  for  the  Anglo-Cambrian 
Church,  and  for  its  faithful  and  sincere  mem- 
bers. Episcopacy  is  as  suited  to  the  Welsh  as 
it  is  to  the  English,  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Welsh  Methodists  are  those  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  taken  in  a  Calvinistic  sense;  their 
discipline  consists  of  a  monthly  synod  for 
each  county,  and  of  a  general  assembly,  which 
meets  quarterly,  and  alternately  in  North  and 
South  Wales;  and  the  Rev,  Mr.  Charles,  of 
Bala,  an  unbeneficed  clergyman,  may  be  re- 
garded as  ihoT  founder.  If  more  and  constant 
attention  be  paid  to  the  wants  and  feelings, 
interests  and  peculiarities,  of  the  Anglo-Cam- 
brian Church,,  it  may  become  one  of  the 
most  important  arms  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 
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The  state  of  the  Welsh  bishoprics  i»^^| 
deserving   attention.     Look   at  the  dioeJI^fM 
St.  Davids,   embracing  the   archdeaconries  ef^ 
St.  Davids,  Brecon,  Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan, 
with  their  eighteen  deaneries,  and. their  nearly 
five  hundred  churches.    What  is  the  income  of 
the  bishop  ?  £2,500  per  annum  !      It  is  impos- 
sible that   any  one  man,  and   with   such  an 
income,  can  take  the  oversight  of  five  hundred 
churches   with   any   degree  of  efficiency  aM 
power.     Impossible ! 

The  year  1791  was  one  of  no  inauspicioni 
character  to  Mr.  Herbert,  for  he  saw  himself 
promoted  to  a  London  curacy  of  a  moderate 
sized  parish,  and  became  attached  to  the  tatiy  I 
who  afterwards,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  1^ 
companion,  friend,  solace,  and  wife.  In  a  city  ' 
parish,  not  far  removed  from  the  London  side 
of  the  old  bridge,  he  was  appointed  to  officiate, 
and  whilst  his  duties  were  email,  his  income 
was  sufficient,  when  added  to  his  private  for- 
tune and  that  of  his  wife,  to  enable  him  to  live 
with  comfort,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  to  receive  the  visits  of  the  middling  and 
even  upper  classes,  and  to  make  himself  widely 
useful  in  his  new  and  important  career.  Miss 
Emma  Jones  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
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merchant,  attached  to  business,  and  delight- 
ing in  occupation.  Mr.  Jones  inhabited  the 
city,  attended  to  the  parochial  duties  which 
devolved  on  him  as  one  of  the  most  respected 
of  the  inhabitants,  was  most  punctual  in  his 
attention  to  Church  affairs,  persevering  in  his 
cppositioQ  to  all  dissenting  encroachments, 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  parish  church, 
and  more  zealous  for  forms  and  ceremonies 
than  he  was  for  the  weightier  and  more  impor- 
tant matters  of  the  law.  The  former,  indeed, 
he  ought  to  have  done,  but  not  to  have  left  the 
others  undone.  As  there  are  multitudes  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church  who  still 
pay  more  attention  to  what  the  Church  herself 
regards  as  of  secondary  importance,  than  they 
do  to  the  all-important  matters  of  the  salvation 
of  their  own  souls  and  those  of  their  families, 
friends,  and  fellow- parishioners,  it  may  not  be 
either  unwise  or  unimportant  to  pause  for  a 
few  moments,  and  contemplate  the  description 
of  characters  to  whom  Mr.  Jones  and  bis  family 


To  be  a  Churchman,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  individual  is  a  sincere  Christian. 
To  be  a  Churchman,  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient 
other  to  secure  the  love  of  God  in  time,  or 
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happiness  with  him  throughout  eternity.  Yu 
there  was  in  Mr.  Jones's  time,  as  there  is  now, 
a  class  of  persons  who,  resembling  the  dis- 
senting formalists  in  their  regular  attention  tc 
mere  forms  and  ceremonies,  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  are  CAarckmn; 
and  as  they  belong  to  the  National  religion,  and 
therefore  are  not  chargeable  with  the  sin  of 
tchism,  are  entitled,  they  think,  to  hope  that 
when  they  exchange  the  shadows  of  time  for 
the  realities  of  eternity,  unceasing  happbets 
will  be  their  portion.  They  are  regular  in  thdr 
attendance  at  church ;  receive  the  sacrament 
three  or  four  times  every  year ;  observe  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  during  Lent;  bow 
most  reverently  to  the  altar;  are  generona  k 
their  Easter  oflerings ;  know  the  Prayer-bo(A 
nearly  by  heart ;  would  not  enter  a  couYendcIe 
for  any  sum  of  money  which  could  be  offered 
them ;  declare  "  that  the  Church  is  perfect, 
and  that  God  is  a  God  of  boundless  mercy"  u- 
thuugh  he  had  no  other  attribute ;  freqoeitt 
theatres,  card-tables,  races,  and  all  the  plea* 
sures  and  amusements  of  those  who  never 
attend  church  at  all,  and  throw  off  all  religion 
and  yet  pride  themselves  on  their  good  di 
declare  that   "  they  never  did   any  one 
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injury,"  and  that  "their  rehgion  consists  in 
doing  to  otliera  as  they  would  be  done  unto." 
To  this  class  of  "  Churchmen,"  as  they  call 
themselves,  the  family  of  Mr.  Jones  belonged, 
when  first  Mr,  Herbert  undertook  the  cure  of 
the  city  parish  in  which  they  resided.  Accus- 
tomed to  hear  sermons  on  the  histories  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  of  Balaam  and  his 
ass,  of  Samson  and  the  lion,  of  Elijah  and  the 
children,  of  the  widow  and  the  cruse  of  oil,  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  on  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament  un^irifualhed,  and  on  the  duties 
of  patience,  humility,  almsgiving,  and  other 
good  works ;  the  family  of  the  Jones's,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  were  at  first 
startled  and  almost  horrified  at  the  new  style  of 
preacliing  of  Mr.  Herbert.  The  Jirst  sentence 
he  ever  uttered  in  the  pulpit  of  his  new  parish, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  a  new  rector,  who 
entertained  opinions  similar  to  his  own,  but 
was  unable  from  illness  to  attend  to  his  duties, 
were  "  Mi/  brethren,  I  am  come  amongst  you 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  declare,  in  the 
language  of  our  Church,  that  they  are  to  be 
had  accursed,  that  presume  to  say,  that  every 
man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he 
profeseeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his 
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life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  rf 
nature.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  onto 
us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  whereby  mea 
must  be  saved.  This  is  the  language  of  tbt 
Church.     Hear  it !" 

"  Such  language  as  this,"  said  Miss  Emma 
i  Jones,  as  she  returned  with  her  father  to  their 
city  residence,  "  is  quite  at  variance  with  all  I 
have  ever  heard  ;  and  either  poor  Doctor  Jama 
(the  late  rector)  was  wrong  in  his  views,  whidi 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  or  this  new 
curate  of  ours  is  grievously  in  error." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  belongs  to  the  Methodki 
party,"  replied  Mr.  Jones  ;  but,  with  his  usual 
good  temper,  he  added,  "  Still  we  must  nol 
condemn  the  gentleman  on  first  hearing,  bul 
see  what  he  has  to  say  to  us  next  Sunday." 

Mr.  Herbert  had  heard  from  the  parish  clerk 
and  churchwardens  that  his  first  sennoQ,  on 
obtaining  salvation  only  through  the  name  and 
merits  of  Christ,  had  offended  some,  piqued  the 
attention  of  others,  and  startled  all.  Resolved, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  od  \m 
labours,  to  make  his  parishioners  sonietba^ 
more  than  mere  Churchmen  in  theory,  but  to 
make  them  Churchmen  in  heart  and  soul,  that 
is  Christian,  converted,  saved  Churchmen^  ba 
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began  his  sennon  the  next  Sunday  as  follows : 
— "  My  brethren,  the  condition  of  man  after 
the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn 
and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength 
and  good  works  to  faith,  and  calling  upon  God ; 
wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the 
grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we 
may  have  a,  good  will,  and  working  with  us 
when  we  have  a  good  will." 

Mr.  Jones  was  now  as  much  startled  as  his 
daughter,  and  as  the  rest  of  his  fellow-pa- 
rishioners; but  as  Mr.  Herbert  was  eloquent, 
argumentative,  and  evidently  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  own  statements, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  curiosity  excited  amongst 
all  classes  as  to  "  what  would  come  next,"  and 
the  third  Sunday  the  church  was  crowded. 

"  My  brethren,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "  original 
sin  Btandeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam  (as 
the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk),  but  it  is  the  fault 
and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that 
naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of 
Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature 
iacUned  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always 
contrary  to  the  spirit ;  and  therefore  in  every 
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perBon  born  into  thia  world,  it  deserveth  God'i 
wrath  and  damnation." 

Thia  was  strong  language.  His  sermon  mi 
its  exposition.  And  when,  towards  its  cW, 
after  recapitijlating  the  substance  of  these  hii 
three  first  sermons  among  them,  he  said,  "  I 
have  heard,  my  brethren,  that  it  hath  beenstur! 
that  I  am  no  Churchman ;  that  I  am  a  M& 
thodist;  that  I  come  to  preach  dissenting  doc- 
trines among  you ;  and  that  I  do  not  }lold  tit 
Articles  of  my  Church ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  n 
who  pride  yourselves  on  your  Church  man-lii< 
characters,  knowledge,  and  attachment,  tJul 
my  sermons  have  been  based  on  the  18th,  lOtt 
and  9th  Articles,  to  be  found  in  all  your  Prayer- 
books  ;"  there  was  such  a  rush  to  the  Praya'- 
books,  such  turning  over  of  pages,  and  sucl 
an  examining  of  those  three  Articles,  that  i 
scene  more  impressive  or  curious  was  seldoo 
witnessed.  "  Yes,  my  brethren,"  he  addfi 
"  this  is  the  language  of  the  Church,  of  th 
church  in  heaven,  of  the  church  on  earth,  ol 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  church  ol 
ChriHt." 

This  "  TieiD  doctrine,"  for  still  it  was  calW 
80  during  several  months,  beat  the  formalifS 
of  mere  Christian  ethics  or  morals  quite  out  of 
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the  field ;  many  dissenters  abandoned  their  city 
meetiiig-housea,  semi-pelagianism  was  routed, 
the  church  soon  filled  with  praying  hearers, 
and  the  family  of  the  Jones's  were  converted 
from  the  will  worship  and  cold  forms  of  a 
nominal  churchism,  to  the  real  Christian,  vital  re- 
ligion of  the  "  Articles"  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Some,  indeed,  were  offended.  They  felt 
that  they  must  give  up  the  world  with  its  sina, 
its  pleasures,  its  enticements,  its  vanities,  its 
dissipations,  and  its  baubles,  or  that  they  must 
renounce  hearing  the  sermons  of  the  new  curate. 
To  adopt  the  former  course  would  have  cost 
them  too  much  of  self-love,  and  seif-gi-atifica- 
tion,  and  so  the  old  parish  church  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  curate  anathematized  as  a  Wes- 
leyan  or  a  Whitefieldite.  But  their  places  were 
soon  filled  up ;  the  fame  of  the  new  curate 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  old  church,  which 
for  half  a  century  had  never  been  warmed  by 
even  the  appearance  of  a  middling  congrega- 
tion when  cold  morals  were  repeated  to  sleepy 
and  uninterested  hearers,  now  became  crowded 
with  hstening  and  converted  auditors,  who  loved 
their  Church  more  and  more  in  proportion  as 
they  became  acquainted  with  it,  and   rejoiced 
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that  they  belonged  to  her  conimunion  and  wfff 
aaved  in  her  bosom. 

These  will  always  be  the  effects  of  what  mw 
properly  be  styled  "  Gospel  preaching."  Foi 
it  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  \a  oppoeitionU 
the  preaching  of  sacred  history,  to  the  preacb- 
ing  of  mere  isolated  and  interesting  fadt,  of 
morals  without  faith,  of  works  as  the  meant 
of  salvation,  and  of  speculations  instead  iif 
verities.  In  some  churches  in  England  tl» 
substitution  of  old  for  the  new  dispensatitt, 
this  semi -pel  agianism,  this  futile  attempt  0 
assist  in  one's  own  salvation,  as  though  ChriH 
were  unable  to  save  us  without  our  aid,  Bti 
continues ;  but  the  number  of  such  preathai 
yearly  diminishes,  and  the  clergy  of  the  EsK- 
blishment,  whether  Arminians  or  Calvinists,  ii 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  terms,  pread 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  as  the  only  basbof 
the  sinner's  hope,  and  the  only  source  of  tit 
sinner's  joy.  Dissent  has  no  longer  an  exciuii 
for  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  our  churches. 

Mr.  Herbert  found  no  difficulty  in  prcvailinE 
on  Miss  Jones  to  accept  the  heart  and  handt^ 
an  able,  wise,  pious,  and  devoted  curate.  B« 
father  at  that  time  was  engaged  jn   some  ci- 
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tensive  but  doubtful  speculations  which,  if  they 
proved  successful,  would  enable  him  to  settle 
a  considerable  fortune  on  his  daughter,  and 
if  otherwise,  would  still  not  prevent  him  from 
securing  to  her  competency,  though  not  wealtb, 
The  marriage  of  Mr.  Herbert  was  celebrated 
without  pomp  or  splendour,  and  when  the 
wealth  of  his  father-in-law  was  afterwards 
diminished  by  a  failure  in  his  foreign  operations, 
be  had  not  to  regret  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes,  or  to  make  any  alterations  in  bis  modest, 
but  yet  gentlemanly  household.  He  never  bor- 
rowed money  on  personal  annuities,  or  had  to 
deposit  his  clerical  title-deeds  with  usurers  or 
Jews.  We  should  be  delighted  to  record  that  this 
could  he  said  of  every  member  of  his  profession. 
The  death  of  the  incumbent,  and  the  differ- 
ence which  existed  between  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  new  rector  and  those  of  the 
late  one,  led,  in  1799,  to  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Herbert  from  his  city  cure.  This  was  a  source 
to  hira  of  no  ordinary  grief,  for  he  left  those 
who  owned  him  as  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God  in  their  conversion,  for  scenes  far 
leas  propitious,  and  for  a  district  adjoining 
the  metropolis,  where  dissent  had  reared  its 
head,  and  threatened  little  short  of  Church  de- 
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Jtruction.  Impotent,  indeed,  were  ttsthreaU: 
■i)ut  the  Protestant  Dissenter's  Magazine  bad 
jxcited  discussions  which  were  injiiriouit  ta 
lAeace,  and  unfavourable  alike  to  Church  ^ai 
0  dissent.  Mr.  Herbert  soon  found  that  hi» 
vas  no  sinecure.  The  parish  was  largt, 
ind  yet  tliere  was  but  one  parish  church. 
PThe  population  was  constantly  increasing  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  middling 
classes  from  the  eastern  end  of  London,  who 
hastened  to  enjoy  a  purer  air  and  the  luxuries 
of  green  fields  and  small  gardens.  But  church- 
room  was  wanting,  and  as  the  Church  would 
not  supply  the  deficiency,  dissent  erected  its 
meeting-houses,  and  enticed  to  its  pews  those 
who  could  find  no  accommodation  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  National  faith.  Mr.  Herbert  mtit 
every  imaginable  eftbrt  to  obtain  church-room; 
his  efforts  were  encouraged  and  backed  by  the 
vicar,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  left 
this  cure,  of  seeing  a  commodious  chapel  of 
ease  duly  consecrated  and  opened  to  Episco- 
pal service.  But  for  his  untiring  zeal  sni 
never-ceasing  efforts,  that  object  would  not 
have  been  accomplished,  and  the  dissenten 
opposed  it,  not,  indeed,  with  all  the  bitterness 
which  now  characterizes  their  proceedings,  but 
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with  more  enmity  and  anxiety  than  they  would 
have  evinced  had  Popery  sought  to  erect  a 
chapei  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  erection  of 
the  chapel  of  ease  gave  rise  to  hostile  speeches 
and  sermons  on  the  part  of  the  dissenting 
teachers,  to  the  pubhcation  of  pamphlets,  to 
exhortations  to  dissenters  not  to  leave  their 
meeting-houses  even  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
and  evangehcal  doctrines  of  the  new  curate, 
and,  finally,  to  a  challenge  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  dissenting  body,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Herbert,  to  hold  a  public  conversation 
on  the  objections  made  by  dissenters  to  the 
Church  of  England.  The  challenge  thus  made 
was  accepted.  The  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made.  No  conversation  was  to  last  longer 
than  two  hours.  No  signs  of  applause  were  to 
be  given  by  the  friends  of  either  side.  No  per- 
son was  to  be  admitted  without  a  ticket ;  and 
as  the  room  could  hold  two  hundred  indivi- 
duals, Mr.  Herbert  was  to  have  the  distribution 
of  half  the  tickets  amongst  his  frienda  and  ac- 
quaintances, whilst  the  other  half  belonged  to 
Mr.  Burton,  his  dissenting  opponent.  The 
expenses  of  hiring  the  room,  fire,  lights,  &c., 
were  to  be  paid  by  a  collection  to  be  made  at 
the  close  of  the  series  of   conversations,  and 
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extracts  from  the  Church  prayers  were  to  bf 
read  at  the  commencement  of  each  conversalioo, 
aod  an  extempore  prayer  to  be  offered  up  by 
the  dissenting  minister  at  the  close.  Darii^ 
sixteen  evenings  these  discussions  were  con- 
ducted, and  were  all  taken  down  in  short- 
hand; but  as  it  would  be  impossible  tg  report 
the  whole,  as  their  length  would  extend  thii 
volume  to  many  thousand  pages,  and  as  these 
conversations,  though  proposed  in  1800,  dwJ 
not  actually  take  place  till  1801,  speciment 
of  two  of  the  most  interesting  will  be  inserted, 
according  to  date,  in  their  proper  place — the 
next  chapter. 

It  may,  perhaps,  excite  some  surprise  thai 
Mr.  Herbert,  or  rather  hia  father,  and  fathef- 
in-law,  had  not,  together  or  separately,  jmr- 
chased  him  a  living,  and  thus  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  permanent  usefulness  in  one  coit- 
slant  sphere  of  benevolent  and  gracious  nse- 
fulnesa.  With  respect  to  his  father,  howeva, 
when  his  patrimony  was  divided  amongst  t 
numerous  family,  there  was  by  no  means  a 
sum  adequate  for  such  an  arrangement,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  afterwards  had  most  serious  objection 
to  any  purchases  or  measures  which  wet«^ 
his  view,  shamefully  simoniacal  in  their 
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racter.  He  knew  that  in  1547  all  Bimoniacal 
presentations  were  visited  with  severe  penal- 
ties. He  knew  that  subsequently  the  difficulty 
which  had  existed  of  finding  persons  who 
might  he  willing  to  enter  into  the  ministry, 
and  who  were  able  to  fulfil  its  duties,  had  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  extreme  poverty  to 
which  the  clergy  were  generally  reduced.  He 
knew  the  source  of  that  poverty,  and  that  it 
arose  chiefly  from  impropriations  and  aliena- 
tions which  had  been  carried  on  to  a  dreadful 
extent,  and  which  at  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  by  no  means  been  effec- 
tually prevented.  But  he  also  knew  that  the 
loss  of  those  offerings  customarily  made  at 
shrines,  and  of  the  fees  paid  for  the  perform- 
ance of  ecclesiastical  duties  in  the  parish,  had 
in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  same 
end.  This  latter  cause  was  particularly  in- 
jurious, since  the  benefices  in  large  towns 
chiefly  depended  on  this  source  of  revenue ; 
and  those  places  where  the  efficiency  of  the 
clergyman  was  of  the  most  importance  had  no 
means  of  supporting  the  incumbent.  To  all 
these  causes,  added  also  to  the  then  ignorance 
of  the  clergy  and  the  superstition  which  reigned 
at  the  universities,  he  attributed  the  e 
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cuntracts  of  corrupt  patrons,  who  aonght 
not  for  those  who  could  preach  learnedly,  but 
for  those  who  could  pay  larg-ely.  The  povertj^ 
of  the  Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  excessive,  not  only  among  the 
higher  clergy,  who  were  exposed  to  robberj 
from  the  court,  but  among  the  lower  and  labo- 
rious individuals  who  possessed  no  dignified  ela- 
tion, and  had  no  further  worldly  prospect  than 
to  provide  bread  for  themselves  and  their  fejni- 
lies.  At  that  moment,  when,  from  being  al- 
lowed to  marry,  they  required  greater  incomes 
than  before,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were 
labouring  under  a  great  depression,  attribut- 
able to  a  combination  of  several  causes.  The 
wholesale  alienation  of  Church  property,  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,, 
had  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  nation  with  »• 
gard  to  all  tenures;  might  had  legally  been 
converted  into  riff/it,  and  all  men  were  retiij 
to  take  advantage  of  the  change.  The  c(»Bi 
invaded  the  wealth  of  the  higher  clergy,  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  often  little  careful  of 
the  interests  of  their  successors,  and  sometimes 
raised  a  revenue  by  appropriating  to  themselves 
the  income  which  was  originally  granted  for 
the  officiating  incumbent.     Where  the  law  did 
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not  strictly  interfere,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
lay  patrons  would  be  very  acrupulous  as  to  the 
person  to  whom  they  committed  the  cure  of 
souls,  and  it  was  truly  said,  "  patrons  now-a- 
days  search  not  the  universities  for  a  most  fit 
pastor,  but  they  post  up  and  down  the  country 
for  a  most  gainful  chapman ;  he  that  hath  the 
biggest  purse  to  pay  largely,  not  he  that  hath 
the  best  gifts  to  preach  learnedly,  is  presented." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  loss  sustained 
through  the  discontinuance  of  fees  and  offer- 
ings, which  were  made  by  the  laity  to  the 
curates  of  these  parishes;  for  in  all  times  the 
working  clergy  have  been  treated  the  worst,  and 
fared  the  hardest.  Oblations  made  at  shrines, 
the  profits  arising  from  pilgrimages,  mortuaries, 
and  personal  tithes,  or  the  tenth  of  all  men's 
clear  gains,  had,  in  turns,  formed  a  considerable 
source  of  income  to  the  clergy ;  these  payments 
had  now  ceased,  but  the  government  had  been 
far  from  interposing  to  supply  the  deficiencies, 
The  courtiers  joined  with  the  Puritans  in 
attacking  the  Church ;  the  latter  to  depress  its 
power,  the  former  to  share  in  the  spoil,  and  to 
render  the  clergy  beggars,  in  order  that  they 
might  depend  on  them.  So  great  was  the  poverty 
in  the  Church  duringthe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that 
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Archbishop  Parker  inhibited  Grindal  from  Mi 
I  ing  a  visitation  of  the  London  clergy  (at  whai 
fees,  procurations,  and  synodiUs  are  paid  U 
the  bishop),  because  theif  had  scarcely  whertvili 
to  buy  food  arid  raiment.  And  Grindal,  inl* 
letter  to  Elizabeth,  says,  "  so  that  at  this diT, 
in  mine  opinion,  where  one  church  is  able » 
yield  sufficient  living  for  a  learned  preachff, 
there  are  at  the  least  seven  churches  unable\ii 
do  the  same;  and,  in  many  parishes  of  )vv 
realm,  where  there  be  seven  or  eight  hundrbl 
souls  (the  more  is  the  pity),  there  are  not  eigfcl 
pounds  a-year  reserved  for  a  minister." 

As  all  this  was  known  to  Mr.  Herbert,  bt 
apologized  for  the  early  existence  of  simony,  or 
of  simoniacal  arrangements,  since,  as  the  besi 
livings  belonged  to  lay  patrons,  and  as  the  go- 
vernment left  the  Church  in  its  poverty,  unpro- 
tected and  unprovided  for,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  with  such  royal  and  govemmenl 
examples  before  their  eyes,  unprincipled  lay 
patrons  should  seek  forpurchasers  of  their  liv- 
ings, and  look  to  the  wealthiest,  and  not  the 
most  moral  or  rehgious,  as  purchasers.  Bui 
this  state  of  things  had  now  happily  changed, 
and  though  the  Church  still  remained  with  Id- 
adeqnate  revenues,  and  badly  allotted  incomes, 
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in  consequence  of  the  robberies  which  had 
taken  place  of  her  endowments,  yet  Church  pa- 
tronage had  gradually  got  into  far  better  hands, 
and  the  clergy  had  become  more  learned,  more 
virtuous,  and  more  pious.  In  no  case,  and 
i  under  no  circumstances,  could  he  then  tolerate 
I  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Church  revenues  and 
[  endowments,  and  resolved  to  wait  until  his 
I  own  merits  and  usefulness  should,  through 
'  the  providence  of  God,  assiu-e  to  him  some 
post  in  the  Church  where  he  might  be  per- 
manently engaged.  He  was  not,  however, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  promotion  he 
had  no  right  to  expect,  since  he  belonged  to 
that  then  small  section  which  exploded  the  old 
style,  habits,  modes  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
preaching  of  the  dry  moral  school,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  with  energy  and  zeal  to  the 
consciences  of  his  hearers,  on  their  own  de- 
pravity and  helplessness,  on  their  original  cor- 
ruption, on  the  total  worth  lessness,  as  a  means 
of  salvation,  of  all  good  works,  and  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  justification  by  grace  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  manor  his  doings,  but  of  God, 
and  his  mercy,  through  Jesus  Christ.  The 
preaching  of  these  doctrines  often  exposed 
him  to   ridicule  or  to  suspicion,  to  contempt 
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or  hatred,  but  he  persevered  in  his  coarse, 
neither  joining  the  fanatical  enemies  of  the 
Churchy  who  preferred  libelling  to  amending 
her,  who  devoted  themselves  to  attack  rather 
than  to  improve  her ;  nor  courting  the  appro- 
bation of  those  who  thought  that  the  ne  phi 
ultra  of  piety  was  to  &st  in  Lent^  give  offerings 
at  Easter,  repeat  weekly  the  Litany,  and  take 
the  sacraments  on  the  great  feast  days  of  the 
National  religion.  But,  though  his  conduct  and 
principles  kept  him  from  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  disinterested  patronage,  they  also  re- 
strained him  from  simoniacal  arrangements, 
and  stimulated  him  to  increasing  efforts  for  the 
Church  which  he  loved,  and  for  that  religion 
which  was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  his  life- 
blood,  as  to  it  he  owed  all  his  happiness  in 
time,  and  all  his  bright  and  glorious  prospects 
for  another  world. 


It  was  in  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1801,  that  the  public  conversation  took 
place  between  Mr.  Herbert,  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Burton,  as  the 
advocate  and  representative  of  multiform  dis- 
sent, to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  hour  of  meeting  was  seven  in 
the  evening;  every  one  of  the  two  hundred 
tickets  were  immediately  distributed,  and,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  individuals  who  attended 
at  the  first  went  through  the  whole  course. 
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with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  supply  specimens  of  trni 
of  those  conversations,  and  the  first  we  phall 
Belect  was  one  which  took  place  on  the  pojmlar 
objections  to  the  institutions  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  ^nA  the  second,  onthe  practical  evii/ 
of  dissent. 

Mr.  Burton.  We  object,  Sir,  to  the  litks 
assumed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  such  as  Lord  Primate,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop, Lord  Bishop,  Very  Reverend  Dean, 
Venerable  Archdeacon,  Vicar  Geneml,  Vjoff 
Choral,  Chaplain,  Clergyman, &c..  Sec.  We  read 
not  of  these  titles  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  They 
are  of  man's  invention,  and  savour  not  of  the 
apostles,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus,  tlie 
Church  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  world,  instead 
of  being  entirely  and  exclusively  a  portion  of 
the  one  invisible,  but  not  less  real  church  of 
Christ. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Although  1  admit  at  once, 
that  the  very  precise  titles  made  use  of  in  our 
Church  to  which  you  object,  cannot  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
titles  of  honour  are  Christian,  and  are  sanc- 
tioned by  Holy  Writ?  Did  not  God  himself, 
when  speaking  of  the  Jewish  judges,  hoth  ctrtl 
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and  ecclesiastical,  say,  "  Thou  shalt  not  revile 
the  gods,  nor  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  peo- 
ple." (Exodus,  ch.  22,  ver.  28.)  When  Elijah 
met  Obadiah,  did  he  not  fall  on  his  face  and 
ask,  "Art  thou  that  mj/ZordEIijah?"  (1  Kings, 
ch.  18,  verses?,  8.)  Did  not  St.  Paul  say, 
when  reminded  that  he  was  speaking  to  the 
high  priest,  "  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was 
the  high  priest;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  the  iiafer  of  my  people?" 
Did  not  St.  Peter  approve  the  conduct  of  Sa- 
rah, who  called  Abraham, "  Lord  ? "  Did  not 
St.  Paul  even  honour  Festus  with  the  title  of 
"  Most  Noble  ?  "  Is  not  Theophilus  styled  by 
the  Evangelist  St.  Luke,  "  Most  Excellmt 
Theophilus?"  or  "  il/osi  iVoi/e  Theophilus ?  " 
Did  not  St.  John  address  a  Christian  woman 
of  rank  in  the  world,  as  "  the  Elect  Lady  ?  " 
And  did  not  our  Lord  allow  himself  to  be 
styled  "  Lord,"  though  in  the  flesh,  without 
reproving  the  nobleman  who  said  unto  him 
"  Sir,"  or  "  My  Lord,  come  down  ere  my 
child  die  ?"  Thus,  titles  of  honour,  so  far  from 
being  sinful,  are  allowed  and  authorized  by 
Scripture. 

Mr.  Burton.  It  is  one  thing,  Sir,  to  make 
use  of  the  courteous  titles  and  civilities  of  life 
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a  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  anothti 
I  thing  to  introduce  into  the  Church  such  tilb- 
Mr.  Herbert.  I  have  no  objection,  Sir,  lu 
examine  into  the  specific  titles  you  disappiwi 
iorrfjPWiRafe  merely  signifies  '^  The.  first."  St. 
Matthew  thus  spoke  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  said, 
"  The  first  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter."  So 
Archdeacon  is  the  _^rsi  Deacon.  As  to  iJroi, 
the  original  term  wasDecnnuA-,  and  was  applied 
to  a  Homan  soldier  who  had  the  charge  of  la 
others.  When  such  an  office  became  necesssn 
in  the  church,  it  required  a  name,  and  a  soil- 
able  one  waa  found  in  the  lowly  rank  <i(i 
Rmnan  soldier,  Reoerend  is  simply  from  «■ 
renr,  to  respect.  Venerable  is  as  simple  a  tiifc 
a,s  Reverend;  the  one  expresses  the  resped 
which  arises  from  filial  fear,  the  other  thai 
which  springs  from  respectful  love.  Archdeor 
eon  is  the  head  servant.  Vicar  General  raea» 
merely  a  substitute;  one  who  performs  an  offia 
for  another.  Vicars  Choral  are  simply  ^ 
clergy  who  assisted  to  sing  the  psalms,  wha 
appointed  to  be  so  sung  by  choirs  in  churcbtt 
Chaplain  is  only  the  minister  who  ofiiciaU» 
in  a  chapel.  Whilst  Clergyman,  which  ba* 
been  so  much  objected  to,  is  from  Clericos,im 
who  has  charge  of  the  lot ;  or  overseers  of  thB 
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church  whicli  Christ  has  purchased  with  his 
blood,  and  who  are  called  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, "  Ministers  of  Christ,"  and  "  Stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God." 

Mt.  Burton.  Yet  many  good  men  liave 
thought.  Sir,  that  the  notion  of  a  clergyman 
"  is  the  ain  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  I  do 
not  go  to  this  length,  but  do  not  clergymen 
claim  the  exclusioe  privilege  of  preaching, 
teaching,  and  ministeriog  the  communion,  ex- 
cluding all  laymen  from  lay  teaching  of  every 
description  ? 

Mr.  Herbert.  With  respect  to  the  absurd 
and  blasphemous  notion  that  every  clergyman 
is  in  himself  "  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, ' 
though  it  is  not  novel,  it  belongs  to  fanaticism 
and  fanatics.  And  with  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  who  have  the 
right  to  preach,  teach,  and  minister  the  com- 
munion, the  twenty-tliird  Article  saya,  "  It  is 
not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the 
office  of  public  preaching  before  he  be  lawfully 
called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same ;"  but  this 
merely  asserts  that  no  man  should  usurp  a 
church  office ;  that  he  should  be  appointed  to 
it  by  those  whom  the  Lord  has  given  authority 
to  do  so ;  but  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
2a2 


interfere  with  every  Christian's  right  of  teach-  I 
ing  Christ  to  all  around  him.  There  are  main  I 
lay  members  of  the  Church  who  render  them- 
selves  useful  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  instnict- 
ing  young  children.  As  to  administering  lif 
Lord's  Supper,  even  dissenting  deacons  do  nol 
do  this. 

Mr.  Burton.  But  is  there  not  a  tomeiiMbie 
resemblance  between  the  titles  of  the  clereyrf 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Papal  hio* 
archy  ? 

Mt.  Herhert.  I  submit  not.  We  receive  oni 
titles  from  those  who,  as  God's  representatita, 
have  a  right  to  give  them  ;  apostate  Rome  as- 
sumes them  as  at  her  own  disposal.  While  we 
abhor  the  lawless  assumption  of  titles  by  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  we  regard  those  conferred 
I  by  the  civil  ruler  upon  the  ministers  of  our 
[  Church,  as  intended  to  be  an  external  indict- 
tion  of  the  feeling  so  forcibly  impressed  by  iht 
apostle  on  the  church  of  Thessalonica. 

3/r.  Burton.  But  upon  what  scriptural  ao- 
tiiority  does  the  King,  or  do  his  tninisteni 
bishops,  or  lay  proprietors,  appoint  to  office  in 
the  church  of  Christ  ? 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  think.  Sir,  in  the  first  plurt, 
you  will  agree  with  the  apostle  when  he  am, 
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"  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
eubmit  yourselves."  And  you  will  remember 
that  he  says,  "We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to 
know  them  which  labour  among  you  and  are 
over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you ;  and 
to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love,  for  their 
work's  sake."  And  also,  "  Let  the  elders  that 
rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour." 
Well,  Sir,  these  elders,  or  bishops,  were  not 
men  who  said  they  were  called  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  appealed  to  this  as  a  sufficient 
commission ;  nor  were  they  chosen  by  the 
people ;  they  were  individuals  selected  by  one 
who  held  office  in  the  church,  in  virtue  of 
human  ordination ;  they  were  ordained  by  the 
imposition  of  his  hands,  and  appointed  by  him 
to  the  sphere  of  their  labours.  The  right  of 
bishops  to  appoint  to  office  is  established  in 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus.  "  For  this  cause 
left  1  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in 
order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee." 

Mt,  Mwrton.  To  all  this  many  objections 
might  be  made,  but  the  question  to  which  I 
invite  your  attention  is  the  right  of  the  king  to 
appoint  to  office  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

Mt.   Herbert.  The   appointment  to   minis- 
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I  terialofEcein  the  Church  of  England, consJslfd 

'  examination  into  the  qualification  of  candidait* 
their  ordination,  and  their  appointmeot  to  i 
sphere  of  action.  Neither  the  king  nor  his  minis- 
tera  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  thenw 

I  former.  They  cannotmake  clergymen,  butcai, 
and  do  only,  distribute  to  them  a  few  posts  in  tht 

I  Church.  The  kings  of  Judah  were  allowed  i" 
exercise  a  similar  power;  and  the  examples  of 

I  the  sons  of  Aaron,  of  David,  of  Josiali,  ol 
Solomon,  ofHezekiah,  cannot  be  unfamiliar  to 
you.  David  did  not  and  could  not  make  priMfc 
but  finding  one  family  set  apart  for  the  priest- 
hood, he  distributed  their  several  offices  to  theEi 
Nothing  which  is  spiritual  in  its  characttvii 
done  or  attempted  by  the  sovereign,  but  ot^ 
that  which  is  temporal. 

Mr.  Burton.  This  is  nothing  less  than  i 
vindication  of  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the 
state,  a  topic  we  have  already  exhausted ;  but 
as  Christianity  was  a  new  system,  and  its  intro- 
duction a  new  era  in  the  world,  the  exaraplffi 
of  Old  Testament  times  are,  on  these  matters. 
of  secondary  importance. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  think  not.  I  maintain  thsi 
such  examples  are  binding  on  us  all,  exoepi 
where  a  new  order  of  things  and  a  new  cowtt 
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of  action  are  specifically  ordained.  Religion 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  matter  of  the  very  first 
consideration  to  every  state.  If  the  Jewish 
kings  were  bound  to  attend  to  the  religious 
welfare  of  their  subj  ects,  why  are  not  Christian 
kings  bound  to  do  the  same  thing  ?  The  King 
of  England  has  as  much  a  warrant  fi-om  God 
to  distribute  religious  teachers  throughout  the 
land,  as  had  Josiah,  Jehoshaphat,  and  other 
kings,  to  proclaim  and  insist  on  the  profession 
of  the  religion  of  Moses, 

Mr.  Burton.  As  this  question  of  Church 
Establishments  we  have  already  discussed,  let 
me  now  ask  you  where  do  you  find  any  prece- 
dent in  Scripture  for  a  bishop  using  the  fol- 
lowing words,  as  adopted  by  him  on  con- 
ferring priests'  orders;  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  of  priest  into  the  Church  of 
God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  impo- 
sition of  my  kamh — whose  sins  thou  dost  foT' 
give,  they  are  forgiven;  and  whose  sins  thou 
dost  retain,  they  are  retained."  What  is  this 
hut  the  Popish  mummery  of  absolution? 

Mr.  Herbert.  This  will  not  be  difficult,  1 
think.  Sir;  for  did  not  our  Saviour  say, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you ;  as  ray  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you.     And  when  he  had 
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said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saitli  unto 
them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  whom- 
soever sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  nolo 
them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained  T  Has  not  God  been  pleased  to 
appoint  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  the  meani 
by  which,  through  his  employment  of  bomaD 
instrumentality,  his  Spirit  is  granted  to  his 
ministers !  Did  not  St.  Paul  say  to  Timothy, 
"  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  tlal 
thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  the*, 
by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands  ?  "  Did  not  St 
Paul  state,  that  the  "  laying  on  of  hands"  wi* 
the  appointed  means  of  conveying  "  the  gift  of 
God?"  Was  not  this  "gift"  the  grace  gins 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  by  means  of  ordiimtion! 

Mr.  Burton.  But  all  this  belonged  and  had 
reference  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  not  to  tbe 
one  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Then  why  did  St.  Paul  say  to 
Timothy,  "  neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  Uiee, 
which  was  giveo  thee  by  prophecy  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,"  i.  e. 
by  the  English  ecclesiastical  authorities,  showing 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  on  bis  own  authority 
merely  ordain  Timothy,  but  that,  intending 
office  to  be  a  constituted  Church  ordinance, 
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united  with  himself  in  the  act  the  presbytery, 
composed  of  men  who  were  themselves  ordained 
to  a  similar  office. 

Mr.  Burton.  This  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
the  apostles  and  the  apostolic  age,  hut  not  of 
the  present  age  nor  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Herbert.  1  beg  your  pardon.  All  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  The  exam- 
ples of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  set  not 
only  for  the  age  in  which  they  hved,  but  for 
all  time ;  and  our  English  bishops,  when  they 
aay  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  only,  in 
fiict,  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  Founder 
and  apostles  of  tlie  Christian  religion. 

Mr.  Burton.  But  I  presume  you  will  admit, 
that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his  apostles,  either 
commanded  or  required,  as  do  the  bishops  of 
England,  that  ministers  should  pass  through 
one  of  the  Universities,  attend  a  course  of  divi- 
nity lectures,  and  be  appointed  to  an  office  with 
a  salary,  before  they  should  be  able  to  obtain 
ordination. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  admit,  that  neither  the  apos- 
tles nor  their  immediate  descendants  received 
an  University  education,  but  the  Lord's  charge 
to  the  primitive  bishops  was,  to  ordain  those 
only  who  were  "  apt  to  teach."      And  though 
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I  this  aptness  was  undoubtedly  of  two  characters, 
I  first  spiritual,  and  second  iutellectual ;  and 
I  though  special  gifts  and  graces  were  conferred 
[  by  Christ  himself  on  the  first  teachers  of  Hif 
religion,  still  who  will  maintain  that  intellectnal 
"  aptness,"  is  not  included  in  the  "  aptness" 
of  which  our  Saviour  speaks  7  Then  how  can 
this  intellectual  aptness  be  so  well  acquired  ai 
at  an  University,  where  all  the  arrangement! 
are  of  the  highest  mental  order  ?  With  resped 
to  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  being  first  ap- 
pointed to  an  oiRce,  and  accompanied  by  ■ 
salary,  it  should  be  remembered :  1st,  Thii 
every  candidate  declares  that  he  trusts  that  he 
iwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take 
upon  him  that  office.  2nd,  That  it  would  be 
urd  and  injurious  to  ordain  a  man  to  be  > 
pastor  without  a  people  to  superintend.  3nl, 
That  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  paying  ministers 
for  preaching  the  Gospel,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  on  that  head  after  the  declaration 
of  the  apostle,  that  "  even  so  hath  the  Lotd 
ordained,  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel 
should  live  of  the  Gospel."  And  4th,  That  the 
reason  of  the  prohibition  against  ordaining 
without  a  salary,  was  to  protect  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  who  from  their  anxiety  to  obtaia 
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ordination,  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
those  who  had  nominations  to  confer, 

Mr.  Burton.  Biit  have  not  all  these  regula- 
tions a  tendency  to  keep  out  of  the  Church 
those  who  are  yet  called  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  be  ministers ;  and  how  is  it  that  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  the  Church  such  requirements 
were  not  made  ? 

Mr.  Herbert.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  regulations  as  to  University  education, 
and  as  to  salary,  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
bishops  where  circumstances  render  it  expe- 
dient, which  frequently  occur.  And  as  to  the 
primitive  church,  God  proved  that  he  thought 
these  qualifications  necessary,  by  working  a 
miracle  to  supply  the  deficiency  until  the  church 
had  aubsisted  suiEciently  long  to  provide  her- 
self with  suitably  trained  teachers. 

The  conversation  which  took  place  on  "  the 
practical  evils  of  dissent,"  was  not  less  interest- 
ing or  important. 

Mr,  Herbert.  One  of  the  most  formidable 
objections  to  dissent  is,  that  it  encourages  a 
spirit  of  disunion  among  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  parish  or  district.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  men  who  are  alike  indifferent 
to  religion,  but  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
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the  spread  of  truth,  and    who  deBire  mm 
'that  the  church  of  Christ   should  extend  ho 
borders,  than  that  the  particular  denoniinstioti 
to  which  they  belong,  should   gain  the  aecen- 
t  dancy- 

^^^L  Mr.  Burton.  Such  men,  Sir,  I  should  thinl, 
^^^Bvould  always  seek  to  keep  the  unity  of  iIk 
^^^■:Bpirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
^^^1  Mr.  Herbert.  But  without  being  able  to  euc> 
^^^Beeed,  Sir.  Allow  me  to  cite  a  case  within  my  own 
^^^H knowledge.     In  a  parish  not  far  removed  from 

^^^■A exists  a  church,  where  the  clergynm 

^^^■JB  faithful,  affectionate,  and  devoted.  The  most 
^^m  evangelical  dissenter  on  earth  could  not  male 
any  objection  either  to  his  conduct,  or  his  doc- 
trine. Regular  and  faithfiil  in  thedischargeof 
all  his  duties,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  readi^ 
desk,  at  the  font,  at  the  altar,  by  the  sick  bedt 
of  his  parishioners,  as  well  as  everywhere 
where  his  presence  could  be  required,  or  wheie 
his  example  and  counsels  could  be  beneficial; 
his  church  was  well  attended,  it  was  large 
enough  for  the  population,  there  was  no  want 
of  church  room,  and  the  clergyman  in  questios 
was  fully  able  to  discharge  the  labours  which 
devolved  on  him.  It  was  the  perfection  of  <|kfe 
parochial  atfstem.  ^^ 
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At  length  a  man  of  some  wealth,  a  retired 
tradesman  from  London,  settled  down  in  the 
Tillage  in  question  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
hia  days.  Accustomed  to  a  style  of  preaching, 
among  dissenters,  wholly  difi'erent  to  that  of 
the  country  clergyman,  after  attending  a  few 
Sundays  at  his  new  parish  church,  he  was  loud 
in  his  complaints  against  the  Arminianism  of 
his  rector,  and  declared  that  "  tkiswaE.  not  the 
Gospel."  For  some  time  his  complaints  were 
disregarded,  but  at  length  he  registered  his 
dining-room  for  a  week-day  service,  made  an 
arrangement  with  a  popular  and  bustling 
preacher  of  the  Independent  denomination  to 
"  go  over  "  every  Thursday  afternoon ;  and  be- 
gan a  dissenting  schism  in  the  quiet  rural  pa- 
rish of  this  evangehcal  clergyman.  As  the  re- 
tired tradesman  expended  a  considerable  sum 
in  the  village,  employed  many  workmen,  and 
bad  several  servants  and  farming  men,  his 
Thursday  evening  meeting  was  soon  well  at- 
tended, and  the  first  step  in  the  schism  was 
taken.  After  some  weeks  it  was  announced, 
that  not  only  the  Thursday  evening  service  would 
be  regularly  continued,  but  that  one  on  Sunday 
evening,  at  six  o'clock,  would  likewise  be  com- 
menced.    The  Sunday  evening  service  was  con- 
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I  ducted  by  a  disaenting  sUident,  who  was  sent 

1 4here  from  A ,  and  the  Tliursday  evening 

I  Bervice,  as  before,  by  another  mioiater.    Still  no 
interference  took  place  with  the  hours  and  ser- 
I  vices  of  the  Establishment,  as  there  was  no 
I  service  in  the  church  either  on  Sunday  or  Thura- 
[.4ay  evenings.     For  some  months  this  state  of 
I  things  continued,  and  the  attendance  at  church 
I  was  by  no  means  diminished.     At  last  the  stu- 
I  dent,  who  had  supphed  on  the  Sunday  with 
regularity  for  some  months,  left  the  academy, 
iii  which  he  had  studied  for  three  or  four  years 
the  theology  of  diaaenters,  and,  perceiving  that 
there  was  at  least  one  wealthy  man  to  support 
him  in  the  attempt,  he  concurred  with  the  re- 
tired tradesman  in  his  opinion,  that  there  was 
"  an  opening  "  for  a  dissenting  "  cause  "  in  the 
village,   and    that  it    was  only  necessary  to 
raise  the  funds  for  a  small  building  in  order  to 
found   a   dissenting  "  interest."     Tlie  retired 
r  tradesman  offered  a  shp  of  ground  ;  one  of  the 
]  managers  of  the  dissenting  academy,  in  which 
the   student   had  been   educated,  volunteered 
£20  towards  the  erection  of  the  chapel;  and 
the  student  wrote  out  a  "  case,"  and  set  about 
begging.     That   case    was  iiill  of  deplorable 
I  exaggerations.    The  inhabitants  of  the  village 
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iwere  represented  as  destitute  of  the  means  of 
grace;  the  village  itself  was  designated  "dark 
and  benighted;"  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  re- 

{gular,  assiduous,  and  evangelical  efforts  of  the 
clergyman ;  and  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  called  on  "  to  come  out  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty"  The  sum  of 
£200  was  raised;  besides  this  the  retired  trades- 
man gave  £50,  and  agreed  to  lend  £100  on 
mortgage ;  and  with  this  total  sum  of  £350  a 
dissenting  chapel  was  erected  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  village,  and  very  near  the 
church,  in  which  for  many  years  the  Gospel 
had  been  faithfully  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
ments as  faithfully  and  devoutly  administered. 
Whilst  the  chapel  was  erecting,  the  dissenting 
services  were  conducted  three  times  on  the  Sun- 
day, and  once  on  a  Thursday,  in  the  tai^ 
dining-room  of  the  retired  tradesman;  and  se- 
veral sermons  were  preached  against  the  "  siw 
anddai*geT  of  cottfoTmity."  At  first  the  rural 
population  could  hardly  understand  this  new  sin, 
nor  the  danger  of  committing  it,  as  they  had 
never  seen  their  parents  and  relatives  attend  at 
any  other  place  of  worship  than  the  parish 
church;  but  by  degrees  they  were  persuaded, 
because  in  some  cases  willing,  to  believe :  1st, 
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"  That  tithes  and  church-rates  were  verji  kt  I 
f  things;"  2nd,  "  That  God  Almighty  couldnB  I 
1  need  the  Stale  to  aid  Him  in  cairying  cm  Ift  I 
religion  in  the  world ;"  3rd,  "  That  all  pfiesti 
in  all  ages  were  enemies  to  vital  religi<iB 
and,  4th,  "  That  if  the  state  religion  ww 
done  away  with,  taxes  would  be  diminish^, 
land  would  become  cheaper,  and  true  religii« 
would  prevail."  These  aermone,  and  otho 
efforts  made  to  set  the  inhabitants  of  this  mni 
district  against  the  Church,  partially  gucceeM 
and  when  the  httle  "  Salem,"  for  so  the  di*- 
Benting  meeting-house  was  called,  was  openedi 
,  there  was  an  attendance  of  from  one  hundred 
g  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  Sunday,  ami 
I  from  fifty  to  aevent)'  on  the  Thursday.  Fro8 
I  that  moment  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  be- 
came divided,  the  hands  of  the  clergyman  wot 
I  enfeebled,  the  dissenting  minister  was  obliged 
to  establish  auxiliary  places  of  worship  It 
cottages  and  farms  in  the  neig^hbourhood  of 
the  central  village,  in  order  to  obtain  from  Qtt 
whole  of  them  just  enough  salary  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door ;  and  disunion,  discontent, 
bad  feeling,  and  irreligious  controversy  ensued. 
The  village  became  at  last  so  distracted  with 
rehgious  differences,  that  a  Baptist  *'  bethel " 
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was  founded  to  contest  every  inch  of  the  ground 
with  the  Independent  "  Salem;"  and  though  the 
Church  continued  to  bear  away  the  palm  as 
long  as  the  cler^ryman  lived  and  remained 
there,  yet,  on  his  removal  to  another  ephere, 
by  an  exchange  of  earth  for  heaven,  the  breach 
widened,  the  separation  became  greater,  and 
the  once  "  auburn  village,"  whoae  inhabitante 
ascended  with  joy  to  the  church  of  their  fore- 
fathers "  to  keep  holiday,"  became  the  scene 
of  interminable  brawls  and  distracting  divi- 
sions. This  is  one  of  the  practical  evils  of  dis- 
sent. 

Mr.  Burton.  You  have,  no  doubt,  highly 
coloured  the  picture.  Sir,  which  is,  at  any 
rate,  rather  an  exception  than  the  rale;  for, 
you  must  admit,  that,  generally  speaking,  where 
the  truth  is  faithfully  preached  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  where  church-room  is  suffi- 
cient, dissenters  abstain  from  erecting  their 
meeting-houses,  and  from  establishing  new 
causes. 

Mt.  Herbert.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir,  that  I 
can  make  no  such  admission  as  this.  The  first 
Nonconformist  preachers  adopted  this  plan, 
and  Mr.  Wesley,  during  his  life,  persisted  in 
not  allowing  his  preachers  to  open  their 
2b 
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I  chapels  for  service  during  church  hoars— b* 
s  no  longer  the  case  with  the  disaeuUn; 
and  the  Wesleyans  are  also  changing  that 
plans. 

Mr.  Burton.  But  are  not  differences  in  q»- 
nion  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel! 
Do  we  not  read  of  the  differences  which  soon 
,  arose  in  the  early  church  between  Paul  ifld 
Barnabas,  and  yet  is  it  not  an  admitted  ikl 
that  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  gained  by  ihB 
division  ? 

Mr.  Herbert.  This  would  be  to  do  evD  that 
good  may  come,  and  to  infer  that  because  Gwi 
might  overrule  the  differences  of  two  of  his 
first  apostles  on  some  secondary  points,  there- 
fore that  he  is  opposed  to  the  existence  of  peart, 
love,  and  union  among  his  children, 

Mr.  Burton.  History  and  facts  have  shows 

us  that  a  perfect  union  on  all  secondary,  at 

even  on  all  primary  points   and  questionsi  is 

[  wholly  impossible,  and  that  where  there  WMi 

I  sameness  of  views,  there  was  generally  eitfaa 

I  spiritual  death,  or  spiritual  coldness. 

I      Mt.  Herbert,  So,  then,  you  apologize,  Sr, 

^fbr,  or  rather  vindicate,  the  line  of  conduct  pW- 

r-sued  by  the  dissenters  in  the  country  village  W 

which  I  have  referred. 
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Mt.  Burton.  Without  being  better  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  the  case,  1  should  prefer 
not  offering  any  special  opinion  on  it ;  but,  as  a 
general  rale,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think, 
that  the  cause  of  truth  ia  promoted  by  what 
you  call  disunion,  but  which  I  style  the  multi- 
plication of  the  means  of  grace. 

Mr.  Herbert.  The  next  "  practical  evil"  of 
dissent  is,  in  ray  opinion,  the  stirring  up  in  the 
Church  itself  a  spirit  of  sectarianism,  which  in 
former  times  never  existed.  For  instance, 
where  dissent  is  at  al!  formidable  in  a  country 
town  or  city,  the  church-goers  themselves 
become  more  captious,  people  of  second  and 
third-rate  education  venture  to  set  themselves 
up  as  judges  of  the  orthodoxy  and  soundness 
of  their  clergymen ;  rectors  and  vicars  receive 
anonymous  and  other  letters  from  these  theolo- 
gical censors,  complaining  of  the  doctrines  of 
their  curates ;  at  one  time  they  require  "  an 
Evangelical  minister,  a  Wesley  preacher,  or  a 
Whitefieldite;  at  another  time  the  clergyman 
is  too  Calvinistic ;  then  moderate  Calvinism 
is  preferred ;  then  dissenters  aid  these  half- 
corrupted  Churchmen  in  petitions  to  the  bishop 
for  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  curate;  and 
acrimony,  variance,  strife,  and  many  othat 
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evils  are  introduced,  where,  before  disEcnt 
made  its  appearance,  Churchmen  were  satis- 
fied, pious,  and  prayerful. 

Mr.  Burton.  Your  objection.  Sir,  amounit 
to  this,  that  when  diaaenters  set  about  attend- 
ing to  the  concerns  of  their  souls,  and  of  ihos* 
of  their  fellow-parishioners,  they  do  so  in  righl 
earnest,  and  will  not  submit  to  the  every-dij, 
cold,  formal,  merely  moral  preaching  of  thf 
clergy  of  the  Establishment.  This  conduct  of 
theirs  is  catching.  Thank  God  it  is  so :  rather 
than  lament  over  it.  If  curates  were  oftenw 
petitioned  against,  and  were  still  ortener  ni- 
moved,  the  Church  would  not  contain  so  manv 
mere  formal  preachers. 

Mr.  Herbert.  The  Church  will  never  be  puri- 
fied or  vivified.  Sir,  by  the  introduction  of  pe^ 
Bonal  acrimony,  of  dissatisfied  and  unspiritual 
tempers,  of  sectarian  views  or  discipline,  or  of 
party  feeling  amongst  her  members.  Episco- 
pacy does  not  look  on  preaching  as  all  the  dntjr 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  any  more  than  it 
regards  preaching  as  the  most  important  pwt 
of  divine  worship.  No;  all  such  views  ura 
dissenting,  sectarian,  and  not  in  harmony  witli 
the  doctrines,  discipline,  constitution,  or  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England ;   and  to  in- 
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troduce  them  into  the  Church  is  a  practical 
enil. 

Mr.  Burton.  This  belongs  to  the  class  of 
objections  made  by  men  who  object  to  the 
Gospel  being  preached  anywhere.  The  apos- 
tles were  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn  and 
of  anger  in  their  days,  and  it  was  said  of  them 
at  one  place  that  they  who  had  turned  the 
world  upside  down  had  gone  thither  also. 
Wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached  with  iidehty, 
it  must  make  a  mighty  change  in  society  as 
well  as  in  individuals,  and  as  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  so  a  little  good, 
lively,  dissenting  preaching  in  time  will  leaven 
all  the  Church. 

Mr.  Herbert.  You  should  know,  however,  I 
think,  Sir,  that  I  should  rejoice  as  much  as 
you  would  do  at  the  spiritual  leavening  of 
every  pariah  in  the  kingdom ;  but  I  even  go 
further  than  this,  and  maintain  that  one  of  the 
practical  evils  of  dissent  is  to  introduce  a  spirit 
of  hypocrisy  into  the  Church  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  instead  of  a  spirit  of 
Christian  honesty,  and  manly,  open,  and  inge- 
nuous conduct. 

Mr.  Burton.  This  is  too  serious  a  charge  to 
be  made  or  taken  lightly ;  I  will  thank  you  to 
go  iuHy  into  this  accusation  oSli'^^ocxva-j. 
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Mr,  Herbert.  I  will  do  so.  A  high  standaH 
I  flf  religious  perfection  and  expenence  is  attri- 
I  huted  to  a  membership  at  a  disseDtiag  meetim:. 
'  This  arises  from  the  sacramental  Bcrutiny  whkti 
'  occurs  before  any  Christian  is  admitted  hv 
them  to  their  table.  The  candidates  niiui 
f  relate  their  Christian  experience  to  the  deacons, 
and  they  must  report  thereon.  What  is  ihe 
practical  effect  of  this  system?  It  neithci 
excludes  the  worldly,  the  worldling,  the  So- 
cinian,  the  lukewarm,  the  mere  speculator  in 
religion,  or  even  political  agitators  and  religion 
brawlers.  Those  who  wish  for  admis^sion  lo 
dissenting  churches,  have  only  to  adopt  the 
Shibboleth — for  it  is  their  only  qualigcation ; 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  Men  talk  hypocri- 
tically ;  exi^gerate  their  religious  feelings ;  and 
obtain  admission.  The  evil  does  not  slop 
here.  Small  tradesmen  who  desire  eminence 
and  importance,  become  dissenters  on  tbe 
same  terms,  and  the  example  is  followed  bj 
many.  Their  vanity  is  flattered.  TTieir  hopes 
of  improving  their  worldly  businees  or  pow- 
tion,  come  to  their  aid.  A  little  religious 
"  eclat"  is  agreeable  to  them  all.  Hypocrisy  en- 
ters into  their  characters.  They  are  but  ordinary 
men  in  their  own  sphere,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  CtiurcV-,  W\.  out  \.^\fc,  ou.t  cW'^V^  om- 
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servant,  our  minister,  are  captivating  forma  of 
expreBHion. 

Mr.  Burton,  But  the  silver  and  dross,  Sir, 
are  always  mingled  in  this  world,  and  you 
surely  will  not  pretend  that  all  who  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Church 
of  England,  are  sincere  Christians. 

Mr,  Herbert.  I  maintain  no  such  thing ; 
but  then  the  dissenting  system  professes  to 
refine  and  purify  an  ordinance,  in  which  they 
accuse  the  Church  of  laxity  and  careleasness, 
Yet  the  Church  is  by  far  less  lax  than  the 
dissenters;  for  Churchmen  are  warned  publicly 
and  solemnly  not  to  eat  and  drink  damnation 
to  themselves;  whilst  the  dissenters,  on  having 
passed  the  examinations  of  their  deacons,  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  no  warnings  to  listen  to,  and 
no  reprimands  to  incur.  Thus  the  dissenting 
system  is  favourable  to  a  low  species  of  infi- 
delity, to  lifeless  cold  formality,  to  a  defici- 
ency of  lively  faith,  to  a  loss  of  Christian 
experience,  to  a  sceptical  half-doubting,  half- 
assenting  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  to  a  too  high 
esteem  for  outward  forms,  to  a  self-complacent 
spirit,  and  to  an  absence  of  that  meek,  devoted, 
humble,  and  adoring  love  to  the  Saviour 
which   kneels  at  his  table,  and  reverentially 
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receives  the  precious  memorials  of  the  Cross  o( 
■Christ. 

Mr.  Burton.  You  are  depicting  wliat  ma\ 
be  called  a  low  state  of  religion  in  any  church, 
whether  dissenting  or  Episcopalian.  It  is  un&ii 
to  call  this  exclusively  dissent. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  nnfeii 
in  it.  Dissenters  assume  a  much  higher  stan- 
dard of  practical  holiness  to  exist  among  them. 
than  amongst  Church  people.  The  bad  con- 
duct of  dissentei-s  in  their  worldly  affairs,  does 
not  correspond  with  their  high-sounding  pro- 
fession. Church  people  observe  this ;  ther 
declare  that  they  loathe  hypocrisy,  and  in  ordei 
to  escape  from  the  charge  of  being  hypocrit«, 
they  exhibit  lukewarmness  on  mattera  of  the 
highest  importance.  Young  persons  are  also 
much  led  away  by  dissent.  They  are  flattered 
and  praised ;  even  children  are  taught  to  write 
letters  on  Christian  experience  ;  girls  and  bcqs 
sit  in  scornful  judgment  on  the  plaaB  of  tiK 
parochial  minister,  and  press  their  petaiut 
impertineacies  on  men  whose  religious  expe- 
rience has  been  benefitted  by  the  collision  of 
twenty  years.  Timidity  and  modesty  are  treated 
as  sins,  instead  of  graces.  Look  at  anotbff 
case ;  that  of  the  baptism  of  adults  by  immpr- 
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eion.  Look  at  the  eclat,  noise,  ordeal,  cere- 
monies of  the  baptist  ceremony.  Spiritual 
pride,  rancoroua  prejudice,  a  bitter  spirit 
a^inst  the  Church,  are  the  prominent  features 
of  the  Baptists  as  a  sect.  Thus,  numbers 
adopt  a  formal  profession  of  doctrine,  hold 
a  superstitious  belief  on  baptism,  and  make 
use  of  a  sanctimonious  exterior,  to  hide  their 
pride  and  vanity.  I  speak  of  the  mass,  and 
not  of  here  and  there  some  splendid  depar- 
tures from  the  general  rule. 

Mt.  Burton.  Your  censures  are  indeed  sweep- 
ing and  general.  Many  dissenters  are  un- 
doubtedly worldly-minded,  as  are  Churchmen  ; 
but  I  deny  that  the  natural  tendency  of  dissent- 
ing principles,  or  dissenting  church  discipline, 
is  to  render  men  hypocrites,  or  to  set  hypo- 
critical examples,  or  hold  out  inducements  to 
hypocrisy.  It  is  true  that  there  are  dissenting 
hypocrites,  but  so  there  are  Church  hypocrites. 
*  The  severity  of  discipline  among  dissenters 
preriouB  to  admission  to  church  membership, 
must  surely  be  unfavourable  to  hypocrisy, 
instead  of  favourable. 

Mt.  Herbert.  I  entirely  differ  with  you.  The 
whole  system  of  dissenting  education  is  calcu- 
lated to  beget  a  hypocritical  feeling.     A  self- 
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delusive  spirit  is  fostered  in  a  man's  own  heart 
and  family  by  being  a  dissenter.  Perpeliial 
encouragements  of  a  camal  and  worldly  natiin 
are  held  out  to  men  to  induce  them  to  become 
dissenters,  both  hearers,  members,  and  officfTs 
iVanity,  pride,  love  of  name  and  self,  air 
luraged  at  every  stage ;  and,  finally,  thr 
Hove  of  power  is  gratified,  and  a  deacon,  or  u 
isider,  becomes  one  of  the  chie^  of  a  sort  ti 
spiritual  republic. 

Mr.  Burton.  And  is  not  even  this  state  of 
things  preferable  to  the  dull,  cold,  lifelesi, 
formal,  icy  state  of  some  of  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Mr.  Herbert.  Hypocrisy  is  a  greater  am  than 
formality.  Hypocrisy  is  more  dangerous  to  the 
individuals  and  to  the  Church  than  even  cold- 
ness. He  who  is  a  hypocrite  has  all  tbt 
elements  of  formality,  and  all  the  numbing  pm- 
perties  of  coldness  in  his  character;  but  with 
this  additional  crime  and  evil,  that  be  affects 
life  when  he  is  dead,  and  affects  warmth  and 
zeal  when  really  he  is  cold  and  icy. 

Mr.  Burton.  And  do  you  maintain  that  this 
is  the  almost  general  character  and  conse- 
quences of  dissent 

Mr.  Herbert.     Most    certainly.     For 
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the  Church  may  have,  and,  alas !  has  many 
hypocrites  in  her  communion,  yet  she  holds 
out  no  temptations  or  Inducements  to  hypo- 
crisy; but  the  rather  by  all  her  institutions, 
which  are  of  a  practical  rather  than  of  a  doc- 
trinal character,  says,  "  Show  me  your  faith 
without  your  works,  and  I  will  show  you  my 
faith  by  my  works." 

Mt.  Burton.  Oh,  that  is  the  cry  of  all  par- 
ties. All  men  affect  to  show  their  faith  by 
their  works,  but  few  men  show  their  works  by 
their  faith.  They  do  extremely  good  actions, 
but  none  in  a  right  spirit. 

The  conversation  was  then  continued  on 
other  points  of  the  practical  evils  of  dissent; 
such  as — 

Ist.  The  unchristian  strife  of  mere  party  wai- 
fare,  encouraged  by  dissent. 

2nd.  The  extent  to  which  political  agitation 
was  likewise  encouraged  by  it. 

3rd.  The  encouragement  given  by  dissenters 
at  that  period,  and  a  few  years  before,  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit. 

4th.  The  degradation  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try by  the  character  of  dissenting  ministers 
and  their  office. 

5th.  The  introduction  of  political  aud  demo- 
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cratical  doctrines  among  the  working  classes, 
encouraging  impertinent  levity,  indifference  lo 
creeds,  exclusive  dealing,  false  views  of  Cbri*- 
tianity,  a  spirit  of  equality,  a  love  of  dress  aiiii 
display  among  tradespeople,  and  a  diarespecl- 
ftil  manner  towards  the  established  clergy, 

6th.  The  undue  pre-eminence  given  bydifr 
senters  to  the  talent  of  wealth. 

7th.  The  hypocrisy  exhibited  in  the  meeting* 
which  take  place  of  dissenting  ministerB  of  dif- 
ferent denominations, 

Sth,  A  spirit  of  quarrelling  and  strife  amoog 
contending  sects.     And, 

9th.  An  injurious  operation  over  the  minds 
of  Churchmen,  causing  them  to  be  less  satisfied 
with  their  Church;  to  become  party  men;  lo 
neglect  their  own  church,  without  being  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance  elsewhere ;  and  engeih 
dering  a  factious  spirit,  instead  of  one  of  4 
mild,  temperate,  conciliating,  and  humble  cha- 
racter. 

These  were,  and  are  still  the  practical  evils  of 
dissent ;  but  much  augmented  in  number  and 
violence  since  the  period  when  these  convene 
tions  took  place,  in  the  parish  where  Mr.  Hs' 
bert  was  the  curate  iu  1801, 

The  conversations  wliich   thus    took 
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were,  in  the  end,  beneficial  to  Episcopacy  and 
to  the  parochial  aystem ;  and  the  church,  and 
chapel  of  eaae,  in  1802  and  1803,  were  crowded 
with  attentive  and  edified  congregations.  Dis- 
sent has  no  chance  in  any  district  where  there 
is  church-room — where  the  clergy  are  numer- 
ous, devoted,  and  evangelical — where  the  ser- 
vices are  performed  with  care,  order,  and  zeal — 
and  where  there  is  a  happy  harmony  subsisting 
between  the  Church  clergy  and  Church  laymen. 
But  Mr.  Herbert  had  another  class  of  ob- 
jectors and  opponents  to  contend  with  in  his 
lai^e  parish :  they  were  Infidels,  Deists,  and 
Socinians.  The  principles  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  made  fearful  ravages  in  Great  Britain 
from  1793  to  1800.  But  for  the  efforts  of  the  En- 
ghsh  Church  to  withstand  the  progress  of  these 
subversive  dogmas,  not  only  the  Church,  but 
the  State  would  have  been  overthrown.  The 
impieties  of  Thomas  Paine,  as  well  as  his  ultra- 
deraocratical  principles — the  first  exhibited  in 
his  "Age  of  Reason,"  and  the  next  in  his 
"  Rights  of  Man  " — had,  aided  by  the  repub- 
lican character  of  dissent,  and  its  opposition, 
either  secret  or  open,  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  to  the  political  institutions  of  the  country, 
shaken  the  faith  of  many  a  young  man,  and 


[  given  an  unbelieving  or  doubting  charat'ter  to 
[  the  opinions  of  persons  of  more  advanced 
[  years.  Priestley,  Rees,  Worthington,  aod  Bd- 
t  Bkam,  enjoyed  vast  reputation  among  di^sen- 
,  ters ;  but  their  political  and  religious  feelincp 
and  conduct  were  all  avowedly  hostile  to  the 
Church.  New  sects  among  dissenters  sprung 
out  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution; 
principles  increasingly  opposed  to  all  autkoritj 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  favourable  to  tl» 
unlimited  exercise  of  private  judgment.  Mr, 
Herbert,  though  averse  to  controversies  of  t 
political  character,  and  though  a  lover  of  tolers- 
tion  in  its  widest  extent  to  all  religionists  who 
at  least  affected  to  rest  their  creed  on  argument 
and  not  on  raillery  or  on  ridicule,  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  not  to  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
then  important  contest.  It  was  not  men  he 
defended,  but  measures;  it  was  measures  he 
attacked,  not  men.  Attached  to  the  institutions 
of  his  country,  whilst  he  knew  they  were  not 
perfect,  he  was  satisfied  that  those  who  at- 
tacked them  were  still  less  so,  and  desired 
not  to  amend,  but  to  overthrow  them.  He  was 
well  informed  as  to  the  alliances  existing  be- 
tween heterodox  dissenters  and  the  Ft 
ultra-liberal  parties;    as  well  as  those 
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subsequently  were  formed  between  Papists, 
levellers,  and  dissenters,  with  the  revolutionary 
factions  in  other  countries.  He  felt  it  then  his 
duty  to  enter  the  hsts  against  infidelity,  deism, 
republicanism,  and  revolution ;  and  many  a 
letter  did  he  address  to  a  newspaper,  many  an 
address  did  he  write  and  distribute  amongst 
his  parishioners,  many  a  pamphlet  did  he  print 
on  the  then  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church 
in  the  wilderness,  and  many  a  sermon  did  he 
preach  against  the  fenatical  insanity  of  con- 
tending factions.  He  knew,  and  felt,  that  the 
pastor  of  a  parish,  he  who  has  the  spiritual 
chai'ge  of  a  large  flock,  cannot  hope  to  accom- 
phsh  the  mission  entrusted  to  his  care,  unless 
he  shall  sometimes  descend  from  the  lofty 
sphere  and  elevation  of  his  sacred  catUng  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  passing  events  of  an 
ever-fluctuating  society,  and  seek  to  improve 
them  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  and 
conditions  of  men.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
what  he  wisely  regarded  his  pastoral  duties 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  lower  orders,  and  has,  in  his 
Diary,  depicted  scenes  of  depravity  and  im- 
behef  which  wuuld  at  first  appear  to  be  either 
unreal  oi'  exaggerated ;  but  his  character  is  a 
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Voucher  tbat  they  were  neither.    The  foUowids 
extra<!!ls  are  some  of  the  most  striking. — 

"  September  14,  1803. — I  have  ■witnessed  tD-tiayi 
scene  which  has  filled  me  With  horror  and  alann;— 
horror  for  the  wretched  being'  whom  I  was  called  to 
visit ;  alarm  at  the  progress,  in  the  very  heail  d 
society,  of  the  deplorable  and  monstrous  AogiM 
which  have  ^ven  rise  to  such  examples.  Stittchri 
on  a  mattrass,  in  a  small  room,  in  the  garret-ston  ^ 
an  old,  dirty,  and  half-falling- down  hotise,  lay  a  vonnr 
man,  apparently  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  wio 
having  felt  tired  of  the  world,  wearied  of  his  eiift- 
encc,  and  satisfied  that  the  realities  of  ChrilliiD 
truth  were  the  mere  phantoms  of  disordered  imagiu- 
tions  and  of  enthnaiaatic  or  fanatical  minds,  hid 
resolved  on  committing  tvicide.  To  eiFect  his  pur- 
pose, be  had  procured  a  strong  nail  and  a  cord,  nd 
had  fastened,  as  well  aa  he  could,  the  door  of  Ae 
wretched  hovel,  in  which  he  breathed  rather  than 
lived ;  and  had  entered  hia  apartment  to  destroy  him- 
Bdf  at  the  hour  of  five  in  the  aftemoou.  Afte 
hanging  for  some  minutes,  till  he  became  wholly 
insensible,  the  nail  gave  way  from  the  ceiling,  and 
hia  body  fell  to  the  ground.  The  lodgers  below 
felt  convinced  that  the  sound  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and,  with  httie  difficulty,  forced  the  door 
of  the  wretched  garret.  Life  was  not  estinot.  Me- 
dical assistance  was  procured  ;  at  the  end  of  an  houi 


ror  two  he  was  so  fer  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  apeak ; 
and  the  persons  who  were  collected  by  the  event 
felt  it  their  duty  to  send  to  me  to  visit  him. 
"When  I  arrived,  I  found  he  had  been  bled,  had  re- 
ceived some  slight  bruises  from  the  fall,  and  was 
weak  and  trembJing ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  roe,  he 
raised  liiraself  from  his  crouching  appearance,  and, 
sitting  upright,  appeared  to  say,  by  his  look  of  defi- 
ance and  repulsion,  '  What  have  you  to  do  with  me  ? 
Why  do  you  intrude  on  my  solitude  and  my  misfor- 
tunes ?'  I  at  once  informed  him  that  I  had  come  to 
see  him  at  the  request  of  others  ;  that  I  was  but  par- 
tially acquainted  with  his  case  ;  that  I  only  desired  to 
ofier  him  such  pecuniary  aid  and  such  spiritual  in- 
atniction  or  consolation  as  he  might  stand  in  need 
of,  and  that  I  had  no  wish  either  to  pry  into  his 
sorrows  or  to  seek  to  add  to  their  poignancy.  He 
replied,  with  great  none  Ao/nnce,  'You  must  know.  Sir, 
that  I  am  a  malerialisl.'  Wearied  of  life,  and,  having 
no  pleasures  or  duties,  no  attractions  or  enjoyments  in 
this  state,  called  earth,  into  wliich  chance  has  thrown 
me,  I  determined  to  regain  my  original  nothingness, 
and  to  terminate  ray  being.  Unfortunately  I  did  not 
succeed.  Fearing  to  alarm  or  disturb  by  my  hammer- 
ing, 1  did  not  drive  the  nail  sufficiently  firmly  into 
the  ceiling,  so  the  rope  gave  way;  some  officious,  but 
good-intentioned  people  came  to  what  they  absurdly 
call  'my  relief.'  and  have  since  compelled  me  to  endure 
all  sorts  of  horrors  of  bleeding  and  fainting,  heca.'iUA 
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they  will  detain  me  ogunst  my  will  in  a  world  witti 
which  I  have  no  sympathy,  and  into  which  [  luw 
been  thrown,  hy  some  of  the  unaccountable  jumbliBp 
of  matter,  to  spend  a  few  years,  and  then  Jisii]^>o» 
for  ever.'  "  Not /or  ever.'  1  replied.  '  Oh  yes !  tv 
ever.  There  is  no  doubt,  and  there  eon  1e  K 
cavilling  upon  that  liead  :  dead  once — dead  for  ew 
Life's  fitful  cord  once  cut.  is  cat/or  evei — anmiutt 
tion  is  my  joy.  I  would  not  live  here  or  elsewheie/w 
euer,  as  you,  the  paid  priesthood  of  a  faith  long  iaa 
exploded  by  science  and  philosophy,  would  teach  ni. 
not  if  all  the  blessings  you  create  in  your  own  imi- 
ginings  could  be  secured  to  me  for  ever.  There  b 
no  bliss  bke  death,  and  yet  this  bliss  is  denied  dk! 
But  it  cannot  he  denied  me  long,  and  a  few  d^ 
hence  my  wish  shall  be  accomplished.' 

"  The  young  man  looked  at  me  duiing-  the  widt 
time  he  said  this  with  perfect  coolness  and  selt 
possession,  and  tliough  at  its  close  he  was  evidently 
agitate.d,  it  was  the  agitation  of  his  enfeebled  body. 
and  not  of  his  mind.  I  endeavoured  to  ehov  Vn 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  morbid  fediogi 
was  the  victim  of  disappointed  hopes,  or  was  suSisnit 
from  disease.  He  declared,  '  that  all  my  suppoutJOW 
were  erroneous  ;  that  if  he  was  poor,  it  was  stioflf 
because  he  would  not  he  rich ;  that  if  he  lived  ill  I 
garret,  it  was  because  he  would  not  work  for  a  b 
which  gBTC  him  no  pleasure  to  possess  j  and  f 
he  was  there  stretched  on  a  bed,  an  object  odfl 
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passion  to  myself,  he  pitied  me,  who  wished  to  live, 
who  toiled  and  hboured  for  aelf-deception  and  to 
deceive  others,  and  who,  after  years  of  prayers, 
penances,  faith,  and  conviction,  would  have  to  take  the 
same  great  leap,  and  he  seen  and  heard  no  more /or 

ever.'    Doctor  T advised  rae  to  draw  my  visit  to 

a  dose,  as  he  was  about  to  administer  a  strong  ano- 
dyne, and  he  hoped  that  repose  would  ensue.  As  I 
left  the  room,  the  young  man  turned  his  head,  and 
said,  '  I  thank  you  for  your  courteousness.  Sir,  and 
shall  bb  happy  to  see  you  at  any  time,  i.  c.  tdl  we 
part /or  ever.'  I  shall  return  to  him  to-morrow ;  and 
now  pray  the  God  of  all  grace,  that  my  visits  may  be 
made  useful  to  one,  who  has  evidently  received  a  good 
education,  hut  is  one  of  the  numerous  victims  of  the 
infidelity  and  false  principles  of  this  revolutionary  and 
atheistical  age." 

"  September  I5lh,  1803. — What  a  spectacle  have 
I  this  day  witnessed !  How  my  heart  freezes  at  the 
thought.  My  senses  seem  benumbed.  1  am  as  one 
paralyzed  and  withoat  sensation.  I  proceeded  this 
afternoon  to  make  my  second  visit  to  the  wretched 
being  who  attempted  suicide.  His  temporary  fever 
had  subsided.  Hi;  was  coolly  audacious,  and  po- 
litely conceited,  and  self-satisfied,  I  talked  to  him 
of  God.  He  asked  me,  '  Who  is  Godf  What 
materiid  proof  can  you  supply  me  with  that  there  U 
a  God?  I  want  no  moral  arguments,  no  metaphy- 
sical reasoning,'  he  added,  '  hut  material  proof.  Yc». 
2o2 
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^Bu  supply  me  with  Bane,  and  you  knotr  it.'  I  at- 
tempted to  convince  him  that  nature  itself  anpiJiat 
abundant  reasons  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  great 
First  Cause ;  but  he  interrupted  me  by  saying,  ■  I 
know  all  you  can  say;  but  I  have  read  too  mncliflf 
philosophy  to  be  a  Christian.'  *  Too  little,  I  fcar,' 
I  rcpUed;  but  I  also  added,  '  the  world  by  wiuloD 
knevir  not  God.*  He  smiled  ironically,  and  aid, 
■  The  Bible  again — the  Bible,  1  suppose — eh.  Sir!' 
I  felt  the  indignation  of  a  Christian  at  these  sneen 
from  one,  who  was  uot  worthy  to  stand  in  the  and- 
chamber  of  a  Locke,  a  Newton,  or  a  Milton;  an! 
how  much  less  to  erect  his  puny  head  against  the 
omnipotence  of  Heaven.  '  It  is  the  glory  of  my  en- 
tern,'  he  said,  with  a  self-assurance,  which  was  u 
chilling  as  it  was  deplorable,  '  that  there  are  no  degna 
or  scales  of  intelligencics,  minds,  or  bodies  ;  all  is  r- 
Bumable  into  the  eternity  of  matter,  wliich  wiD  evn 
work  its  fantastic  and  varied  operations,  neither  «t 
countable  to  man,  to  angel,  to  demon,  or  to  whom 
you  call  God."  I  told  him  that  his  system  was  not 
novel,  hut  tjiat  true  philosophy  had  exploded  it  \aDg 
ago ;  and  then,  feehng  that  my  only  hope  was  b 
speak  to  him  of  the  love  of  my  Saviour  to  &  lost  and 
ruined  world,  I  addressed  myself  to  his  heart,  ant 
presented  in  a  few  words  the  history  of  man,  hh 
wretched  condition,  his  need  of  salvation,  and  Uk 
all-Bufficient  merits,  as  well  as  the  unbounded  Toacf 
and  exalted  Redeemer.     '  I  loathe  mur 


Christianity,'  waa  his  reply,  '  and  I  abhor  your  sys- 
tem of  sacrifice  and  mediation.  Chriatianity,  Sir,  is 
the  ol&pring  of  Buperetition,  priestcraft,  and  cowar- 
dice.' '  Not  of  cowardice,'  I  replied,  '  at  any  rate ; 
for  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession  auffered 
the  pain  nixd  disgrace  of  tlie  most  ignominious  death. 
Infidelity  is  cowardly,  if  you  will,  for  it  shrinks  fixim 
moral  responsibility,  from  moral  fitness,  and  from  moral 
reqiurements.  It  shrinks  from  the  consequences  of 
its  own  system,  and  would  consign  both  body  and 
mind  to  annihilation  rather  than  be  responsible  to  its 
Creator,  and  rather  than  meet  the  penalties  of  an 
offended  law-giver.'  The  young  man  rose,  and 
walked  towards  the  window ;  he  appeared  to  be  in 
pain.  '  I  acknowledge  no  moral  responsibihty,  there 
b  nothing  to  he  called  moral  fitness  j  moral  require- 
ments are  nonsense :  man  is  master  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, and  accountable  only  to  himself  The  action 
I  am  about  to  commit  regards  neither  you  uor  any 
other  being — but  myself;'  and  taking,  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  a  razor  from  the  side-pocket  of  his 
coat,  before  I  had  time  to  rush  forward,  he  had 
nearly  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  1  scarcely 
know  what  followed  this  awful  and  unexpected  act. 
At  the  moment  of  its  commission  the  door  of  his  room 
opened,  andhis  father  entered.  The  old  man  had  been 
apprized  of  the  attempt  at  suicide  already  made,  and 
had  come  for  the  last  time  to  attempt  to  persuade 
his  son  to  abandon  his  isolated  and  morbid  state  of 
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life  and  feeling,  and  return  to  his  family.  He  u- 
rived  only  to  witness  Et  bleeding  corpse.  0  of 
God!  what  is  man,  that  thou  shouldst  he  mindftilci 
him  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  shouldst  visit  him; 
And  yet  him  whom  thou  hast  made  but  a  little  loro 
than  the  angels,  thus  dares  to  dispute  thy  ton- 
reignty,  to  brave  thy  laws,  to  defy  thy  wnth,  to 
mock  thy  word,  to  insult  the  Saviour  reveolid  in 
hi*",  and  to  rush  unbidden,  unforgiven,  unprennd. 
into  thine  awful  presence  I  There  is  no  safety,  0 
my  God,  but  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cross." 

^^ 

^^^^^               "  Deep  in  my  lieut,  dear  Lord,  be  wrought  ^^^^| 

^^^H                      The  poteat  memory  of  tby  Cross  t  ^^^H 

^^^^P                   Nail  to  that  tree  each  rebel  thought,  ^^^^| 

^^^                            And  let  IDC  deem  sU  else  as  loss  I  ^^^| 

Slainp  its  meek  image  on  my  breast,  ^^^^H 

In  patience,  lowlineaa,  and  love  I  ^^^^H 

Be  this  OD  earth  my  spirit's  rest,  ^^^^H 

I                                     And  this ,  my  song,  still  new,  above  1"  ^    I 

There  were  other  objects  of  a  more  extended     | 

character  than  those  of  parochial  duties  which 

occupied  much  of  the  time  and  afTections  of 

Mr.  Herbert,     lie  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 

success  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  ChrUtim 

Knowledge,  and  the   Incorporated  Society  Jar 

the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Partly,    i 

How  often  would  he  love  to  turn  to  the  plM^I 

records  of  the  first  Institution,  and  dw^^^H 
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the  list  of  the  great  and  good  men  who,  during  a 
century,  had  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  its 
progress  and  triumphs.  On  occasion  of  hear- 
ing the  sermon  of  Dr.  Pretyman,  the  Bishop 
of  Lncoln,  in  1804,  he  recorded  in  his  diary  : 

"  Heard  this  day  a  powerful  and  admirable  aer- 
monfrom  Dr.  Pretyman.  Amidst  the  various  changes 
I  hai^e  already  witnessed  in  public  events,  as  in  pub- 
lic feeling,  how  delightful  it  ia  to  turn  to  these  pious 
and  profitable  anniversaries  of  our  beloved  Church. 
Whilst  I  rejoice  at  the  rising  inatdtution,  '  The  Church 
Missionary  Society :'  am  happy  to  leam  of  the 
efforts  for  circulating  the  Scriptures  without  note  or 
coaiment  by  the  New  Bible  Society :  and  approve  of 
mtny  of  the  tracts  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
cisty :  yet  I  turn  with  unaffected  and  increased  plea- 
sure to  our  old  Church  Institutions,  with  a  century  of 
beneficial  influence  and  of  good  deeds  on  their  heads. 
And  how  lovely  a  sight  is  that  when,  assembled  in 
the  great  cathedral  of  our  old  Mother  Church,  so 
faithful  to  her  disciples  and  her  children,  the  infants 
of  the  metropohtan  parishes  assemble  and  sing  their 
angelic  anthems  to  the  honour  and  the  praise  of  God, 
TTiese  are  nurseries  for  heaven.  These  parochial 
schools  are  worthy  of  an  enUghtened  and  a  Christian 
nation.  These  axe  our  defence  against  the  proud 
and  the  scoffing  invader,  and  these  our  Christian 
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I  talisman  against  the  aucceasful    assaults  of  in£il<Jit 
And  popery." 

In  1 805,  he  thus  wrote  of  "  The  Bihlt  & 

[  ciety : " — 

"  I  have  beeu  conversbg  with  Dr.  P. ot  & 

subject  of  the  new  Bible  Society.  There  appewB 
exist  some  doubt  as  to  its  Church  character,  mi 
eome  apprehensions  as  to  what  may  be  its  resBb 
The  objections  1  have  heard  are  these :  it  is  not  oM 
for;  people  are  notprepared  for  it;  it  is  not  a  Chad 
effort ;  it  is  in  hostility  to  existing  C/iurch  eoclets; 
it  will,  if  succesuful.  make  the  Bible  a  drug  ;  anil 
not  successful,  do  injury  to  religion.  I  meet  ttat 
objections  this  way  :  if  it  be  not  called  for,  neitxi 
was  Christianity ;  if  people  are  not  prepared  for  k 
it  is  high  time  tbej-  should  be ;  if  it  be  not  a  CAumI 
effort,  it  should  be  made  one  :  if  it  be  in  hostUity  in 
existing  Church  societies,  the  clei^  should  do  the 
work  by  a  Church  Bible  Society  on  a  larger  scale ; 
if  it  shall  be  successful,  the  Bible  will  be  in  every 
cottage  ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  more  shame  to  us  alll 
The  dissenters  and  Methodists  are  clamorous  for  k; 
then  we  should  be  more  clamorous  still.  The  more 
the  Bible  is  understood,  the  less  and  less  of  diMeot 
will  be  found  in  its  pages.  If  I  know  any  tiling  (rf 
myself,  I  am  a  sincere  Churchman ;  but  I  a 
cause,  with  the  Bible  in  my  hand,  I  ( 
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wtthetond,  but  defeat  all  the  sectariets  in  the  uni- 
ae,  though  they  are  multiplying  with  very  great 
rapidity,  I  not  only  do  not  fear  the  Bible  Society, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  of  vast  utility  to 
the  Churcli  of  England,  will  diminish  sectarianism, 
and  will  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  at  present 
are  blinded  by  party  prejudices  and  false  state- 
ments against  the  Church  to  the  fact,  tbat  thia 
unmiated  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and 
that  its  doctrines,  discipline,  and  laws  are  all  in  har- 
mony with  it.  I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  my 
clerical  brethren,  nor  yet  with  our  hieraichy,  though 
I  submit,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do,  with  humility  and 
obedience,  as  to  the  best  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  half-separatists  aad  their  instUulions. 
I  deplore  deeply,  that  ilohn  Wesley  was  not  treated 
with  more  of  lenity ;  and  I  now  think  tliat  the  new 
Bible  Society  contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  so  much 
goodness,  that  we  should  all  rather  seek  to  render  it 
Episcopalian,  and  to  attach  it  to  our  Church,  than  to 
stand  aloof  from  it.  Every  great  religious  movement 
should  be  commenced  and  carried  out  by  and  for  our 
Church,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  unwise  to  throw 
those  who  separate  irom  her  on  their  own  resources." 

In  1806,  he  recorded  of  the  "  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society :" — 

"  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  the  success  of  all 
Church  societies ;  and  whilst  some  may  not  approve  of 
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erery  step,  or  of  every  view  taken  by  the  founikn  d 

the  Church  Misaionari/^ Society,  yet  the  true  w»jlt 
keep  it  wholly  and  soundly  Church  in  all  its  pare,  ii 
help  it  with  Church  influence,  and  regulate  it  hi 
Church  discipline,  It  is  a  bad  policy  to  aak  di£Hii' 
ters  to  support  Church  societies.  Some  may  lid 
them  from  a  love  of  truth,  from  a  conviction  tbatttt 
Church  ia  not  "  quite  so  bad'  as  they  were  ona 
taught  to  helieve  it  was,  and  some  from  a  love  d 
display ;  but  neaily  all  who  do  so  will  be  sure  to  J^, 
'  Why,  the  EpiscopaUana  are  so  indifferent  to  littl 
rehgion,  that  even  their  own  societies  thev  would  b« 
unable  to  keep  alive  if  we  did  not  aid  to  supput 
them.'  If  the  Church  will,  and  she  ought  to  willaj, 
that  all  should  be  done  hy  her  and  for  her  in  ^ 
country,  ehe  should  take  the  lead  in  all  societies,  tal 
particularly  when  Bibles,  Missionaries,  or  Tractt  «t 
the  objects  of  attention.  I  desire  the  most  compleB 
success  to  this  institution." 

The  formation  of  the  "  Jews'  Society"  led, 
in  1809,  to  the  following  observations  in  lus 
Journal : — 

"  We  are  bovmd,  aa  Christians,  to  rejoice  ind 
efforts  having  for  their  end  the  salvation  of  any  pof- 
tion  of  the  human  race.  But  I  know  of  none  men 
dear  to  me  than  the  Jews.  Tliey  were  the  depg^ 
tors  of  the  law,  the  school  of  the  prophi 
favoured  and  beloved  people   of  the    Most 
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Look  at  the  long  line  of  patriarchB  and  propbeta  who 
were  Jews,  till  in  the  fulneaa  of  time  my  Saviour, 
who  was  a  Jew,  was  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree  for 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  There  are  many 
of  my  hrethren  who  think  that  the  time  for  the  call- 
ing of  the  Jews  haa  not  come.  Perhaps  not ;  but 
3  '  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them,' 
nd  as  John  the  Baptist  was  the  forerunner  of  his 
divine  Master,  so  the  movement  in  the  Church,  and 
around  it  in  all  directions,  now  going  on,  may  be  pre- 
paratory to  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem, 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  there  is  too  much  of  party 
spirit  and  feeling  in  all  efforts  made  by  dissenters. 
The  Jews'  Society  interests  me  much,  but  I  fear  that 
something  like  sectarianbm  is  connected  with  it. 
How  sad  and  weak  is  this  !  For  when  the  Jews 
shall  return  to  Jerusalem  they  will  not  return  to  be 
Independents  or  Baptists,  but  tj3  be  Christians." 

How  happy  would  Mr.  Herbert  have  been  if 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  preaent  state  aud  cha- 
racter of  this  same  institution. 

Few  societies,  however,  were  dearer  to  Mr. 
Herbert  than  "  The  Prayer-book  and  Homily 
Society."     He  wrote  in  1812 : — 

"  I  am  fond  of  distinct  objects,  distinct  plana,  and 
distinct  means.    I  am  averse  to  any  thing  like  uncer- 
tainty in  matters  of  such  high  behest  as  those  of  ri 
ligion.     One  of  my  objections,  not  to  the  circulation. 
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their  treatiaes. 
Homily  Societi/,'  : 
Who  that  knows  ai 
'  the  Prayer-book ' 
themaelvea  being  oi 


of  good  books  by  any  one,  but  to  the 
tracts  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  \ 
henaton  that,  from  a  desire  to  be  too  tibeni  udl 
general,  they  may  in  time  btfcome  to 

But    to     •  The  Prayer-bocli  ■! 
I   such  objection 
md  reads  with   attention  uuljdl 
1   not    love    it  ?    Diis^l 
ir  judges,  it  is  '  the  mosl  ■ 
ful  collection  of  prayers  and  thanksgiving!  ewf  ( 
pared  or  collected  by  man.'     And,  then,  tLc  Ih  ' 
those  beautiful  and  blessed  sermons,  which 
much  in  the  16th  century  to  calm  by  thdi 
fluencc  the  irritation  luid  angry  passions  whidi  i 
much  to  injure  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and 
times  when  every  espressioQ  ^as  discussed 
bated,  and  when  the  clergy  first  resorted 
courses  to  avoid  the  evils  which  arose  Irom 
sentation,  and  false  accusations.   How  wise 
more  to  cause  those  admirable  and  pious  docut 
be  published!  When  preachers  were  deficient  i 
times,  the  first  Book  of  Homilies  was  publishedi ' 
from  that   moment  the  standard  of  the    faith  of  * 
Church  of  England  was  established.     The  immottl 
Jewel  was  one  of  their  composers.     Cranmer,  lUdkj. 
Latimer.  Hopkins,  and  Becon,  all  assisted    in  tlier 
preparation.     The  Honulies  on  salvation,  faith,  uA 
good  works  were  prepared  by  Cranmer.     How 
rable  is  the  fact,  that  though  various   paitiesi 
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predominated,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held 
in  Church  and  State  since  their  preparation,  yet  it  is 
demonstrated,  by  the  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  varied  collections  of  those  previous  Christian  An- 
glican Gems,  that  the  Homilies  iiave  not  been  tam- 
pered with  by  any  sect  or  party  among  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  express  sentiments  diiFerent 
firom  those  of  the  original  compilers.  How  admirable 
was  the  notion  then  of  establishing  a  Prayer-book  and 
Homily  Society  !  May  these  wonderful  compilations 
of  men  serve  as  admirable  and  devotional  helps  to 
the  reading  and  understanding  that  Word  of  God, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  our  hopes,  and  the  source 
and  authority  of  all  our  creeds." 

To  the  Incorporated  Society  for  thePropaga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  he  had 
been  from  early  years  a  stated  contributor.  On 
one  occasion,  after  having  conversed  with  a 
friend  on  the  increase  of  missionary  societies, 
both  Church,  Wesleyan,  and  Dissenting,  he 
recorded  in  his  diary  :— 

"  Conversed  with  Dr.  Goddard  to-day,  on  the  sub- 
ject o{  foreign  missions.  I  was  much  struck  with 
hJB  observation,  that  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed 
between  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  estabUshment 
of  B  dissentitiy  missionary  society  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  :   whereas  only  twelve  years  had 
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^^■pdkd  away  from  the  same  period  (1 689),  ere  tte 
^^^^Dciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foi^ 
Tarts  was  estabhahed.  True,  its  first  years  werewal 
and  timid,  hut  its  very  esietence  demonstratet  how 
unkind  and  uncharitable,  ae  well  as  incorrect,  ia  the 
charge  often  brought  by  dissenters  against  bofi 
Church  and  Churchmen,  that,  but  for  them,  ^ 
Church  of  England  would  have  remained  inditfcrtK 
to  men's  salvation  in  foreign  lands.  The  fact  is  tint 
the  Church  has  taken  tiie  lead  in  every  thing ;  ani 
those  who  now  boast  of  forming  new?  societies,  •» 

■but  her  imitators.  Dr.  Goddard  has  stirred  «f 
pithin  me  my  too  dormant  cburchism.  It  is  ntU 
Id  have  a  catholic,  hut  it  is  also  well  to  have  i 
igratefal  spirit.  I  desire  to  love  all  true  Christiaja. 
and  to  put  the  best  construction  on  the  opinions  d 
mistaken,  if  they  ue  but  pious  men  ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  be  thankful  to  God  that  I  ama  Church  ofEn^Uid 
man.  that  her  ritual  is  what  it  is,  her  spirit  what  it 
is,  her  tolerant  character  what  it  is,  and  that  fatf 
sacramentB,  ordinances,  offices,  rubric,  litur^,  all  at 
so  pure,  so  devout,  and  so  evangelical  in  the  beM 
sense  of  that  too  often  exclusive  term.  I  must  set 
to  work  among  my  flock,  and  see  what  can  be  dool 
for  our  dear  old  Church  societies,  not  forgetting  V. 
the  same  time  the  Bible  and  Church  Missiooar; 
institutions," 


Of  the  custom,  wliich  in  later   years 
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vailed  of  some  clergyman  preaching  an  annual 
sermon,  at  a  pariah  church  in  the  metropolis, 
for  a  dissenting  missionary  society,  he  ob- 
served :■ — ■ 

"  If  I  thought  that  I  had  the  smallest  portion  of 
real  bigatry  in  mj'  character,  I  would  fall  on  my 
knees  and  pray,  '  Lord,  eradicate  it  from  my  heart;' 
but  must  not  a  Church,  and,  above  all,  a  National 
Church,  have  some  fixed  and  regular  discipline  ? 
Should  not  that  discipline  be  invariable  ?  Without 
discipline  can  there  he  order  f  Without  order  can 
there  he  progress  ?  Impossible !  I  have  been  ted 
into  this  train  of  reflection  from  the  circumstance  of 
seeing  it  announced  that  a  eerraon  would  be  preached 

by ,  a  most  excellent  and  amiable  man,  but  a 

very  ricketty  Churchman,  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  audits  funds.  This  Hounds  oddly 
to  one's  ears,  when  our  Church  societies  are  in  so 
much  need  of  aid,  that  the  best  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions of  Churchmen  should  be  asked  for  dissenting 
societies,  and  that,  at  the  very  moment,  they  are 
complaining  of  Church  influence  in  British  colonies, 
and  are  seeking  to  diminish,  if  not  to  destroy  it,  is 
singular  indeed.  I  feel  httle  doubt  that  in  pagan 
countries  their  missionaries  would  co-operate  with 
those  of  our  Church  societies,  but  would  they  do  so 
in  our  British  possessions,  or  in  North  America?  I 
trow  not ;  nay,  I  am  sure  they  do  not,  and  would  not. 
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I  Yet  we  who  believe  that  our  Church  is  built  on 
apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
comer-stoBB,  are  asking  our  members  to  belong  a 
contribute  to  an  institution  whoae  conductors  wouU 
most  assuredly  not  preach,  collect,  or  subscribe  tc 
our  old  societies.  Is  this  wise  ?  I  mean  wise  in  lii 
large  and  most  general  acceptation  of  the  wort 
■  wisdom.'  Not  short-sighted  worldly  wisdom,  bui 
real  Christian  wisdom.    Again,  I  say  1  trow  not; 

I  yet  if  I  were  to  say  as  much  publicly,  the  dtssenUB 

I  would  call  me  a  bigot.     Yet  I  am  not  so  ;  and  sunt 
one  ought  to  remind that  he  owes  his  fiiit 

1  obligations,  as  do  all  sincere  Churchmen,  to  their 

i  own  Church  and  her  societies." 


It  is  now  time  to  record  the  leadiDgmov^ 
I  ments  and  incidents  of  Mr.  Herbert's  life  ftoM 
June  1803  to  1820.  From  1803  to  1807  he 
continued  to  exercise  the  varied  and  important 
duties  entrusted  to  his  care  in  the  large  and 
populous  parish  near  London,  where  he  carried 
on  his  successful  public  conversations  with  one 
of  the  dissenting  teachers,  and  where  he  also 
exerted  himself  to  oppose  the  progress  of  infi- 
delity and  deism.  In  the  latter  year  a  long 
and  severe  illness  rendered  him  physically  in; 
capable  of  attending  to  his  duties  any  li 
but  when  all  iiis  earth's  summer  joys  i 
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TBoished,  and  the  fields  of  this  life  appeared 
flowerless  or  chill,  his  heart  was  oft  found  sing- 
ing in  a  Christian's  more  sunny  day;  and  when 
winter  without  was  dreary,  his  heart  could 
warble  a  lovely  and  a  pious  lay.  Though  suffer- 
ing from  sadness  and  affiictions,  his  harp  was 
neither  silent  nor  untuned,  for  his  harp  was  that 
of  a  Christian,  and  his  music  was  that  of  the 
soul.  Often  did  he  assure  tliose  who  watched 
his  every  sorrow  with  anxiety  and  grief,  that  he 
had  no  cause  for  sadness,  that  his  heart  had 
reason  to  be  joyful,  that  he  most  grieved  that 
his  heart  was  cold ;  and  was  able  to  receive  his 
afiBictions  with  gratitude  to  Him,  who,  by  the 
best  of  all  his  gifts,  had  proved  to  his  doubt- 
ing, tempted  heart,  tliat  his  God  was  love. 

The  year  1808  was  one  either  of  suffering  or 
gradual  convalescence,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
summer  of  1809  that  he  was  once  more  enabled 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  parish  on  the  Eng- 
lish borders  of  Scotland.  He  had  various  rea- 
sons for  accepting  this  offer,  A  cool  and  rather 
bracing  air  was  recommended,  as  most  suitable 
for  both  himself  and  Mrs.  Herbert ;  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  border  scenery ;  the  curacy  af- 
forded him  was  not  too  fatiguing,  and  would 
admit  of  his  carrying  a  project  he  had  Iqu^ 
2d 
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cherished,  into  effect,  of  comparing  the  Preebj* 
terian  Church  of  Scotland  with  the  Epiecopil 
Church  of  England;  not  merely  in  their  cou- 
gtitutions,  for  with  those  he  was  well  acqiiaintai, 
hut  in  their  workings  and  bearings,  their  in- 
fluences and  results.  In  the  curacy  in  questiffli 
he  became  acquainted  with  all  he  desiral, 
formed  friendships  with  many  able  and  eiral' 
lent  men,  and  came  to  the  decision  that  tte 
Church  Establishment  most  adapted  to  Sc* 
land  was,  perhaps,  that  of  the  old  Presbytail 
Church,  whilst  Episcopacy  was  in  every  respeti 
the  one  most  suited  to  old  England.  Hefouai 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  as  violent  enfr 
mieson  the  nor(A  of  the  Tweed,  as  theChurch<i( 
England  had  on  the  south,  and  that  the  fonna 
was  accused  by  the  Scotch  dissenters  of  bang 
impure,  of  having  no  spiritual  head,  of  sup- 
porting Popery  and  prelacy,  of  encouraging 
war  and  bloodshed,  of  having  a  faulty  and 
bad  creed,  of  being  tyrannical  to  seceden 
from  her,  of  being  corrupt,  and  of  h« 
clergy  regulating  their  conduct  to  please  the 
court.  He  found  that  the  dissenters  in  Scot- 
land were  as  furious,  worldly-minded,  soi 
bigoted  as  those  in  England,  and  that  hifitoi} 
was  metamorphosed  into  romance,    in   oidtr 
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that  a  strong  case  mtglit  be  made  oat  against 
the  Scottish  Church  and  its  clergy.  He  found 
that  as  patronage  existed  in  the  Enghsh,  so  it 
did  in  the  Scotch  Church;  and  that  though  es- 
tablished, aholished,  restored, modified, and  then 
enforced  again,  that  notwithstanding  its  Presby- 
terian, instead  of  Episcopal  character,  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  patronage  or  endowment  could 
be  tolerated  by  Scotch  separatists.  He  found 
that,  as  the  Church  of  England  had  sought  to 
preserve  the  English  from  error,  schisni,  and 
heresy,  and  to  secure  to  thera  a  pure  faith,  a  re- 
ligious education,  and  Christian  knowledge,  Bo- 
that,  in  1704,  the  Scotch  Church  ordained  that 
synods  and  presbyteries  should  carefully  ob- 
serve that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  vent 
any  Arian  or  Socinian  errors;  that  presbyte- 
ries should  collect  money  for  the  establishment 
of  Highland  schools;  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
Irish  or  Gaelic  Bible  should  be  translated  into 
that  language ;  that  a  school  should  be  erected 
in  every  parish,  and  the  youth  of  Scotland 
should  be  properly  taught  in  both  schools  and 
colleges.  He  found  that  care  was  taken  not 
to  license  or  ordain  rashly  any  candidates  for 
the  ministry  whose  qualifications  were  doubt- 
fill;  and  that  as  early  as  1709  the  erection  of  a 
2d2 
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society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge  a 
the  Highlands  was  urgied  as  an  important  diiti. 

F  He  found  the  parochial  principle  in  operarioa, 
orthodox  and  vigorous  Church  EsuibUib- 
Bieat  at  work,  and  a  faithful  and  zealous  ptiol- 
lood  exerting  all  their  talents,  iuflueiice,  ani 
iety  in  behalf  of  the  ilocks  committed  to  tiw 
~  lough  he  greatly  preferred  Episcopicf 

Ifo  Presbyterianism,  and  the  hierarchy  of  tin 
Church  of  England  to  the  presbyteries,  synods, 

f  tad  general  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
yet  he  felt  more  than  ever  that  Scotch  disseft- 
ters  and  separatists  of  all  classes,  whetha 
burghers  or  anti-burghers,  Scotch  Independent! 
or  Scotch  Baptists,  were  all  imbued  with  tl» 
same  spirit  as  that  which  unhappily  actuated 
the  English  separatists  from  the  Church  of  tint 
country.  A  curious  specimen  of  the  intolerana 
of  Scotch  dissenters  occurred  to  him  in  1812, 
whilst  performing  the  duties  of  his  border  pa- 
rish, 

A  Scotchman — a  traveller— a  commercitl 
man — feeling  himself  much  indispoBed  and  ni^ 
able  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  alighted  at  the 
small,  very  small  inn  which  stood  opposite  th 
church  of  Mr.  Herbert.  It  was  on  Friday 
al^moon  that  his  illness  commenced,  and  the 
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fever  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  the  master 
of  the  inn,  as  well  as  the  medical  attendant, 
who  inhabited  a  small  town  about  three  miles 
distant,  counselled  the  very  seriously  indisposed 
traveller  to  have  the  visit  of  a  minister  and  to 
prepare  for  the  worst.  Mr.  Herbert  waa  sent 
for.  The  symptoms  appeared  to  be  alarming, 
and  he  knelt  down  and  said,  reading  from  bia 
Prayer-book,  "  Remember  not,  Lord,  our  ini- 
quities, nor  the  iniquities  of  our  forefathers. 
Spare  us,  good  Lord." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  a  feeble 
voice,  but  in  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  "  That 
will  not  do ;  if  I  am  to  die,  let  me  die ;  but  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  the  descendant  of  a 
Puritan  died  in  the  faith  of  an  endowed  church, 
and  submitted  hia  faith  to  the  care  of  a  foreign 
priest." 

There  was  something  so  decided  in  his  man- 
ner when  he  said  this,  that  Mr.  Herbert  felt 
himself  interdicted  from  continuing  the  office 
for  the  sick;  and,  rising  from  his  knees,  assured 
the  Scotch  dissenter  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
violate  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

The  landlord  was  summoned  to  the  bed- 
side. 

"  I  told  you  I  consented  to  see  a  minister, 
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I  tiut  I  did  not  ask  to  see  a  prieet,"  fiaid  the  tn- 
I  Teller  ;  "  I  am  an  enemy  to  priestcraft." 
Mr.  Herbert  retired;   and   the  traveller  pJl 
better  and  pursued  his  journey. 

The  history  of  the  Scotch  Independents, 
taking  their  rise  in  Sandemajiiani^oi,  tha 
changed  to  Rowland-Hill-ism,  and  suh*- 
quently  to  Con^egationalism,  is  curious  vi 
instructive.  Originally  approving  the  coniw- 
tution  of  the  National  Church,  they  were  ml 
dissenters,  but  by  degrees  English  influenii 
and  English  capital  too,  were  brought  to  beai, 
and  Scotch  Independency  at  length  made  * 
near  approach  to  that  of  the  English.  Mc- 
Henry  Davidson,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Smith,  Ik 
Robert  Ferrier,  and  Mr.  David  Dale  {thei^ 
troducer  into  Scotland  of  Arkwright"8  toKJi- 
nery),  were  the  founders  of  the  new  sect  d 
Scotch  Independents,  and  they  joined  6t 
Inghamitea  of  England.  Mr.  Geoi^  Mai 
condensed  all  former  plans  into  one ;  the  cali- 
brated Rowland  Hill  lent  also  his  name  W 
peculiarities  to  the  new  schism  j  and  Messrs. 
Haldane  and  Dr.  Wardlaw,  completed  therel 
The  Doctor,  and  a  Mr.  Ewing,  founded  > 
Scotch  Independent  Seminary;  a  Congregv 
tional  Union  has  been  formed  to   as»st  (be 
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preachers ;  the  Highlands  and  North  Western 
Isles  are  visited  by  Independent  itinerants ; 
and,  regardless  of  all  discipline,  of  all  synods, 
and  of  all  authority,  they  hold  weekly  sacra- 
ments, invade  all  parishes,  are  indifferent  to  all 
the  varied  positions  of  the  populations  as  well 
as  of  their  regular  ministers,  and  proclaim  that 
they  alone  preach  the  Gospel  in  Scotland. 

When  Mr.  Herbert  was  residing  in  the  border 
country,  he  watched  the  movements  thus 
pointed  out,  and  was  fully  satisfied  that  dis- 
senterism  in  Scotland  possessed  all  those  cha- 
racteristics of  violence,  hate,  ignorance,  and 
prejudice,  which  have  invariably  distinguished 
it,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  sect  of 
Scotch  Independents  ts  neither  numerous,  influ- 
ential, nor  eminently  pious.  With  some  of  the 
vagaries,  but  without  the  deep  piety  of  the 
Puritans,  they  attack  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
denounce  all  religionists  who  do  not  hold  their 
cruds  and  undigested  anomalies,  and  are  hin- 
drances to  the  advancement  of  truth,  rather 
than  enhghtened  auxiliaries.  They  can  boast, 
indeed,  of  one  man  of  great  ability  in  their 
ranks — Ralph  Wardlaw — and  but  of  one,  as 
if  "  to  render  their  darkness  yet  more  visible," 

The  year   1809  was  marked   by  an  event 
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which  the  dissenters  represented  as  most  iapor- 
tant,  and  of  which  they  availed  theiuselves  w 
raise  a  faint  and  partial  cry  hostile  to  Chawb 
Establishments  in  this  country.  The  Frenii 
usurper  had  signed  at  Rome  a  decree,  declaring 
that  the  union  of  spiritual  with  temporal  pow«, 
was  unwise  and  mischievous ;  and  the  dissenten 
hailed  this  announcement  with  rapture.  Tbou^ 
professing  a  vast  attachment  to  the  principb 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  supported 
the  cause  of  usurpation  in  France,  and  tin 
violent  and  unprincipled  aggression  made  by 
Napoleon  on  the  Pope's  domains.  TTiM 
enmity  to  the  English  Church  was  the  aourcs 
of  all  their  conduct,  and  the  real  cause  of  all 
their  joy.  They  hoped  that  the  example  of 
the  French  emperor  would  tend  to  further  thai 
system  of  opposition  to  the  Church,  which 
they  had  been  secretly  organizing,  and  tber 
did  little  short  of  worshipping  the  man  who 
was  yet  of  no  religion  at  all — an  equal  eneraji 
to  Romanism  and  Protestantism.  But  what 
cared  they  for  this  fact,  which  ought  to  hsn 
prevented  all  Christians  from  applauding  tht 
decision  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?  Lord  Hol- 
land concurred  in  their  views;  the  Whigs 
favourable  to  their  idol's  measures. 
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Independents,  both  Scotch  and  English,  joined 
with  infidels  and  deists,  in  schemes  for  future 
attacks  on  the  Established  religions  of  both 
countries, 

Mr.  Herbert  removed,  in  1809,  to  London; 
took  the  charge,  as  curate,  of  a  considerable 
parish  ;  and  was  once  more  called  on  to  assist 
in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Church.  Thrown 
much  into  the  society  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
he  found  that  the  dissenters  were  organizing 
plans  for  the  erection  of  small  chapels,  or  for 
the  opening  of  rooms  for  worship  in  all  the 
great  parishes  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  op- 
pose, with  increased  vehemence,  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  to  introduce  he- 
resy into  every  corner  of  the  land.  Dr.  Prety- 
man,  who  was  a  zealous  Churchman,  thought 
that  he  also  perceived,  on  the  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy,  a  tendency  to  favour  instead  of 
to  oppose  these  attacks  on  the  old  Anglican 
Church ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Sidmouth,  concurred  in  that  opinion.  They 
were  mistaken ;  but  that  mistake  was,  at  least, 
honest  and  sincere.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Were  dissenters  to  be  encouraged  in  these  at- 
tacks, or  was  the  Church  to  be  defended? 
Having  already  yielded  up  some  of  the  out- 
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worke,  was  the  citadel  now  to  be  abfuidon«l* 
'  And  yet  was  true  and  undefiled  religion  lik*lj 
I  to  suffer  from  any  measures  of  reprisal  ?  That 
were  perplexing  queBtions.  Mr.  Herbert  ww 
prepared  for  their  discuBsion.  He  bad  wotchai 
diaaenterism  at  work,  both  in  England,  W^es, 
and  Scotland.  He  had  seen  it  everywhrn 
aggressive,  violent,  and  reproachftil.  He  ww 
satisfied,  not  merely  from  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  its  fundamental  principles,  but  likewise  froa 
the  practical  evils  of  dissent  ■which  had  cWk 
under  his  own  more  immediate  obeervatioo. 
that  the  Church  had  every  thing  to  fear,  snJ 
nothing  to  hope  from  quietness  and  subnifr 
sion.  He  knew  and  felt  that  if  the  Church 
should  yield  one  inch  of  its  position,  ere  Img 
the  whole  of  its  ground  would  be  contestol- 
He  perceived,  with  the  eye  of  one  who  anti- 
cipates rather  than  waits  for  future  ereoB, 
that  dissenterism  was  gathering  to  itself  ne» 
strength,  new  agents,  and  new  alliances,  and 
that,  imlefis  the  Church  should  demonstnU 
by  some  bold  and  vigorous  measures,  that  it 
would  not  submit  to  any  further  encroachments 
and  dictation,  a  battle  between  it  and  the  m- 
paratists  would  have  to  be  fought,  the  coos^ 
quences  of  which  no  one  could,  of  course,  ace*- 
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rateiy  foreseej  and  the  evils  of  which  no  one 
could  fully  apprehend.  The  Church,  however, 
was  then,  as  it  is  still,  destitute  of  statistics, 
and  Lord  Sidmoutk  undertook  to  supply  them, 
Who  were  dissenters  ?  What  were  their  nora- 
bere,  their  names,  their  various  categories 
This  was  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  had  obtained  licences  to  become 
dissenting  ministers  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
This  was  the  preliminary  proceeding.  From 
every  portion  of  every  diocese,  complaints  had 
reached  all  the  English  bishops  that  field- 
preaching,  out-of-door  preaching,  violent  and 
sectarian  preaching,  was  becoming  common  ; 
that  the  dissenters  were  bestirring  themselves 
in  every  direction ;  that  the  success  of  Napo- 
leon in  Italy  and  France,  had  encouraged  the 
enemies  to  the  National  religion  in  England; 
and  that  licences  became  much  more  frequently 
applied  for  than  in  former  years.  The  Church, 
therefore,  applied  to  the  State  for  facts;  and  the 
State,  aided  by  the  legislature,  supplied  them. 
The  civil  power  had  received  complaints  of 
another  description,  but  also  arising  out  of  the 
existence  of  dissent.  It  had  been  informed 
that  very  many  persons,  to  escape  from  bearing 


I  civil  burthens,  and  from  performing  civil  datiK, 
had  falsely  registered  themselves  as  disseDtin^ 
teachers,  and  had  thus  escaped  the  operatioa 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  double  class  of 
evils  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  Lord  Sidmootii 
moved  for  those  returns  which  so  much  an- 
noyed and  roused  the  dissenters.  If  the  clergj 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  then  organizeil, 
in  every  county,  movements  in  favour  of  soou 
wise  and  moderate  measure,  not  for  preventing 
the  free  exercise  of  conscience,  but  for  defend- 
ing the  Church  against  the  attacks  of  lbo« 
who  separated  from  her;  and  if,  instead  of  the 
bill  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  which  alarmed  some  of 
the  clergy  who  were  the  most  favourable  lo 
dissenters,  as  well  as  the  dissenters  themselves; 
and  above  all,  if  pains  had  been  taken  to  ctui- 
vince  the  Wesleyan  MethocUats  that  so  long  as 
they  would  conform  to  the  discipline  of  that 
founder,  no  attempt  woidd  be  made  to  anno; 
or  interfere  with  them,  that  triumph  overtlK 
Church  would  have  been  prevented,  which 
sectarists  afterwards  gained,  as  well  as  those 
varied  measures  since  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, inimical  to  the  National  religion.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Wesleyans  were  not  understood. 
Because  the  clergy  saw  them  springing  op 
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everywhere  in  their  parishes,  they  im^ined 
that  they  were  dissenters  and  enemies ;  where- 
as, if  attempts  had  been  made  to  incorporate 
them  with  the  Church,  nothing  would  then 
have  been  less  difficult.  Alas  !  this  question 
of  the  Wesleyans  has  always  been  misunder- 
stood, and  never  been  grappled  with,  till,  at 
length,  that  mighty  body  exists  separate  and 
distinct  from  a  Church,  of  which  all  ought  to 
have  been  members.  The  fate  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Bill  did  not  astonish  Mr.  Herbert.  All 
the  truth  was  on  one  side,  the  Church  ;  but  all 
the  declamation  was  on  the  side  of  dissent. 
No  trouble  was  taken,  either  by  clergy  or 
Church  laity,  to  pass  the  bill ;  but  every  vfea- 
pon  was  set  to  work,  however  unhallowed  and 
worldly,  to  secure  its  rejection.  Meetings,  pe- 
titions, resolutions,  pamphlets,  were  all  signed, 
held,  and  circulated,  whilst  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  left  the  bill  to  its  fate,  and 
sought  neither  to  improve,  change,  or  support 
it.  The  bill  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  rejected, 
was,  in  that  form,  and  to  that  extent,  objec- 
tionable ;  but  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Dr. 
Pretyman,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  well  as  some 
others,  were  right  when  they  said  and  felt,  that 
that  waa  the  moment  to  prevent  by  wise  and 
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I,  energetic  tut  mild  raeasores,  the  spread  uf 
dissent.  A  large  body  of  old  Nonconforumts 
|>rere  then  living,  who  were  averse  to  the  nc* 

ihools  of  zealous,  but  blind  and  weak-minttei 
dissenters,  and  would  have  aided  in  any  mes* 
Bure  which  could  have  secured  to  their  bodia 
a  better  race  of  teachers.  This  was  all  thai 
was  really  required.  The  Church  had  uotbiug 
to  fear  from  the  descendants  of  Howe,  Baxter, 
Doddridge,  and  Watts,  but  only  from  the  risinj 
Beets  springing  from  seminaries  of  half-bl- 
eated Independents.  If,  instead  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Bill,  a  measure  had  been  brought  ii 
for  founding  a  permanent  Board  of  Z)issetttiia 
Commissioners,  to  examine  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  office  of  ministers  of  their  om 
body,  the  members  of  such  Board  to  have  beea 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  all  vacancie* 
filled  up  by  it  as  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
Bion  died  off  or  resigned ;  if  those  member! 
had  been  well  selected  and  salaried  for  the 
execution  of  their  duties;  and  if  the  bill  had 
provided  that  no  person  should  thereafter  lie 
sntitled  to  preach  or  teach  who  liad  not  beea 
examined,  and  procured  a  certificate  of  his 
iptitude  and  qualifications,  from  the  head  Dift- 

inting  Board ;  a  modest,  loyal,  bumble,  well- 
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instructed  race  of  dissenting  teachers  would 
have  been  formed,  who  would,  indeed,  have 
remained  Nonconformists,  but  would  not  have 
resembled  the  majority  of  the  present  dissent- 
ing ministers  in  their  violent  and  unchristian 
attacks  on  the  National  faith. 

The  history  of  Lord  Sidraouth's  Bill  has  never 
been  fairly  written.  The  dissenters  have  not 
written  it  fairly,  because  they  only  viewed  it  as  a 
measure  unfavourable  to  their  unrestrained  li- 
berty of  thought  and  action  against  the  Church. 
And  Episcopalians  have  not  written  it  at  all, 
because  all  the  official  documents,  both  of  the 
Church  and  State,  which  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, have  not  come  under  the  examination 
of  any  modern  historian.  Of  this  measure  it  may 
however  be  said,  that  it  originated  with  those 
who  were  on  the  one  hand  the  best  informed  as 
to  dissenting  pretensions,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  most  anxious  to  steer  a  middle  and  safe 
couise  between  bigotry  and  latitudinarianism. 
The  failure  of  the  measure  was  an  incalculable 
evil,  not  because  the  bill  was  either  wise  or 
perfect,  but  because  its  defeat  led  to  the  in- 
tolerable and  factious  measures  afterwards  de- 
manded, and  even  passed.  The  failure  was  to 
be  attributed:    1st,  To  the  ignorance  of  the 
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public  mind  generally  as  to  the  objects  aitl 
operations  of  dissenterg,  and  especially  ofAtir 
chiefs;  '2nd,  To  misapprehensions  on  the  pet 
of  the  public,  as  to  the  real  objects  proposed 
by  the  bill ;  3rd,  To  a  want  of  ener^and  ml 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  EstablishmeDt; 
4th,  To  a  aeries  of  false  statements  published 
by  the  dissenters,  and  which  obtained  genml 
credence ;  5th,  To  prodigious  efforts  on  the  put 
of  the  dissenting  committees  in  London;  6d^ 
To  want  of  support  to  the  measure  on  the  pMl 
of  the  government ;  and  7th,  To  the  unprepand 
Btate  of  almost  all  parties  for  a  measure  of  w 
decided  a  character,  since  but  few  were  await 
of  the  real  objects  proposed  to  be  accomphaheJ 
by  the  dissenters.  It  has  since  been  demon- 
strated by  facts,  that  Lord  Sidmouth  and  a  fe« 
others,  und  amongst  them  Mr.  Herbert,  we» 
but  too  well  instructed  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  then  dissenters  of  England;  and  thoM 
facts  have  also  shown  that  if  at  that  time  Btrong 
protective  measures  had  been  adopted,  the  pori- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England  would  hem 
been  yery  different  to  that  which  it  possesses  at 
the  present  moment. 

In  vain  did  Mr,  Herbert  seek  to   rouse  his 
clerical  brethren  to  a  feeling  in  favour  of  some 
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remedial  measure.  In  vain  did  he  kbour  to 
convince  them  that  dissenters  were  secretly 
aiming  for  equahty  with  the  Church,  if  not  for 
Bupremacy ;  Lord  Sidmouth  was  blamed  for 
"making  too  much  of  dissent;"  Churchmen 
aaid,  that  "  dissent  had  nothing  formidable  in 
it ; "  and  whilst  Lord  Liverpool  "  apprehended 
that  passing  such  a  measure  would  produce 
much  mischief,"  the  then  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the 
number  of  sheets  of  parchment,  called  petitions, 
which  were  got  up  to  alann  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament,  No  one  proposed  another,  or 
a  milder  measure;  no  one  came  forward  to 
meet  vast  and  prodigious  evils;  but  the  bill 
was  thrown  out,  and  the  voluntary  principle 
triumphed.  When  the  measure  was  rejected, 
and  when  dissent  assumed  everywhere  the  tone 
and  language  of  faction  and  discontent,  the 
clergy  in  the  country  parishes  felt  sore  and 
annoyed,  and  some  of  them  sought,  by  enforc- 
ing the  terms  of  the  Conrenticle  Act,  to  revenge 
themselves  tor  recent  defeat.  But  such  con- 
duct was  both  tardy  and  unwise ;  and  the  dis- 
senters obtained  a  bill  which  virtually  exempted 
their  ministers  from  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  admitted   as  a  riykt   unlimited 
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istrationof  dissenting  meeting-houses,' 

placing  conventicles   on  the   same  fool 

chapels  of  ease,  and  which  not  only 

but  really  sanctioned  the  principle  of 

tion.     The  moment  selected  by  Lord  Siili 

for  proposing  his  measure  showed  that 

well  informed  as  to  the  varied  movemi 

the  dissenting  body;  for  from  1812  to  i 

^tent  period,    the  dissenters    have    in' 

■  acted  towards  the  Church  in  a  spirit  of 

f  «on,  and  have   no  longer    souglit   to 

their  vehement  and  continued  hostihty.   IF, 

the  period  just  referred  to.  Churchmen  had  Aw 

their  duty,  some  measure  would   have  pa6«4 

which,  whilst  it  would  have  secured  to  diBMB* 

ters  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of  conscieiicf> 

would  have   preserved  the   country  from  Ik 

b  evils  of  a  political  and  multiform  dissent. 

I       Besides  performing  with  zeal   and  affectioa 

I    hia  varied  parochial  duties  as   an   active  and 

laborious  minister  of  the  Established  Church, 

Mr.  Herbert  also  supported  her  journals  by  hi* 

pen,  defended  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 

reviews,   and   engaged   heart  and   soul 

questions  which  affected  her  glory,  usefi 

r  uid  evangelical  character.     Belonging 

K<me  party  in  the  Church,  but  loving  a) 
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Christians  in  that  communion,  whatever  were 
the  diversity  of  opinions  they  held  on  secondary 
points,  he  never  forg;ot  that  he  was  a  Church- 
man ;  that  he  owed  his  allegiance  to  her  consti- 
tution, hierarchy,  disciphne,  creeds,  liturgy, 
and  worship;  and  whilst  he  aimed  at  the 
f  svaviter  in  modo,"  he  could,  when  necessarj', 
mplify  the  "/oriiiCT- tn  re."  At  many  periods 
of  his  long  and  valuable  life  he  was  called  on 
ko  put  in  practice  this  portion  of  his  character, 
Ijlut  never  was  his  firmnesa  more  exemplified 
(than  on  the  following  important  occasion. 
|.  In  the  London  parish  where  Mr.  Herbert 
pfficiated  from  1810  to  1818,  he  had,  amongst 
itother  evils,  to  contend  with  a.  dissenting  church- 
|War<^.  Wealthy,  vulgar,  impertinent,  cun- 
ining,  and  possessed  of  that  low  wit  which  dis- 
I  regards  persons,  dignities,  and  positions,  when 
,it  seeks  to  gratify  its  love  of  jokes  at  all  that 
is  conservative,  ancient,  respectable,  or  vener- 
able, Mr.  Prosser  was  the  heau  ideal  of  a 
sectarian  layman.  A  silversmith  by  trade,  he 
had  gained  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune  by 
foreign  speculations,  and  had  contrived  to  retire 
at  fifty  years  of  age  on  a  fortune  which  was 
larger  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
straight-forward  tradesman.  Mr.  ProsBer  was 
2fi2 
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telected  as    the  parish    churchwards  by  i 

Ffectious  majority  of  five  at  an  Baster  restpr, 

not  for  his  love  of  the  Church,  but  for  to 

avereion  to  the  ERtabliBhment ;   and  in  relnra 

for  this  (!oiQplimeiit  to  sectarianism,  he  pto- 

I  niised  "  that  he  would  soon  show  the  ttcW 

l^nd  his  curate  what  it  was  to  have  a  vipitst 

•and  decided  churchwarden."  Mr.  Herbert  beatd 

I  with    attention,    but    without    displaying  snj 

I  emotion,  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Prosaer.    hi 

he  had  always  done  his  duty,  he  had  nothiie 

to  apprehend  from   one,   who   was    not  viif 

ignorant  but  impatient — impatient  for  pows. 

and  restless  for  office,  and  who  would  bedfr 

able  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  aversion  to  tlie 

Church,  either  dignity  or  wisdom. 

"  My  name  ia  William  Prosser,  Etquin" 
said  tlie  little  ex-silversmith  as  he  walked  into 
the  front  parlour  of  the  rectory  on  the  Terr 
next  morning ;  "  I  am  appointed  to  the  impw 
tant  post  in  this  parish,  Sir,  of  churchwarden, 
and  I  am  resolved  to  dischai^e  those  dutia 
without  fear,  affection,  or  malice.  IhavecalW 
on  you,  Sir,  to  beg  you  will  communicate  these 
facts  to  the  rector,  as  well  as  to  make  you  w 
quaiuted  with  them  yourself.  I  have  no  wisi 
to  interfere  with  you,  Sir,  in  the  religiotu  part 
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of  your  functions,  but  on  all  other  matters  my 
fellow-pariBhi oners  have  relied  on  me  for  my 
zealous  watchfiilness,  and  they  will  not  rely  in 
vain." 

Mr.  Herbert  beheld  before  him  a  bttia  man, 
about  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  accoutered  in 
a  blue  coat,  with  best  gilt  buttons,  a  white 
waistcoat,  buckskin  breeches,  top-boots,  a  well- 
powdered  but  small  and  insignificant  head,  but 
a.  coat  collar  over  which  swept  a  pit/tail.  Hia 
rotundity  bore  no  proportion  to  his  height,  for 
he  waa  distinguished  for  his  embonpoint,  and 
vulgarity  but  cleverness  were  its  accompani- 
ments. Mr.  Herbert  eyed  him  with  a  look  of 
Burprise,  and  said, 

"  Ab !  so  you  are  Mr.  Prosser — the  new 
churchwa,rden — ^very  good,  Sir;  I  hope  we  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  each  other." 

Mr.  Prosser  was  evidently  disappointed.  He 
hoped  either  for  reproach  or  submission,  for  a 
scolding  or  for  some  proof  that  Mr.  Herbert 
was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  man  who  was  then  in  his  pre- 
sence: but  he  had  neither  reproach  nor  sub- 
mission; neither  a  scolding  nor  obeisance;  and 
William  Prosser,  Esquire,  was  deeply  annoyed. 

"  It  is  my    intention,   Sir,   to    institute   a 
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narrow  investigation  into  the  revenues  of  tk 
rectory;  into  the  endowments  of  the  psnah; 
into  the  tithes,  church-rates,  and  Easter  offw 
ings ;  fees  for  christenings,  marriages,  uui 
burials ;  into  the  church  charities,  the  paiiili 
chanties,  the  parochial  schools ;  and,  in  ooe 
word,  into  every  thing." 

"  Indeed,  Sh,"  replied  Mr.  Herbert,  with 
chilling  irony;  "but  you  have  not  mentiond 
into  the  destitute  state  of  the  parish,  as  to 
churches,  the  deplorable  want  of  church-rooiu, 
the  overpowering  duties  devolving  on  the  a- 
rates,  the  &ad  state  of  dilapidation  of  out 
central  church,  the  ruinous  condition  of  ou 
parish  vaults,  the  indispensable  necessity  Sa 
increasing  our  pariah  church-yard,  the  want  W 
have  of  a  new  church  clock,  the  bad  state  tt 
our  belfry,  and  the  meagre  allowance  made  to 
our  afternoon  lecturer.  A  little  attention  no 
your  part  to  these  topics  may  be  very  service- 
able, Mr.  Churchwarden." 

"  All  this  is  no  business  of  mine,  Sir,"  edd 
Mr.  Prosser,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  bad 
just  consulted  the  vestry  clerk,  as  to  what 
were  his  duties,  and  who  had  been 
informed  as  himself;  "  I  know  my  dutii 
knowing  will  perform  them," 
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"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  yon,  Mr. 
Prosser,  in  making  you  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  you  appear  to  be  at  present,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Herbert,  dryly,  "  it  will  afford  me 
much  pleasure." 

"  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  trou- 
ble you,  Mr.  Curate,  on  that  head,  for  my 
friend  Mr.  Cutts  is  well  versed  in  these  mat- 
ters; and,  besides  which,  t  am  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Lackington,  the  great  man  at  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  and  a  most  zealous  friend  of 
all  dissenters." 

"  An  admirable  eulogium  on  your  friend," 
replied  Mr,  Herbert,  with  a  sang-froid  which 
disturbed  his  antagonist ;  "  but  do  dissent- 
ing deacons  consult  Church  authorities,  Mr. 
Churchwarden  ?" 

This  was  too  home  a  thrust  even  for  poor 
Mr.  Prosser  not  to  comprehend,  and  he  grew 
"  fractious." 

"  I  shall  begin  with  the  mortuary  and  other 
fees,"  said  Mr,  Prosser.  "  Indeed!"  retorted 
Mr.  Herbert ;  and  the  new  churchwarden  re- 
treated. 

When  the  churchwarden  had  gone  through 
all  the  prehminaries  to  office,  he  entered  on 
what  he  styled  "  his  arduous  and  important 
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[  Barrow  investigation  into  the  revennes  of  the 

'  i€!Ctory;  into  the  endowments  of  the  paiish; 

[  into  the  tithes,  church-rates,  and  Easter  oBa- 
;    fees    for  christening's,    marriages,  wul 

1  burials;  into  the  church  charities,  the  pan^ 

I   charities,  the  parochial  schools ;  and,  in  one 

*  word,  iuto  every  thing." 

'  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Herbert,  wiA 
chilling  irony;  "but  you  have  not  mentioned 
into  the  destitute  state  of  the  parish,  at  I* 
churches,  the  deplorable  want  of  church-roOB, 
the  overpowering  duties  devolving  on  the  ci- 

I  rates,  the  sad  state  of  dilapidation  of  oat 
central  church,  the  ruinous  condition  of  <M 
parish  vaults,  the  indispensable  necessity  fbr 
increasing  our  parish  church-yard,  the  wantvt 
have  of  a  new  church  clock,  the  bad  state  sf 
our  belfry,  and  the  meagre  allowance  made  W 
afternoon  lecturer.    A  little   attention  on 

'  your  part  to  these  topics  may  be  very  service- 

I  able,  Mr.  Churchwarden." 

'  All  this  is  no  business  of  mine.  Sir,"  said 
Mr.  Prosser,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 

I  just  consulted   the   vestry  clerk,  as    to  what 
!   his   duties,  and  who  had   been   as  iJl- 

'  informed  as  himself;  "  I  know  my  duties,  and 
knowing  will  perform  them." 
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"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  yon,  Mr, 
'  Prosser,  in  making  you  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  you  appear  to  be  at  present,"  an- 
swered Mr,  Herbert,  dryly,  "  it  will  afford  me 
much  pleasure." 

"  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  trou- 
ble you,  Mr.  Curate,  on  that  head,  for  my 
friend  Mr.  Cutts  is  well  versed  in  these  mat- 
ters; and,  besides  which,  I  am  a  friend  of 
Dr,  Lackington,  the  great  man  at  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  and  a  most  zealous  friend  of 
all  dissenters." 

"  An  admirable  eulogium  on  your  friend," 
replied  Mr.  Herbert,  with  a  sang-froid  which 
disturbed  his  antagonist ;  "  but  do  dissent- 
ing deacons  consult  Church  authorities,  Mr. 
Churchwarden  ?" 

This  was  too  home  a  thrust  even  for  poor 
Mr.  Prosser  not  to  comprehend,  and  he  grew 
"  fractious." 

"  I  shall  begin  with  the  mortuary  and  other 
fees,"  said  Mr.  Prosser.  "  Indeed!"  retorted 
Mr.  Herbert ;  and  the  new  churchwarden  re- 
treated. 

When  the  churchwarden  had  gone  through 
all  the  preliminaries  to  office,  he  entered  on 
what  he  styled  "  his  arduous  and  important 
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narrow  investigation  into  the  revenues  of  the 
rectory ;  into  the  endowments  of  the  parish; 
into  the  tithes,  church-rates,  and  Easter  ofo- 
ings ;  fees  for  chiistenings,  marriages,  and 
burials ;  into  the  church  charities,  the  pariili 
charities,  the  parochial  schools ;  and,  in  ok 
word,  into  every  thing." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Herbert,  wA 
chilling  irony;  "but  you  have  not  mentiiKMi 
into  the  destitute  state  of  the  parish,  u  tt 
churches,  the  deplorable  want  of  churcb-rooo, 
the  overpowering  duties  devolving  on  the  «■ 
rates,  the  sad  state  of  dilapidation  of  on 
central  church,  the  ruinous  condition  of  en> 
parish  vaults,  the  indispensable  necessity  far 
increasing  our  parish  church-yard,  tbe  want  m 
have  of  a  new  church  clock,  tlie  bad  state  rf 
our  belfry,  and  the  meagre  allowance  madetg 
our  afternoon  lecturer.  A  little  attention  on 
your  part  to  these  topics  may  be  very  service- 
able, Mr.  Churchwarden." 

"  All  this  is  no  business  of  mine.  Sir,"  said 
Mr.  Prosser,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  hid 
just  consulted  the  vestry  clerk,  as  to  what 
were  his  duties,  and  who  had  been  as  ill- 
informed  as  himself;  "  I  know  my  duties,  and 
knowing  will  perform  them," 
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"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  Mr. 
ProBser,  in  making  you  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  you  appear  to  be  at  present,"  an- 
Bwered  Mr.  Herbert,  dryly,  "  it  will  afford  me 
much  pleasure." 

"  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  trou- 
ble you,  Mr.  Curate,  on  that  head,  for  my 
I  friend  Mr,  Cutta  is  well  versed  in  these  mat- 
ters; and,  besides  which,  I  am  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Lackington,  the  great  man  at  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  and  a  most  zealous  friend  of 
<dl  dissenters." 

"  An  admirable  eulogium  on  your  friend," 
replied  Mr.  Herbert,  with  a  sang-froid  which 
disturbed  his  antagonist ;  "  but  do  dissent- 
ing deacons  consult  Church  authorities,  Mr. 
Churchwarden  ?" 

This  was  too  home  a  thrust  even  for  poor 
Mr,  Prosser  not  to  comprehend,  and  be  grew 
"  fractious." 

"  I  shall  begin  with  the  mortuary  and  other 
fees,"  said  Mr.  Prosser.  "  Indeed!"  retorted 
Mr,  Herbert ;  and  the  new  churchwarden  re- 
treated. 

When  the  churchwarden  had  gone  through 
all  the  preliminaries  to  office,  he  entered  on 
what   he  styled  "  his  arduous  and  important 
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narrow  investigation  into  the  revenues  of  ihe 
rectory;  into  tbe  endowments  of  the  paiid; 
into  the  tithes,  church-rates,  and  Easter  ofer- 
ings ;  fees  for  christenings,  marriages,  smi 
burials;  into  the  church  charities,  the  parisii 
charities,  the  parochial  schools  ;  aJid,  in  ok 
word,  into  every  thing."' 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Herbert,  wili 
chilling  irony;  "but  you  have  not  mentionsi 
into  the  destitute  state  of  the  parish,  as  In 
churches,  the  deplorable  want  of  church-rooo, 
the  overpowering  duties  devolving  on  the  a- 
rates,  the  sad  state  of  dilapidation  of  oo 
central  church,  the  ruinous  condition  of  m 
parish  vaults,  the  indispensable  necessity  f« 
increasing  our  parish  church-yard,  the  want  wf 
have  oi'  a  new  church  clock,  the  bad  state  of 
our  belfry,  and  the  meagre  allowance  madeu 
our  aflernoon  lecturer.  A  little  attention  oo 
your  part  to  these  topics  may  be  very  servicfr 
able,  Mr.  Churchwarden." 

"  All  this  is  no  business  of  mine.  Sir,"  aiid 
Mr.  Frosser,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
just  consulted  the  vestry  clerk,  as  to  what 
were  his  duties,  and  who  had  been  as  ill- 
informed  as  himself;  "  I  know  my  duties,  aix! 
knowing  will  perform  them." 
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"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  yon,  Mr. 
ProBser,  ia  making  you  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  yoa  appear  to  be  at  present,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Herbert,  dryly,  "  it  will  aiFord  me 
much  pleasure." 

"  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  trou- 
ble you,  Mr.  Curate,  on  that  head,  for  my 
friend  Mr.  Cutts  is  well  versed  in  these  mat- 
ters; and,  besides  which,  I  am  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Lackington,  the  great  man  at  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  and  a  moat  zealous  friend  of 
all  dissenters." 

"  An  admirable  eulogium  on  your  friend," 
replied  Mr.  Herbert,  with  a  sang-froid  which 
disturbed  his  antagonist ;  "  but  do  dissent- 
ing deacons  consult  Church  authorities,  Mr. 
Churchwarden  V 

This  was  too  home  a  thrust  even  for  poor 
Mr.  ProBser  not  to  comprehend,  and  he  grew 
"  fractious," 

"  I  shall  begin  with  the  mortuary  and  other 
fees,"  said  Mr.  Proaser.  "  Indeed!"  retorted 
Mr.  Herbert ;  and  the  new  churchwarden  re- 
treated. 

When  the  churchwarden  had  gone  through 
all  the  preliminaries  to  office,  he  entered  on 
what  he  styled  "  his  arduous  and  important 
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[  duties,"  and  began  by  getting  up  a  requiBitioi) 

r  for  a  veatry,  "  to  take  into  conHideratlon  (Ik 

I  aecessity  for  making  Bome  amendnienta  in  titf 

fees  payable  to  the  rector  for  baptisms,  trot- 

I  riages,  and  burials."     There  was  no  diffitul^ 

I  in   obtaining    the    necessary  numbvr  of  sig- 

I  natures  to  any  paper  like  this,  from  dis»eatii^ 

L  bakers,  hatters,  tailors,  and  coal-merchants  ;— 

and  so  the  vestry  was  called.  Passion,  ho  were, 

I    was  defeated  by  reason,  violence  by  ar^ment, 

I    and  revolt  by  finnness,  and  Mr,  Cburcbwardoi 

I    Prosser  wholly  failed  in  his  first  niancenvre. 

"  I  never   see   you   at   church,"    said  Ml 

Herbert,  with  more  than  usual  seriousneas,  to 

Churchwarden  Prosser,  when  the  latter  callid 

to  announce  to  him  bis  intention  of  exanunia| 

the  sacramental  plate,  parochial  registers,  and 

accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  Ihe 

sacramental  ofleringa  at  the  communion-table; 

"  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add.  Sir,  that  I  can 

have  no  official  communications  with  acAtircA- 

warden,  who  neglects  the  ritual  of  his  CKurek, 

disregards  the  Rubric,  is  in  a  state   of  oppi>- 

sition  to  her  laws,  and  lives   estranged  froio 

her  altar.     I   hope,    Mr.  Prosser,  that   these 

things  will  be  speedily  corrected,  and 

ecclesiastical  discipline  will  become  nei 
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"  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  indeed,"  repeated 
Mr.  Prosser ;  "  ecclesiastical  nonsense.  Do 
you  think,  Mr.  Curate,  that  I  care  for  your 
Church  courts'one  pin'a  head  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  any  man  can  be  made  to  attend  a  parish 
church  against  his  conscience  ?  I  have  the 
honour,  Sir,  to  be  aProtestant  dissenter,  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  denomination,  and  do  you 
suppose  I  would  lose  my  time,  and  violate  my 
conscience,  in  attending  at  your  church,  when 
I  can  hear  the  Gospel  preaclied  by  my  pastor, 
Mr.  Milldew  ?  No,  Sir;  I  am  churchwarden, 
because  I  am  warden  of  the  ckwch,  but 
Dothing  further;  and  you  will  never  see  me  at 
your  communion-table,  or  in  the  church- 
warden's pew,  except  when  charity  sermons 
shall  be  preached  for  Lancasterian  schools,  or 
for  other  such  objects  as  my  conscience  may 
approve." 

"  The  law,  Mr.  Prosser,  the  law  of  the  land, 
requires  your  attendance  at  the  parish  church, 
and  you  must  resign  an  office  which,  as  a 
dissenter,  you  have  no  right  to  fill,  or  you 
must  conform  to  the  laws  of  a  Church,  whose 
interests  you  have  promised  to  defend." 

"  I  shall  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
Mr.  Curate,"  retorted  the  dissenting  church- 
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I  warden;  "  bnt  if  any  attempt  of  thatdescrip- 

I  tion  should  be  made,  shall  apply  to  the  nen 

1  society  for  protecting  religious  liberty,  and  il 

I  will  defend  my  rights,  without  fee  or  reniu- 

I  neration."     So  the  parties  separated,  and  Mr 

I  Prosser  sent  in  his  "  case''  to  the  committK 

rThe  "  case"  stated,  that   Mr.  ProsBer  wa»  i 

I  conscientious  dissenter ;  that  he   had   acceptoi 

I  the  post  of  cAurcAwarden,  to  which  his  fellow 

I  parishioners  had  appointed  him  ;  that  he  hti 

1  resolved   "  to  sweep   out  the  augean  stable; 

[  (hat,  in  the  exercise  of  his  arduous  duties,  ht 

I  had   experienced    much   opposition   from  the 

curate,  acting,  no  doubt,  under  the  advice  uf 

the  rector ;  and  that  as  he  was  now  threatenal 

with  pains  and  penalties,  if  he  did  not  attend 

the  parish  church,  he  applied  to  the  committee 

for    advice    and   protection."     At    the    neit 

monthly  meeting  the  committee  resolved, 

"  Tliat  this  comnuttee,  feeling  more  than  ever,  th 
necessity  for  protecting  all  classes  from  cleriol 
domination  and  magisterial  oppreesion,  does  no! 
hesitate  to  assure  William  ProBser,  Esq.,  one  of  die 

churchwardens  of  the  pariah  of  ,  that  mart 

joyfully  will  it  defend  him  against  anj'  attempt) 
which  may  be  made  to  enforce  an  obsolete  and  into- 
lerant  law,  requiring  Ub  attendance  at  the  pwM 
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church;  that  it  has  heard  with  feelings  of  indig- 
nation and  hoTTor,  that  any  attempt  to  revive  such  a 
law  should  now  be  threatened ;  that  it  counsels  him 
by  no  meana  to  resign  his  post  of  churchwarden, 
and  on  no  account  to  attend  at  the  parish  church,  but 
in  hia  own  person  to  try  the  question  with  an  usurp- 
ing and  intolerant  State  rehgion,  whether  a  Pro- 
testant dissenter,  because  nominated  a  cAarcAwarden, 
is  really  compellable  to  attend  at  the  church,  whose 
affairs  he  is  appointed  to  conduct ;  and,  finally,  that 
if  Buch  attempt  shall  be  made,  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Lackington,  the  honest  and  uncompromising  friend 
of  all  disseatera,  be  taken  without  delay." 

"  There,  Mr.  Curate,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  asked  Mr.  Prosser,  at  a  vestry  meeting 
summoned  to  make  a  poor-rate  for  the  parish ; 
"and  now,  after  the  resolution  of  the  committee 
of  religious  liberty,  /  defy  all  your  threats,  and 
am  prepared  for  all  your  measures." 

Mr.  Herbert  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  pro- 
voked into  either  an  unkind  speech  or  action ; 
but  as  the  dissenting  churchwarden,  in  the 
sequel,  sought  to  injm'e  the  Church,  disturb 
the  clergy,  made  false  reports  to  both  rector 
and  bishop,  and  laboured  to  introduce  the  vo- 
luntary principle  into  the  Church  of  England, 
he  took  the  necessary  steps  for  silencing  his 
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elamour,  reproving  his  inattention,  punishbg 
hit)  disobedieace  both  to  civil  and  canon  Uk, 
and  finally  caused  him  to  be  suspended  in  the 
execution,  or  rather  non-execution  of  his  dn- 
ties.  Eventually  "  the  Society  "  was  defeated, 
the  dissenters  were  taught  that  the  Church  has 
a  discipline  which  cannot  be  disregarded  with 
impunity,  and  a  new  churchwarden  was  elected, 
who  remembered  the  importance  of  his  office, 
and  the  duty  he  owed  to  that  Church  of  wliidi 
he  had  the  privilege  and  honour  of  being  a 
pious  as  well  as  enlightened  member.  Suchn- 
Hults  may  always  be  anticipated  when  the  clergr 
are  faithtui  to  themselves,  and  to  the  laws  ajul 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  which  tliey  «» 
members. 

The  year  1819  was  one  of  a  most  painful  nnd 
depressing  character  to  Mr.  Herbert.  Domestic 
afflictions  liad  seldom  assailed  him ;  and  no  one 
felt  more  grateful  than  he  did,  for  the  healthW 
peace  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Two  childreo 
had  been  the  fruit  of  his  marriage ;  and  thar 
habits,  attainments,  and  principles  had  been  to 
him  sources  of  unbounded  joy.  True  religion 
had  sanctified  all  their  pleasures,  abundiintiT 
supplied  the  lack  of  many  a  temporal  need,  ami 
sweetened  those  endearing  associations  whidi 
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are  .among  the  best  and  most  hallowed  of  our 
being.  Though  married  somewhat  later  in  life 
than  is  ordinarily  desirable  for  a  member  of 
the  clerical  profession,  his  heart  had  found  all 
it  desired  in  the  affectionate  and  sweet  con- 
verse of  one,  who  owed  her  conversion  to  the 
instrumentality  of  the  being  whose  wife  she 
afterwards  became,  and  who  added  to  her  filial, 
conjugal,  and  domestic  virtues,  the  ornaments 
and  graces  of  a  sincere  Chnstian.  Attached  to 
the  Church,  informed  as  to  her  ritual,  offices, 
doctrines,  and  duties,  she  visited  the  sick,  in- 
structed the  ignorant,  relieved  the  wretched, 
and  carried  into  every  society,  as  into  every 
cabin,  the  odour  of  a  pure  and  vital  godliness, 
Her's  was  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
rejoicing  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoicing  in  the 
truth.  But  the  past  was  gone :  sad  sickness 
now  pallied  her  cheeks — hectic  flushes  now 
spoke  of  disease;  whilst  pain  withered  her 
frame,  and  reminded  her  that  she  also  must 
gather  up  her  feet  and  be  counted  with  the 
dead.  Yes,  with  the  dead !  This  was  death, 
or  nearly  so,  to  Mr.  Herbert  himself;  and  when 
her  last  words  met  his  ears,  "  I  die  in  peace," 
and  her  last  breath  met  his  fevered  and  trem- 
bling lips,  he  forgot  all  the  years  of  joy  the 
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elamour,  reproving  his  inattention,  punishiiu; 
luB  disobedience  both  to  civil  and  canon  liw, 
«nd  6nally  caused  him  to  be  suspended  in  dw 
execution,  or  rather  non-execution  of  his  clo- 
ties.  Eventually  "  the  Society  "  was  defcawA 
the  dissenters  were  taught  that  the  Church  hai 
a  discipline  which  cannot  be  disregarded  with 
impunity,  and  a  new  churchwarden  was  elected, 
who  remembered  the  importance  of  his  officf, 
and  the  duty  he  owed  to  that  Church  of  which 
he  had  the  privilege  and  honour  of  being » 
pious  as  well  as  enlightened  member.  Such  re- 
sults may  always  be  anticipated  when  the  cieigi 
are  faithful  to  themselves,  and  to  the  laws  vd 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  which  they  tn 
members. 

The  year  1819  was  one  of  a  moat  painfiil  aod 
depressing  character  to  Mr. Herbert,  Domestic 
afflictions  had  seldom  assailed  him  ;  and  no  one 
felt  more  grateful  than  he  did,  for  the  healtliaod 
peace  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Two  children 
had  been  the  fruit  of  his  marriage ;  and  ther 
habits,  attainments,  and  principles  had  been  la 
him  sources  of  unbounded  joy.  True  religion 
had  sanctified  all  their  pleasures,  abundantly 
supplied  the  lack  of  many  a  temporal  need,  and 
sweetened  those  endearing  associations  which 
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are  .amoog  the  best  and  most  hallowed  of  our 
being.  Though  married  eomewhat  later  in  life 
than  is  ordinarily  desirable  for  a  member  of 
the  clerical  profession,  his  heart  had  found  all 
it  desired  in  the  affectionate  and  sweet  con- 
verse of  one,  who  owed  her  conversion  to  the 
instrumentahty  of  the  being  whose  wife  she 
afterwards  became,  and  who  added  to  her  filial, 
conjugal,  and  domestic  virtues,  the  ornaments 
and  graces  of  a  sincere  Cl\ristian.  Attached  to 
the  Church,  informed  as  to  her  ritual,  offices, 
doctrines,  and  duties,  she  visited  the  sick,  in- 
structed the  ignorant,  relieved  the  wretched, 
and  earned  into  every  society,  as  into  every 
cabin,  the  odour  of  a  pure  and  vital  godliness. 
Her's  was  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
rejoicing  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoicing  in  the 
truth.  But  the  past  was  gone:  sad  sictneas 
now  pallied  her  cheeks — hectic  flushes  now 
spoke  of  disease;  whilst  pain  withered  her 
frame,  and  reminded  her  that  she  also  must 
gather  up  her  feet  and"  be  counted  with  the 
dead.  Yes,  with  the  dead !  This  was  death, 
or  nearly  so,  to  Mr.  Herbert  himself;  and  when 
ber  last  words  met  his  ears,  "  I  die  in  peace," 
and  her  last  breath  met  his  fevered  and  trem- 
bling lips,  he  forgot  all  the  years  of  joy  the 
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I  of  the  anniversary  of  his  eightieth  birlh-dBv; 
"  and  as  I  retrace  my  steps  through  all  the 
changeful  ways  of  my  past  life,  I  can  truly  und 
thankfully  exclaim,  '  Surely  goodness  anil  mwcj 
have  foUowed  me  all  tlie  days  of  my  life."  even 
when  most  perplexed,  most  sad,  most  cast  down, 
most  tempted,  and  most  tried ;  and  now  I  cu 
add,  with  the Pgalmist,  'and  I  will  dwell  biln 
house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.'  "  There  was  a  rtli 
and  beautiful  expression  of  devotion  and  beart- 
thankfiilness  observable  in  his  aspect,  tone, 
manner,  and  attitude,  as  he  said  this ;  and  Im 

I  pious  fervour  spread  a  genial  and  glowing  iDflo- 
e  over  all  assembled.   His  children  and  /A« 

I  children  had  arrived  to  spend  a  few  days  with 

,  the  vicar,  and  holy  festivity  and  godly  mini 
pervaded  the  whole  scene. 

"  I  have  now  been  a  minister  of  the  Church," 
he  said,  "  for  a  period  of  fifty-five  years ;  and 
oh  !  how  thankfully  do  I  declare  that  I  rejoitt 
most  exceedingly  at  my  long  connection  with 
her.  I  bless  God  for  her  existence,  for  bff 
unity,  for  her  constitution,  lor  her  hierarchy, 
for  her  doctrines,  for  her  discipline,  for  her 
ordinances  and  sacraments,  for  her  ritual,  fa 
her  laws,  for  her  courts,  for  her  templei) 
for  her  cathedrals,  for  her  apostolical  succefr- 
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sion  of  ordained  ministers,  for  her  church 
societies,  for  church  officers,  for  prayer-books 
and  homilies,  for  church  fathers  and  church 
influence,  and  for  church  principles,  embodied 
in  the  Word  of  God,  and  developed  in  church 
books,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers, 
and,  above  all,  IE  bless  God  for  myself,  that  I 
possess  the  smallest  spark  of  grace  and  the 
least  hope  of  glory." 

Such  a  moment  appeared  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  a  conversation  "  on  the  Church"  with 
one,  who  was  evidently  approaching  the  happy 
exchange  of  the  church  militant,  for  the  church 
triumphant.  He  knew  the  Church  well ;  and 
he  loved  her  as  he  knew  her.  But  it  was  an 
intellectual  and  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
love.  He  had  studied  the  Church,  her  early 
history,  the  practical,  the  social,  the  parochial 
bearings  of  her  institutions,  and  how  valuable 
was  the  opinion  of  such  a  man,  at  a  moment 
when,  reviewing  from  the  borders  of  the  grave 
his  past  connection  with  her,  he  could  rejoice 
thereat  with  unfeigned  joy,  and,  with  a  lively 
hope  and  well-grounded  assurance,  could  ex- 
claim, "  The  Church  of  Christ  in  England,  Sir, 
was  founded  at  Calvary,  at  the  foot  of  that 
croBs,  which  is  all  our  salvation  and  all  our 
2p 
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hope,  and  after  a  long  period  of  wanderings  auf 
persecutions,  of  sorrowingB  and  snccesses,  of 
joy,  hope,  fear,  martyrdom,  error,  backslidioE, 
formality,  and  then  of  vital  godlineas  and  eno- 
getic  piety,  this  same  church  shall  find  hasH 
at  last,  and  for  ever,  in  the  eternal  Canaan,  M 
the  foot  of  the  same  cross,  but  with  an  CTer- 
living  and  glorified  Redeemer." 

Biographer.  What  ia  your  opiaion,  Sir,  irf 
the  present  state  (in  1830)  of  the  Church  i> 
this  country  1 

Vicar.  That  is  a  very  large  and  genenl 
question ;  but  as  we  may  never  all  meet  agM 
upon  earth,  1  will  endeavour,  b.b  brieBy  as  po^ 
sible,  to  answer  your  inquiry.  The  Church  in 
England,  Sir,  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  (rmw- 
tion.  1  do  not  speak  of  her  property,  so  ign* 
aiitly  complained  of,  when  she  is  the  poonst 
Church  (of  the  same  extent)  in  Chrts  tendon - 
but  I  speak  of  her  principles,  and  of  her  Sf 
cipline.  When  I  first  commenced  my  laboU* 
in  the  Church,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  coid- 
ness,  deadncsB,  and  formality  amongst  b" 
members  as  to  doctrines ;  but  the  principles  J 
the  clergy  were  Church  principles,  though  ■m' 
sufficiently  cared  about,  and  the  disci; 
still  kept  up  with  even  some  seTerity. 
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Whitefield,  Hervey,  Ttomaiae,  Rowland  Hili, 

Lady  Huntingdon,  and  many  others  were  in- 
etrumental  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the 
clergy  to  Church  doctrines,  and  by  degrees  the 
doctrines  preached,  have  become  wholly  apos- 
tolical. But  whilst  the  clergy  have  advanced 
ifi  their  doctrines  they  have  retrograded  in  their 
Church  principles,  the  first  of  which  is,  atten- 
tion to  the  sacraments.  From  paying  a  too 
exclusive  attention  to  sacraments,  very  little  of 
late  years  (during  the  last  thirty  years  at  any 
rate)  has  been  paid  by  any,  whether  clergy  or 
laity ;  and  whilst  our  churches  are  crowded 
with  hearers,  our  communion-tablea  are  often 
unsurrounded  by  communicants.  This  state  of 
things  cannot  last.  God  will  never  bless  a. 
Church  where  doctrines  supersede  sacraments, 
or  where  sacraments  take  the  place  of  doctrines. 
And  as  the  Church  has  in  her  constitution  a 
self-preserving  and  self-restoring  principle ; 
as  the  exercise  of  the  dormant  powers  with 
which  the  system  of  the  Church  is  instant  for 
the  healing  of  the  age,  has  only  to  be  brought 
to  bear;  there  must  and  will  be  a  reaction  in 
men's  minds  in  favour  of  Church  principles, 
which  may,  perhaps,  from  the  weakness  and 
frailty  of  man  in  his  very  best  doings,  proceed 
2f2 


I  too  far,  but  which  will  afterwards  be  softaioi 
I  down  into  a.  healthy  and  vigorous  state  gf  »!• 
I  tentioii  to  doctrines,  sacraments,  and  offico. 
In  consequence  of  the  attention  which  hu 
been  paid  by  dissenters  and  Methodists  durinc 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  to  their  "  ont' 
means  of  grace,  preaching,  a  habit  or  uB»p 
has  sprung  up  in  the  Church  of  endeavoarin^ 
to  put  down  schism  by  the  very  same  means  hj 
which  it  has  been  promoted.  This  is  not  fi 
Christ,  but  of  man.  In  many  places  what 
there  are  large  congregations  the  prayers  an 
read  slovenly.  The  sacraments  are  adminit- 
tered  coldly.  The  churches  are  crowded  W 
hear  popular  preachers ;  and  doctrine»  hsn 
taken  the  place  of  iju fie j  and  sacraments,  offiea 
and  discipline,  as  formerly  the  latter  usuT])eil 
that  of  the  former ;  and  the  Church  nwdi 
aiousing.  How  this  will  be  brought  about,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  will  be  brought  about.  A  u^ 
fashion  is  now  coming  into  vogue.  Sir,  wilb 
some  excellent  men  in  the  Church,  but  who, 
alas  !  have  forgotten  the  unity  not  only  of  tlf 
doctrines,  but  of  the  sacraments,  offices,  wo^ 
ship,  and  discipline,  and  that  is,  to  be  ratiief 
ashamed  than  otherwise  of  being  regarded  tf 
"  the "   clergy  of   "  the "   Church.      In  th«f 
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charity  towards  all  men,  and  their  love  of  win- 
ning souls,  they  really  seem  to  wish  to  be  more 
"  liberal "  than  were  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  are  rather  offended  than  otherwise  if  sus- 
pected of  being  exclusive.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir,  I  know  some  of  my  brethren,  who  seem  to 
forget  that  the  Church  is  based  on  the  Scrip- 
tures— and  ONLY  on  the  Scriptures ;  that  the 
Nicene  Creed  must  not  take  the  place  of  the 
Apostolic  Church ;  that  the  Church  is  not  the 
primary  authority  in  morals,  but  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  such  authority ;  that  the  Church  is 
Twt  the  only  medium  of  communication  with 
the  apostles,  for  we  have  their  written  testi- 
mony, which  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is 
oral ;  that  the  creed  is  not  to  take  the  place  of 
Scripture,  and  that  the  liturgies  and  formularies 
of  the  Church  are  not  to  test  scriptural  doc- 
trines, but  that  scriptural  doctrines  are  to  test 
them;  that  Christian  morals  should  be  grounded 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  on 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church ;  that  supersti- 
tion is  not  really  better  than  indifference  or 
fanaticism — since  God  looks  at  the  heart,  and 
when  forms  are  substituted  for  faith,  he  is  dis- 
gatiafied  and  angry;  that  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture' of  Christian  ethics  does  not  rest  on  the 
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^^^1  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper;  and  thlt 
^^^F  whilst  Baptism  is  spoken  of  as  a  sacred,  scleas,  I 
I  and  binding  ordinance,  which  has  of  latejreu  j 

I  been   awfully   neglected    botli  by   clergy  oi 

I laity,  yet  that  "  the   scripture    which  affimi 

^^^L  that  he  that  believ-eth  and  is  baptized  shall  te 
^^^B  saved,"  does  not  affirm  that  he  that  is  >u>(bg]»- 
^^^r  tized,  but  only  that  he  who  believeth  not,  sbiH 
I  be  damned.     On  the  other  hand,  the  levellin; 

dogmas  of  the  revolutionary  school  in  Eurojit 
the  infidel  phUoso'phy  (impiously  so  called]  of 
the  great  unbelievers  of  the  last  century,  tV 
spread  of  a  love  of  novelty,  a  curious  deairetn 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  providence  and  giW 
an  aversion  to  restraint  and  authority,  and  tbr 
erection  of  the  private  judgment  of  man  tlU 
the  place  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  hM 
rendered  men  seekers  after  systems,  insteftdtf 
obeyers  and  practisers  of  the  Gospel,  and  haB 
led  to  dissent  in  its  various  forms,  from  Deto 
and  Universalism  to  Socinianiam,  Southcottias- 
ism,  and  the  various  other  "  isms  "  which  dis- 
tract the  minds  and  ruin  the  hearts  of  mtt 
All  these  sects  and  parties  unite  in  opposiif 
all  "  authority  " — and  no  one  of  them  liB 
"  hear  the  Church."  I  am  aware  that  mUf 
dissenters  are  so,  because  their  spiritual  nect^ 
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sities  were  unprovided  for  by  the  State,  but 
haviiig  become  disseotere,  they  dow  are  the 
loudest  in  their  eulogies  on  preachers  and 
preaching,  and  treat  the  sacraments  as  mere 
outward  signs,  which  they  therefore  disregard, 
or  attend  to,  at  their  pleasure. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dissenterism  in  the 
Church,  Sir,  to-day ;  and  this  must  be  got  rid 
of.  It  is  not  fi'om  God,  but  from  man.  I  will 
explain  what  I  mean.  1st,  I  mean  the  whole 
system  of  parochial  canvassings  and  elections 
of  afternoon  lecturers.  This  is  lamentable.  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  curate  of  a  parish  in 
London,  who  applied  to  become  the  lecturer. 
He  was  opposed;  the  dissenters  sought  a  can- 
didate ;  they  found  a  pious  man,  no  doubt,  but 
a  very  low  Churchman,  and  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  their  stalking-horse.  Public-houses  were 
opened  for  the  dissenting  candidate,  placards 
were  stuck  on  the  walls,  hackney-coaches  were 
hired,  speeches  and  tavern  entertainments  were 
all  resorted  to,  and  dissenterism  triumphed. 
What  a  defeat !  But,  2nd,  I  mean  the  undue, 
because  exclusive  importance  attached  to  ser- 
mons. Many  of  our  large  churches,  Sir,  are 
half  empty  of  a  Sunday  morning,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Litany,  and 
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in  the  pftrishionerB  "  drop  in,"  just  in  ttw 
the  sermon.  By  the  time  the  sermoii  be- 
gins, the  church  is  full ;  but  that  over,  the  pw 
doors  begin  to  open,  even  before  the  brac 
diction  is  pronounced.  Now,  though  by  '^ 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Christ  detemiineii » 
make  known  the  truth  of  bis  rehg'ion,  he  latt- 
bbshed  sacraments  as  evidences  of  disci  pi  eabip, 
or  as  initiatory  to  it.  These  sacraments  hint 
been  awfully  neglected;  and  there  u;*7/be,tbm 
must  be  a  reaction  in  their  favour.  I  have  oftia 
officiated  at  churches  in  large  parishes,  wierc 
so  great  has  been  the  neglect  of  the  Holt 
Communion,  that  not  forty  persons,  out  of  a 
population  of  twenty  thousand,  have  attended 
to  communicate.  Yet  the  churches  have  bea 
filled  in  these  parishes  a  bttle  before  sermon- 
time,  with  appureiitly  attentive  and  even  in- 
terested hearers.  There  is,  3rd,  a  want  of 
attention  to  catholic  antiquity.  Whilst  it  '» 
wholly  untrue  that  the  Bible  is  a  dead  letta 
without  an  interpreter,  as  some  assert;  it  tt 
also  untrue  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  betto 
understood  with  the  aid  of  tlie  writings  of  suck 
men  as  Jewel,  Hooker,  Bull,  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor ;  and  yet  more  by  those  of  St.  Augostitt. 
the  two  Clements,  Cyprian,  Ignatius,  Tertul- 
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lian,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Athanasiue,  Cyril, 
IrenEeug,  Vincent  of  Lerens,  Gennadins,  Justin 
Martyr,  Hilary,  and  Ambrose :  and  not  only 
better  understood,  but  more  appreciated  and 
loved.  There  has  been  at  difl'erent  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  England,  too  much 
and  too  little  stress  laid  on  catholic  antiquity. 
The  fault  of  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly  to 
lay  too  little.  The  primary  source  of  teaching 
was  neither  the  New  Testament  nor  the  Church, 
but  Christ  Jesus  himself,  Then  came  next  in 
order  the  apostles ;  then  the  Holy  Writings ; 
then  the  fathers;  and  then  an  established 
priesthood,  in  conjunction  with  the  canonical 
books  and  the  works  of  the  fathers.  I  admit 
that  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  traditions 
were  essential  to  the  Church  before  the  Sacred 
Writings  were  collected,  therefore  that  tradi- 
tions are  binding  now.  It  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  however,  that  the  New  Testament  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  court  of  final 
appeal;  and  that  the  catholic  fathers  are  re- 
jected by  the  Church  in  England,  whenever, 
as  in  the  case  of  praying  for  the  dead,  their 
opinions  are  opposed  to  the  decisions  of  revela- 
tion. There  is  a  4th  indication  of  dissenteriam 
in  the  Church,  and  that  is,  the  little  attention 
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IjKiiW  to  the  commands  of  the  Rubric.  Din 
r  arises,  first,  from  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
people;  and,  second,  on  the  part  of  the  clcrgj. 
The  general  Confession  should  be  aaid  devouilj 
kneeling;  so  should  the  Absolution,  the  Lord" 
Prayer,  the  collects,  and  the  smaller  prayers; 
but  how  little  is  there  of  hneeling  even  in  out 
small,  and  still  less  in  our  large  congregation*' 
The  piety  of  our  ancestors  provided  us  witt 
large  peios,  where  kneeling  was  not  only  pra^ 
ticable,  but  pleasant.  The  indifference  of  mo- 
dern days  supplies  no  adequate  room  for  tin! 
attitude  of  prostration  before  the  majesty  ami 
glory  of  God.  The  posture  of  the  body.  Sir,  if 
no  indifferent  matter  in  our  approach  to  lit 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  fitting  thati 
creature  should  approach  its  Creator  in  an  atti- 
tude of  solemn  reverence  and  devout  adoration. 
The  fathers  of  the  Church  were  not  indiiTerenl 
to  these  matters ;  and  the  sitting,  standing, 
leaning,  irreverential  postures  known  in  thee 
days,  in  too  many  of  our  churches,  have  their 
origin  in  the  unordained  and  voluntary  posi- 
tions of  dissenters.  Then  the  resp<mset  are 
not  repeated  loudly,  audibly,  and  devoutly,  w 
was  formerly  the  case,  not  only  in  the  earlio' 
periods  of  the  Church's  history,  but  even  when 
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I  first  commenced  my  duties  as  a  minister.  We 
must  get  back  to  the  old  orthodox  true  Church 
habits  of  devoutly  kneeling,  and  devoutly  re- 
sponding. Then  the  singing  of  God's  praises  in 
churches  and  chapels  must  be  more  attended  to 
than  of  late  it  hath  been .  The  true  old  Church 
custom  of  singing  a  hymn  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  and  also  of  the  evening  service,  has 
been  nearly  discontinued  in  country  parishes. 
This  is  a  wholly  unwarrantable  alteration.  In 
the  Jewish,  as  in  the  early  Christian  church, 
great  attention  was  paid  to  singing,  and  it 
formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  old  Ca- 
tholic Ritual.  This  godly  habit  of  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  by  the  congregation  must  be 
re-established,  for  the  house  of  God  is  not  less 
one  of  praise  than  of  prayer. 

The  week-day  services  of  the  Church  are 
shamefully  disregarded.  This  is  an  innovation 
which  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  It  is  not  enough 
to  attend  the  parish  church  twice  on  a  Sunday, 
and  to  neglect  it  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  Tliere  are  some  who  think  that  every 
day  in  the  week,  both  morning  and  evening, 
the  services  should  be  celebrated ;  and  the  only 
real  objection  I  have  ever  heard  to  this  prac- 
tice is,  that  the  pariEhioners  will  not  attend. 


rural  districtB,  it  !e  said,  the  people  are  too 
removed;  and  in  cities  and  towns  lliey  arc 
too  much  occupied.  But  the  customs  of  om 
old  CatholicChurch  were  undoubtedly  infeToni 
of  the  measure,  and  it  is  mournful  to  think  tlut 
whilst  the  Romish  churches  are  open  everv  dn, 
and  nearly  all  the  day,  for  prayer  and  pisife, 
our  Catholic  temples  in  the  country  are  generally 
lOpened  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  TheresbooM 
uniform  rule  in  all  parishes  in  the  king- 
iitom  as  to  Wednesday  morning  seroices,  and 
Buch  hours  should  be  fixed  on  in  each  pansh 
as  would  be  favourable  to  the  largest  attend- 
ance. The  commands  of  the  Rubric  as  to  titt 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  alM 
lamentably  neglected.  Those  who  intend  tuk 
partakers  of  the  HolyCommunion  donoNigntT; 
theirnamesto  the  minister  before  the  day;  those 
who  are  open  and  notorious  evil  hvers  "  an 
not  thus  known  beforehand;"  and  to  prevent 
scandal,  and  even  ecclesiastical  suits,  the  clei^ 
sometimes  administer  with  sorrow  and  pwn 
the  elements  oi'  the  Holy  Communion  to  those, 
who  thus  eome  unawares  upon  them  at  th* 
Lord's  table.  Thus  the  clergy  also  have  not 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
reproving  such  persons,  admonishing 
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ing  them,  before  their  appearance  at  the  com- 
munion-table ;  and  those  delightful  and  charit- 
able directions  for  the  reconciling  of  disputing 
parishionerg,  and  the  recompensing  of  aggrieved 
parties,  are  wholly  unattended  to.  The  minister 
of  a  pariah  in  these  times  (1830),  is  apreacher, 
a.  registrar  of  baptisms,  marri^es,  and  deaths, 
and  very  little  else.  He  is  not  the  Christian  ■ 
father  or  arbitrator  of  the  parish.  And  why  is 
all  this  ?  Because  the  Rubric  is  neglected.  The 
announcement  to  the  congregation  of  holidays 
and  fast  days,  to  be  observed  during  the  fol- 
lowing week,  is  another  Catholic  Church  usage, 
which  has  almost  everywhere  fallen  into  disuse. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  Rubric  is  treated 
with  contempt.  Yet  Christian  self-denial  and 
mortification  is  no  small  portion  of  Christian 
duty.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  in  the 
primitive  church  the  mortifying  of  the  appe- 
tites of  the  body  by  fasting  and  abstinence  was 
a  general  practice ;  and  though  in  process  of 
time  corruptions  crept  in  upon  this,  as  upon 
other  wholesome  practices  of  the  Church,  yet 
our  reformers,  while  they  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  superstitious  abuseand  vain  distinctions, 
still  retained,  as  worthy  and  useful  to  be  ob- 
served, the  seasons  of  fasting  and  humiliation, 
which  were  Jiot  only  sanctioned  \)'j  a.u^js^^.'j,,  J 
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but  also  recommended  by  the  experience  of 
their  utility.  It  would  be  worse  than  vain  U 
.enforce  the  practice  of  fasting  on  the  oneoih 
ifted,  and  the  careless,  pleasure-loving  man; 
but  to  those  who  have,  through  mercy,  re- 
ceived new  tastes,  desires,  affections,  andfrfw* 
spirits  are  clogged  in  their  heavenward  flig^ 
by  this  body  of  sin  and  death,  the  means  <t 
mortifying  and  subduing  the  flesh  will  come  io 
the  light  of  a  godly  privilege.  The  neglect  fl* 
the  Homilies  of  the  Church  is  another  evil  of 
modem  times.  How  suitable  are  they  for  coob- 
try  congregations.  How  admirably  adapted 
larethey  for  Wednesday  and  for  Friday  serrices- 
^ow  acceptable  they  would  be  on  Sunday  afier- 
Yet  the  homilies  are  not  so  much  ai 
by  three-fourths  evenof  ourchurch-goiD| 
jjeople.  I  rejoice  exceedingly  at  the  growing 
isaccessof  the  Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society, 
and  from  my  heart  entreat  you,  my  dear  chi^ 
dreuand  grandchildren,  one  and  all  to  support  it 
If  the  Rubric  were  better  attended  to,  the  ho- 
milies would  not  be  so  much  neglected.  TV 
directions  of  the  Rubric  in  case  of  the  negligence 
of  the  parishioners  to  attend  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion are  likewise  lamentably  disreo^rded. 
How  seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  exhortation  read, 
"  Wherefore,  moe.^.  de^tVj  "WuiNeA.  -M».Qai«fc^ 
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take  ye  good  heed,  lest  ye  withdrawing  your- 
selves from  this  Holy  Supper,  provoke  God's 
indignation  against  you."  The  celebration  of 
Divine  Worship  only  once  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  alternately  in  contiguous  churches,  ia  also 
a  fearful  evil.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
parishes,  especially  in  rural  districts,  the  prayers 
are  read,  and  a  sermon  preached  only  once  a  day; 
whilst  in  other  churches,  even  in  some  of  those 
where  Latimer,  Ridley,  Cranmer,  Hooker,  and 
others  once  proclaimed  the  "  whole  counsel  of 
God,"  a  sermon  is  preached  only  everi/  other 
Sunday,  and  no  homily  is  read  in  its  place. 
In  other  dioceses,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month,  when  the  communion  is  administered, 
no  sermon  or  homily  is  read,  and  thus  the 
Rubric  is  deplorably  violated.  The  public  bap- 
tism of  infants  is  also  celebrated,  both  as  to 
time  and  manner,  wholly  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Rubric,  and  manifestly  to  the 
spiritual  injury  of  the  congregation  and  parish. 
For  what  is  baptism,  but  the  admission  of  a 
new  member  into  the  church  of  Christ  ?  And 
why  is  this  admission  to  take  place  in  a  corner  1 
Why  not  in  the  face  of  the  other  members '! 
Why  not  "  when  the  most  number  of  people 
come  together?"  Why  not  "  when  the  co 
gTeg&tion  there  present  may  testify  lii&  tec^as- , 
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J  of  them  that  be  newly  baptized  into  llw 
jiumber  of  Christ's  church?"  Why  not  when 
fe  every  man  present  may  be  put  in  remfiii' 
■auce  of  his  own  profession  made  to  God  in 
tism'f"  Why  is  the  Rubric  so  shaal^ 
folly  disregarded  in  all  its  provisions  as  to  ll» 
public  baptism  of  infants  ?  Alas  I  ray  dear 
children,  because  dissenterism  hath  crept  into 
our  Church,  and  doctrines  and  preaching  have, 
in  too  many  cases,  swept  away  sacramejits  Bod 
ordinances.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  o( 
immense  value,  but  it  is  not  every  thing.  The 
directions  of  the  Rubric  as  to  the  solemn  rite 
of  Confirmation  are  not  less  frequently  dis- 
obeyed. The  Catechism  is  not  known,  uat 
appreciated,  not  understood.  I  remember,  on 
several  occasions,  even  in  my  London  parishes, 
examples  of  the  most  shocking  ignorance  ob 
the  part  of  young  persons  applying  to  be  ex- 
amined. On  one  occasion,  I  inquired  of  a 
youth,  whose  situation  in  life  vt&s  rather  abow 
that  of  the  middling  classes,  "  What  do  yoo 
understand  hy  faith?"  He  hesitated,  re- 
flected, and  then  said,  "  Sorrow  for  sin.  Sir." 
"  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  repentance?"  I 
asked.  This  did  not  embarrass  him  at  all,  fi>f 
he  replied,  "  Sorrow  for  being  (bund  out.  Sir." 
In  a  country  i^ans\\  wVwb  m.-^  ^^vARjiss&a^  la»il 
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paid  too  little  attention  to  his  catechetical  du- 
ties, I  inquired  of  a  girl,  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  also  a  candidate  for  confirmation,  "  What 
was  her  sou/?"  At  first  she  said  "  She  could 
not  tell;  "  but  being  pressed  for  mme  reply, 
**  She  thought  it  was  something  that  went  pit- 
a-pat, in  her  side,  when  she  did  wrong."  They 
had  both  some  very  confused  notions  about 
conscience,  but  were  wholly  ignorant  of  even 
the  leading  truths  of  Christianity. 

And  yet  how  great  would  have  been  the 
scandal  if,  after  duly  admonishing  and  reprov- 
ing these  ignorant  candidates,  I  had  refused  to 
allow  them  to  receive  the  rite!  On  some  occa- 
sions, indeed,  I  have  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
defer  their  reception  of  the  rite  till  the  next 
visitation;  but  in  these  cases  they  have  rarely 
again  applied  to  me  on  the  subject.  And  a 
portion  of  this  ignorance  is  to  be  traced  not 
merely  to  the  neglect  of  parents  and  guardians, 
but  to  the  disobedience  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple to  the  command  of  the  Rubric :  "  That 
the  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently,  upon 
Sundays  and  holidays,  after  the  second  lesson 
of  Evening  Prayer,  openly,  in  the  church,  in- 
struct and  examine  so  many  children  of  his 
parish  sent  unto  him,  as  he  shall  think  conve- 
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nient,  in  Bome  part  of  the  Catechiflm."  Tliii 
public  ejtamination,  in  the  face  of  the  coogn- 
gation,  is  far  better  calculated  to  excite  alien- 
tion  and  thoughtfiilness  than  private  examini- 
tions  in  vestries  or  at  schools.  The  inattention, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  the  direction*  iJ 
the  Rubric  in  the  Order  for  the  Visitatioa  of  tlif 
Sick,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.  "  When  aaj 
person  is  sick,"  says  the  Rubric,  "  notict 
should  be  given  thereof  to  the  tninister  of  the 
parish."  But  how  many  hundreds  die  inom 
small,  and  thousands  in  our  lai^e  parishe*, 
without  any  such  notice  being  given.  Andttii* 
is  one  of  the  striking  evils  resulting  from  laigt 
and  over-grown  parishes,  by  which,  instead  iJ 
following  out  the  parochial  system,  it  is  stifle* 
or  destroyed.  In  a  parish  of  one  or  even  Vm 
thousand  souls,  a  minister  ma?/  vifiit  all  Uti 
sick,  and  the  parishioners  moT/  truly  and  ho- 
nestly be  stirred  up  to  give  that  notice  of  any 
one  being  sick,  to  the  curate,  which  the  Rnbni' 
requires.  But  in  large  over-grown  parishes  tliii 
is  impossible.  No  minister  could  visit  all  tlw 
sick — the  inhabitants  feel  and  know  it ;  and !» 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  sent  for  before  the  partshionet 
is  "  in  extremis."  The  Chnrch  must  get  back. 
Sir,  to  primitive  customs,  or  she  will  find  dis- 
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senting  teachers  at  the  bed-sides  of  the  sick, 
instead  of  the  authorized  clergy. 

The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  is  one 
of  the  moat  perfect  and  beautiful  offices  in  the 
Church;  but  the  directions  of  the  Rubric  are 
also  with  regard  to  it  grossly  neglected.  How 
many  unbaptized  persons  have  the  Order  for  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead  read  over  them !  And  not 
only  so;  but  dissenters  even  prosecute  and 
trouble  those  clergy  who  adhere  to  the  Rubric ! 
Inattention  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  thus 
encouraged,  and  that  most  important  ordi- 
nance is  woefully  disregarded.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  things  is  deplorable.  Whole 
masses  of  children  are  born  without  been  bap- 
tized, grow  up  to  manhood  without  confirma- 
tion, marry  without  having  received  the  com- 
munion, and  die  and  are  buried  as  Christians, 
and  have  our  glorious  service  read  over  their 
dead  bodies,  as  such,  although  they  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Cathohc  Church.  Tiie  thanksgiving  of  women 
after  childbirth  is  also  lamentably  neglected. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  two  causes:  1st,  to 
the  inattention  of  all  classes  to  the  demands  of 
the  Rubric ;  and,  2nd,  to  the  spread  of  dis- 
senting doctrines.     The  Catholic  Church  fol- 
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lowed,  by  its  ritual  every  member  from  liis  birtli 
to  the  grave.  All  positions,  all  ranks,  all  sUia 
and  conditions,  all  periods  of  bedog  were  ill 
attended  to,  all  provided  for,  all  watclied(n«. 
Outoffive  hundred  births  in  ayear  in  a  modemlt 
parish,  not  fifty  women  attend  to  their  churchiitf;. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  this  arises  fromde&deH] 
of  church-room,  and  neglect  of  the  paroriiiil 
system;  but  in  too  many  cases  from  inatten^Mi 
to  the  Rubric.  Before  we  can  hope  to  see  tht 
Church  cope,  with  success,  nitli  its  seclamn 
opponents  or  enemies,  we  must  get  bact  It 
the  Rubric. 

Biographer.  And  what  is  your  opinion,  Siti 
on  the  subject  of  penance? 

Vicar.  I  think,  Sir,  that  though  ia  prac«« 
our  Church  may  too  much  neglect  confesaioo, 
and  the  consequent  exercise  of  the  priestly  ait- 
thority,  yet  the  opposite  extreme  is  far  mon 
dangerous,  as  it  converts  the  prieBthood  inl* 
the  judges,  not  the  guides  of  the  people,  sina 
the  undue  influence  of  the  Romish  clei^  oMf 
their  flock,  does  in  reality  hinge  on  the  neces- 
sity of  absolution  in  ordinaiy  cases.  And  Jd 
we  must  remember  concerning  penance,  or  ill 
almost  equivalent  tenn  repentance,  that  the 
sacTfLmental   part  consists    in    the   absolatkn 
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given  by  the  priest ;  and  that  absolution  pro- 
nounced authoritatively  to  an  individual,  unless 
it  be  accompanied  by  confession,  is  but  a 
mockery  of  religion.  In  order  that  sinners 
may  be  made  partakers  of  the  death  and  merits 
of  Christ,  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  a  humble 
acknowledgment  of  it  to  God,  are  essential; 
for  which  purpose  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
transgressions  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  is 
often  very  useful ;  and  where  the  mind  is 
troubled,  the  declaration  of  GocTs  pardon  to 
the  individuals  may  be  wisely,  scripturally, 
and  beneficially  made.  The  Romish  Church 
c(Hisiders  this  as  necessary  for  salvation.  This 
is  its  error.  The  Romish  Church  confers  on 
tiie  priest  the  rightof  subjecting  the  individual, 
who  confesses,  to  discipline,  and  this  disci- 
pline is  called  penance.  Our  Church,  when 
its  ritual  is  observed,  is  more  apostoHcal  than 
either  the  Romish  Church  or  the  Erudition ;  it 
encourages  repentance,  confession,  and  scrip- 
tural absolution,  but  in  a  mitigated  and  not  an 
absolute  sense.  We  have  nothing  to  change 
here,  Sir,  except  more  frequent  spiritual  com- 
munications between  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 

Biographer.  And  do  you  not  think,  Sir,  that 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  ? 
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Vicar.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evik  nw 
afflicting  us  as   a   Church,      Those  senseltM 

ies  for  "  Reform  "  which  we  now  hear,  wonld 
lot  assail  and  wound  us  as  they  do,  if  the  uniiy 
the  Church  were  attended  to  and  main- 
lined. The  unity  of  the  Church  is  the  weret 
[tof  its  prosperity ;  and  a  want  of  unity,  of  its 
decay. 

Biographer.  The  necessity  for  an  apostolical 
ministry  appears  to  me  to  be  also  a  cardins! 
point,  which  has  been  awfully  disregarded. 

Vicar.  Yes,  awfully  indeed.  Sir.  Men  mis- 
take priestcraft  for  the  apostolical  successioo, 
or  for  a  regularly  ordained  ministry.  It  IS  oof 
thing  to  be  a  channel  through  which  God 
chooses  to  convey  blessings  to  the  Church.and 
another  thing  to  be  the  blessing  itself,  It  i« 
one  thing  to  convey  infallible  truths,  and  ano- 
ther thing  to  be  the  infallible  medium.  Tbt 
Romanists  require  implicit  subjection  to  the 
priesthood ;  dissenters  have  no  priesthood  at 
all ;  but  the  Church  alike  rejects  these  errors, 
and  requires  us  to  listen  to  her  ministers  w 
men  commissioned  hy  Jesus  Christ,  invented 
by  him  with  his  authority  to  teach,  and  to 
whose  teaching  a  special  blessing  is  attached; 
thus  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  Popery,  and 
the  unbeVieS  anA  6e\^-Nia  o'i  i&s'sKt*., 
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Biographer.  Do  you  thiak,  Sir,  it  is  oeces- 
sary  to  return  much  nearer  to  Komanism,  in 
order  to  cure  this  growing  inattention  to  the 
principles,  discipLne,  sacraments,  ordinances, 
and  Rubric  of  the  Catholic  Church? 

Vicar.  By  no  means.  Sir.  We  ought  nei- 
ther to  go  as  near  to  error  as  possible,  for  the 
sake  of  being  primitive;  nor  yet  rush  to  other 
extremes,  because  forsooth,  "evils  are  to  be 
cured  by  their  contraries !  "  Ultra- Protestant- 
ism and  Romanism  are  the  two  extremes.  Ul- 
tra-Protestantism is  dissent.  Romanism  is 
Pa])aey,  The  Catholic  Church  has  avoided 
them  both,  and  we  must  study  to  do  the  same 
thing.  It  is  not  because  we  have  neglected 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  that  we  are 
to  make  the  Church  infallible.  It  is  not  be- 
cause the  necessity  for  an  apostolical  ministry 
in  the  Church  has  been  lost  sight  of,  of  late 
years,  therefore,  that  the  ministers  are  to  be 
regarded  as  infallible  also.  We  are  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  take  a  preacher  as  our  interpre- 
ter, any  more  than  we  should  antiquity,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  is  not  be- 
cause the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  has  been 
awfully  disregarded,  that  the  sacraments  are  to 
he  raised  to  an  exclusive  value  in  the  salvation 
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man.  And  it  is  not  because  Catholic  inti- 
lity  has,  during  the  last  forty  years,  bten 
falling  into  disrespect,  therefore,  that  the  Fa- 
thers are  to  be  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  tbt 
oracles  of  God.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord'i 
Supper  has  been  greatly  neglected ;  but  whil* 
men  are  regenerated  by  baptism,  they  must  be 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  must  be 
evidenced  by  life  and  conduct.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  say,  that  a  man  may  feed  on 
Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
yet  that  his  life  may  be  of  such  an  outwardly 
questionable  character  that  no  one  would  knox 
him  to  be  a  Christian.  Some  of  our  clergj 
believe,  Sir,  that  we  are  fed  to  eternal  life  bj 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  hidden 
in  the  sacrament,  Tliis  is  a  dangerous  error. 
The  food  for  the  body  is  bread  and  wine.  The 
food  for  the  soul  is  the  grace  of  and  love  of 
God,  communicated  not  materially  but  spiri- 
tually. As  water  is  the  sign  of  regeneration 
in  baptism,  and  yet  the  water  so  used  is  not  the 
water  which  came  from  the  riven  side  of  o«r 
blessed  Redeemer ;  so  the  bread  and  the  wine 
are  the  signs  of  that  spiritual  life  which  those 
have  who  feast  apiritually,  and  wkoUtf  spiri- 
tually,  on   Christ's   love,  grace,  and   pardon. 
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always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
l^orance,  Sir,  to  rush  to  extremes.  The 
Church  is  too  much  exalted,  as  by  the  Papists; 
or  too  little  regarded,  as  by  the  dissenters. 
The  ministers  of  the  Church  are  its  servants 
and  representatives,  as  well  as  those  of  Christ ; 
but  some  of  our  clergy  will  not  have  this  either, 
thus  raising  unduly  their  character.  They 
have  a  heavenly,  but  they  have  also  an  earthly 
mission.  It  is, undoubtedly, better  to  have  too 
great  a  veneration  for  the  Church  and  sacra- 
ments than  too  little.  Education  without  the 
Church,  I  mean  national  education,  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
Lancasterian  schools ;  they  are  the  plague  of 
our  land.  Schools  without  fixed  principles  are 
nurseries  of  heresy.  To  teach  all  catechisms 
is  to  deify  human  reason,  and  to  enthrone  and 
glorify  man's  private  judgment.  No  Church- 
man should  subscribe  to  a  Lancasterian  school. 
Let  dissenters  support  them  if  they  will,  but 
not  Churchmen.  The  Churchman  should  ne- 
ver forget  that  he  believes  in  Catholic  authority 
and  in  Catholic  antiquity,  and  should,  there- 
fore, support  both,  by  discountenancing  all 
that  attacks  them.  It  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten, Sir,  that,  in  exalting  the  Church,  you  exalt 
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ihrist.  For  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  separate  IIk 
ihurch  from  its  Head.  God  has  not  given  ni 
other  direct  means  of  knowledge  than  the  B^ 
and  it  is  entitled  to  our  best  reg-ard.  TheCliordi 
should  take  care,  however,  that  its  diacipliiie 
be  kept  up,  or  else,  with  good  creeds  and  good 
sacraments,  it  may  still  degenerate,  Sponaw 
at  the  baptismal  font  should  not  be  accepti^ 
lightly.  1  have  frequently  reftised  to  accep 
tliem  when  1  knew  that  they  had  no  intenliM 
to  attend  to,  or  fulfil  their  vows.  I  have  swa, 
in  London  parishes,  women  of  had  charaeta, 
known  bad  character,  present  themselves  w 
godmothers,  and  I  have  refused  them.  Hit 
Bible,  the  Prayer-book,  the  Rubric,  and  the 
Articles  of  the  Church,  must  be  read  and  laka 
literally,  and  acted  upon  accordingly.  N» 
mental  reserve  or  hidden  belief  can  be  alloired 
in  these  matters.  Unfortunately,  it  happeni, 
much  too  often,  that  the  clei^y  have  such  im- 
mense districts  to  superintend,  that  they  an 
unable,  physically  so,  to  obey  the  Rubric; 
therefore,  the_^rs(  thing  to  be  done  is  to  divide 
the  dioceses;  then  divide  parishes  into  dis- 
tricts ;  then  erect  district  churches ;  then  en- 
force the  Rubric ;  then  get  back  to  the  sacra- 
ments and  to  Catholic  antiquity ;  but  with  all 
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this  to  pray  for  the  spirit  of  faith  and  of  prayer, 
in  each  beUever,  and  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  this  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  since,  without  such  Spirit,  all  other 
changes  will  be  comparatively  unavailing.  The 
members  of  the  Church,  Sir,  must  also  pray 
and  strive  against  a  love  of  novelty.  There 
can  be  no  novelty  in  true  religion.  It  is  but 
another  name  for  error.  Reformation  is  the 
bringing  us  back  to  the  old  fountain  of  old 
truth,  and  not  to  mere  land-springs,  soon  ex- 
hausted and  dry.  Ohriatianity  has  no  new 
facts  to  disclose.  It  has  been  the  fundamen- 
tal error  of  all  the  Southcottian,  Swedenbor- 
gian,  and  other  systems  I  have  seen  rise 
and  fall,  deceive  and  destroy,  that  all  come 
with  something  new,  forgetting  that  it  hath 
been  said  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  "  If  any 
man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  will  add 
unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this 
book."  The  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  its 
spread  in  the  world  are  progressive,  but  not 
Christianity  itself.  It  is,  hke  its  Divine  Author, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  capital  errors  of  dissent  that 
it  acts,  and  reasons,  and  works,  as  if  some- 
thing new  had  incessantly  to  be  discovered  in 
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feligion.     Whereas  the  Catholic  Church  con- 
tains the  whole  of  Christianity,  to  which  nu- 
ling  in  this  world  can  ever  be  added,  and  from 
which,  also,  nothiag  can  be  taken  away. 

Siographer.  Do  you  not  tliink.  Sir,  that  » 
want  of  union  among  the  clergy  of  the  Chuni 
is  a  vast  evil,  and  that  if  it  were  remedied  by» 
frank  and  Christian  union,  a  great  deal  more 
good  would  result  from  their  minlBtrations? 

Vicar.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  douht,  Sir, 
and  often  have  I  wept  over  this  want  of  union. 
Nothing  is  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
Popery  and  of  sectarianism  as  this.  I  daw 
lived  in  districts,  where,  if  the  clergy  had  met 
together,  concerted  together,  and  devised  and 
executed  united  plans,  dissenterism  could  not 
have  maintained  its  ground  a  week ;  but  fot 
want  of  such  union,  one  clergyman  has  polled 
this  way,  and  another  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  the  Church  has  been  frequently  de- 
feated. The  rural  deans  can  effect  much ;  the 
archdeacons  still  more ;  but  the  parodniJ 
clergy  among  each  other  most  of  all.  "A 
whole  ocean  of  human  life  is  not  only  pent  up 
within  the  limits  of  our  straitest  diocese,"  but 
even  in  a  single  deanery.  The  monthly  assem- 
bling of  clergy  in  a  given  district   at  certain 
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central  spots,  for  the  discussion  of  Church 
matters,  would  assist  both  rural  deans  and 
archdeacons,  and  lead  to  universal  good.  There 
IB  also  another  matter  to  be  attended  to,  Sir, 
and  that  is  the  monthly  assembling  of  the 
(diurch-going  Christian  laity  by  the  parochial 
clergy,  to  meet  and  converse  on  all  Church 
matters.  If  this  were  attended  to,  churches 
would  not  fail  into  decay,  church-yards  would 
not  be  so  far  inferior  to  foreign  Romish  ceme- 
teries, church-rates  would  not  give  so  much 
trouble  in  collecting,  the  assessment  of  tithes 
would  be  better  managed,  Church  societies 
would  be  better  supported,  and  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  schools,  and  savings'  banks, 
would  be  more  efficiently  conducted  and  visited. 
Above  all.  Sir,  speaking  of  discipline,  spiri- 
tual functions  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
discharged  by  proxy.  In  some  cases  it  is 
unavoidable ;  but  if  the  episcopal  and  paro- 
chial system  of  the  Church  in  England  were 
followed  up  and  followed  out  as  it  should  be, 
there  would  be  no  necessity.  Why  do  some 
men  hold  several  livings  ?  Because  one  living 
could  not  support  them.  Why  does  it  some- 
times occur  that  a  clergyman  will  be  preben- 
dary in  one  diocese,  chancellor  in  a  second, 
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archdeacon  in  a  third,  and  incumbent  io  a 
fourth  f  Because  the  episcopal  and  paroctmil 
Bystem  is  not  carried  out.  It  is  not  the  Chnrtii 
that  is  in  error,  but  the  government  and  pw- 
pie,  who  do  not  provide  for  its  support. 

Biographer.  And  yet  how  wonderfully  thi 
Church  societies  have  improved.  Sir,  dtirii? 
the  last  few  years,  not  only  our  old  Catholic 
societies,  as  we  often  style  them,  but  also  ihofe 
of  a  less  ancient  character. 

Vicar.  Yea,  Sir,  and  I  rejoice  at  it.  BdI 
how  much  more  would  be  done,  if  we  hal 
smaller  dioceses,  less  extensive  archdeaconiio. 
multiplied  rural  deaneries,  parishes  divided 
with  regard  to  population,  clergy  dissemioated 
everywhere,  uniting  everywhere,  acting  with 
the  laity,  and  exercising  a  holy  and  sacred 
influence  over  small  and  well  watched  over 
districts.  There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  time 
lost  by  the  Church,  Sir,  during  the  last  half- 
century,  and  this  time  has  to  be  made  up.  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  movement,  but  ther» 
will  be  one  in  favour  of  the  Church;  and 
Church  principles  will  be  proclaimed  once 
more  as  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Bnt 
then  another  danger  will  present  itself,  and 
that  will  be  an  inattention  to  Church  doctrines. 
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Doctrines,  sacraments,  principles,  and  disci- 
pline should  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  when  this 
shall  be  brought  about,  and  it  will  be,  then 
the  Church  will  again  become  what  she  was 
originally,  the  only  true  pure  and  perfect 
Apostolical  Church  of  England.  America, 
with  her  thousand  sects  and  schisms,  is  a  proof. 
Sir,  that  the  increase  of  wild  sectarianism  is 
always  the  greatest  in  those  countries  where 
no  national  reli^on  exists.  To  oppose  such 
increase,  it  is  necessary  to  have  not  a  myste- 
rious, not  an  intolerant,  not  a  persecuting,  but 
a  State  religion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  encou- 
rage mystery  in  religion,  or  superstition  in  its 
professors,  in  order  to  oppose  rationalism  ;  for 
Popery,  so  mysterious  and  so  superstitious,  is 
yet  the  mother  of  unbelief.  The  Church,  Sir, 
is  the  bride,  the  wife,  the  beloved  one  of  her 
Divine  and  ever-blessed  Founder,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her.  And 
now  (turning  to  myself,  his  children,  and 
grandchildren,  he  said),  "  Let  us  pray  for  the 
whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  militant  here 
on  earCA ; "  and  falling  on  our  knees  with  devout 
feelings  of  love  and  gratitude,  we  all  offered 
up  that  admirable  prayer  preserved  in  our  Com- 
munion Service,  which  embodies  the  petitions 
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of  every  Christian  member  of  the  one  Catholk 
and  Apostolic  Church. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  demoted  to  family 
harmony,  joyous  recreations,  and  hannletf 
mirth,  and  the  eightieth  birth-day  of  the 
vicar  of  the  Malvern  Hills  will  never  be  for- 
gotten on  earth  by  any  who  were  so  happy  and 
honoured  as  to  be  present  on  that  memoraUe 
occasion.  And  as  this  '^  Chapter  about  the 
Church"  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  true  Church- 
man's birth-day,  may  its  publication  tend  to 
promote  the  spread  of  those  principles,  whid 
are  not  less  dear  to  the  author,  than  to  the 
subject  of,  "  Your  Life." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Mr.  Herbert  wae  one  of  those  men,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  to  be  found  among 
our  working  clergy,  who  are  indifferent  to 
worldly  gain,  and  inattentive  to  Church  prefer- 
ment. If  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  youngest 
son  of  a  Lincoln  squire,  and  the  aon 
a  tolerably  wealthy  London  citizen,  would  not 
have  remained  a  curate  during  so  long  a  por- 
tion of  his  life.  Bare  competency  was  all  he 
aspired  to,  and  the  riches  he  coveted  were  a 
large  portion  of  Q,hvach  usefulness.  The  pro- 
perty left  to  him  by  his  father,  he  settled  in 
equal  portions  on  his  children  at  their  marriage ; 
and  the  interest  on  his  wife's  dowry  he  appro- 
priated to  his  own  support.     What  he  received 
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I  from  the  Church  he  gave  back  to  it.    The  poor 
f  of  his  cure,  the  sick,  the   schools,  and  olhtr 
charities  of  his  parish,   had    always  the  Aral 
claim,  and  then  Church  aocteties  followed,  bs- 
fore  those  of  a  mixed  or  less  specific  characta. 
But  hy  Church  societies  he  did  not  only  meiii 
I  the  four  great  aud  old  societies  of  the  Cathaiic 
I  Church,    but  the  British   and    Foreign  Bible 
[  Society,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and, 
in  the  latest  period  of  his  life,    T^e  Paitord 
1  A.id  Society  received  at  once  his  alms  and  hii 
I  prayers.     Though    he   loved    best   the    oldest 
I  friends  of  that  Church,  to  whose  interests  and 
t  prosperity  he  devoted  his  heing,  yet  he  wel- 
\  corned  all  new  auxiliaries  to  the  great  cause  of 
[  Christian  progress  and  Church  iiiSuence.    On 
Bome  points  of  doctrine  he  was  liberal,  butiutf 
lax,  and,   though   he   had   Baxteriao,    rather 
than  Calvinistic  or  Arminian  views,  yet  he  could 
love,  as  well  as  discriminate,  and  esteemed  «11 
his  brother  clergy  of  each  division,  whose  con- 
duct,  both  private  and  public,    corresponded 
with  their  avowed  creeds,  and  with  their  sacred 
office.     He  would  often  mourn  over  the  sepa- 
ration which  existed  between  excellent  and  ad- 
mirable men  in  the  Church  on  secondary  ques- 
tions, aud  would  dwell  with  rapture  on  Uiat 
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millennial  period,  which  he  confidently  antici- 
pated for  the  Church,  when  ita  divine  Head 
should,  on  earth,  govern  it  for  a  thousand  years, 
When  invited  to  speak  at  a  Bible  meeting  he 
invariably  attended.  His  reasons  were  unex- 
ceptionable :  "  H'the  society  in  this  neighbour- 
hood be  truly  Church  in  its  arrangements  and 
regulations,"  he  would  say,  "  then  it  is  clearly 
my  duty  to  assist  a  Church  movement.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  in  it 
to  sectarianism,  either  on  the  part  of  its  officers, 
or  in  its  discipline,  then  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  High 
Churchman,  to  lend  all  the  little  weight  and 
influence  I  may  possess  to  counteract  the  mis- 
chief, and  keep  it  from  extending  too  far."  On 
the  same  principle,  whenever  invited  to  preside 
over  such  meetings,  he  invariably  accepted  the 
post  of  president,  unless  he  perceived  in  the 
neighbourhood  some  one  evidently  better  qua- 
lified in  all  respects  to  fill  that  office.  On  one 
occasion,  in  a  small  parish  where  dissenterism 
was  in  the  ascendancy,  Mr.  Herbert  was  in- 
vited to  preside  over  a  Bible  Association.  He 
was  aware  that  the  local  institution  had  become 
somewhat  sectarian.  But  he  knew  whi/;  the 
Church  had  left  the  dissenters  to  themselves, 
had  allowed  the  association  to  fall  under  their 
2h2 
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lanageraent,  and  the  last  clergyman,  though 
.med  the  treasurer,  had  afterwards  declined 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  dis- 
senters,  therefore,  viewed  with  some  aniietj 
the  arrival  of  anew  curate,  since  the  rector  did 
not  interfere  in  the  question,  was  a  noo-rea- 
dent,  and  left  Mr.  Herhert  to  decide  on  ihiK, 
and  on  all  similar  matters,  without  any  refereDce 
to  himself.  Invited  by  a  letter  from  the  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  one  remaining  secretaij, 
to  take  the  chair  at  the  next  annual  meeting, 
Mr.  Herbert  immediately  accepted  the  proffered 
honour. 

The  day  arrived.  He  found  at  the  mee^ 
few  of  those  faces  he  had  during  the  first  three 
hweelc*  of  his  residence  in  his  new  cure,  been 
accustomed  to  see  at  church ;  but  two  or  three 
dissenting  ministers  were  particularly  busy  b 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  evening,  and  the 
Report  drawn  up,  which  he  cursorily  looked 
over  whilst  the  meeting  was  assembling,  was 
full  of  sectarian  and  somewhat  objectionable 
phraseology.  Mr.  Herbert  was  voted  into  the 
chair.  He  accepted  the  post,  and  commenced 
aa  follows : — 

"  Christian  friends  and  parishioners,  you 
have  kindly  invited   me  to  preside    over  this 
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JBible  Association.  You  have  done  so,  aware 
that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  old  Catholic  Church 
in  England.  You  have  done  so,  believing,  of 
course,  that  I  love  her  conetitution,  discipline, 
and  worship,  and  that,  whilst  I  allow  full  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  who  differ  from  me,  I  am 
jealous  of  her  ritual  as  of  her  doctrines  and  in- 
fluence. Allow  me  then  to  commence  the  bu- 
einess  of  the  evening  by  reading  some  extracts 
from  our  Evening  Service  and  other  prayers, 
and  may  our  voices  ascend  to  heaven  as  an  ac- 
ceptable evening  sacrifice." 

"  No,  no;  this  is  not  our  habit,"  cried  Mr. 
Batch,  the  Baptist  minister;  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  persons  collected  together,  he  added, 
"  the  gentleman  is  to  be  excused ;  he  is  a 
stranger  among  us,  and  is  not  aware  of  our  re- 
gulations." 

"  Christian  friends,"  replied  Mr,  Herbert, 
"  it  is  quite  true  that  I  am  a  stranger  among 
you,  and  not  lees  that  I  am  unacquainted  with 
your  previous  arrangements;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
side over  any  meeting  hostile  to  the  Church, 
and  no  meeting  that  is  friendly  to  it  can  ob- 
ject to  my  proposal." 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  Protestant  dis- 
senting minister,"    cried  Mr.  Hunt,   a  ra.tKe.t 
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violent  and  hot-headed  scion  of  the  fiiimltol 
the  Browniata,  and  my  conscience  will 
admit  of  my  countenanciiig'  a  Charch  im 
which  I  sincerely  and  most  heartily  s&jaak 
Our  custom  here,  Sir,  has  invariably  Ixsntii 
begin  our  meetings  with  a  short  address  frot 
the  president  or  chairman,  then  to  h: 
Report  read,  then  to  move  and  second  thew 
iJious  resolutions,  and  then  to  wind  all  upwifl 
Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings fioa'.' 

Mr.  Herbert  again  rose. — "  Christian  frisult 
land  parishioners,  if  it  be  your  wish  to  continv 

is  pTayerless  system  of  conducting  tht 
versaries  of  a  Bible  Society,  I  will  withdraw. 
But  if,  feeling  that  we  are  *  set  in  the 
of  so  many  and  great  dangers,  that  by  reason 
of  the  frailty  of  our  nature  we  cannot  always 
stand  upright,"  niJ — not  even  in  our  best  doings 
— and  that  strength  and  protection  from  heaven 
are  necessary  to  us  as  much  on  this  evening  uf 
a  Bible  Society  Anniversary  as  on  any  othtf 
occasion,  you  shall  join  with  me  in  beseeching 
God  to  '  keep  His  Church,  and  us  His  house- 
hold, continually  in  His  true  religion ;  that  they 
who  trust  not  to  their  own  juilgments,  but  to 
His  wisdom,  and  lean  only  upon  the  hope  of 
His  heavenly  grace,  may  evecmore  be  defended 
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by  His  mighty  power,'  I  shall  continue  with 
great  pleasure  to  occupy  the  post  to  which  you 
have  invited  me,  and  do  my  utmost  to  support 
the  object  we  ought  all  to  have  in  view,  the 
spread  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

"  We  will  meetyou  half-way,  Mr.  Chairman," 
cried  Mr.  Batch,  in  a  tone  of  protection  and 
condescension  ;  "  You  shall  pray  extempore 
with  us,  and  so  get  rid  of  all  difficulty.  There 
are  no  prayers  for  Bible  Society  Meetings,  you 
know,  in  your  Prayer-book." 

The  bad  taste  and  vulgarity  of  this  speech 
did  not  disconcert  Mr.  Herbert,  who  rose  and 
said — "  I  have  no  confidence,  my  friends,  in 
my  own  prayers  and  my  own  wisdom,  but  I 
have  very  great  confidence  in  the  prayers  and 
wisdom  of  the  Church ;  and  although  there  be 
no  form  of  prayer  for  such  specific  meetings  as 
those  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage,  yet  may 
we  not  pray  "  that  God  may  give  us  grace  seri- 
ously to  lay  to  heart  the  great  dangers  we  are 
in  by  our  unhappy  divisions :  to  take  away  all 
hatred  and  prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may 
hinder  us  from  godly  union  and  concord ;  that 
aB  there  is  but  one  body  and  one  spirit,  and 
one  hope  of  our  calling;  one  Lord,  one&ith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all ; 


we  may  henceforth  be  all  of  one  heart  ami 
■of  one  soul,  united  in  one  holy  bond  of  tnlti 
and  peace,  of  faith  and  charity ;  and  may  wrtli 
one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God  throu^ 

IJesua  Christ  our  Lord? ' " 
"  Yes — yes,"  exclaimed  some  pious  and  pool 
Wesleyans  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  rooro 
irhere  the  meeting  was  assembled — and  Mr 
Batch  and  Mr.  Hunt  looked  confounded. 
,  "  My  respected  friends,"  said  a  tall,  thin, 
pale,  quiet-looking  man,  who  was  eridentlj 
■mnoyed  by  such  a  discussion,  "  are  you  awiR 
Rrhat  you  are  debating  about  ?  It  is  whether 
ft  Bible  meeting  shall  begin  with  prayer?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Batch,  "  that  is  Mt 
the  question — hut  whether  it  shall  b^n  mtb 
Church  prayers  ? " 

"  It  is  the  same  question,"  said  the  tall  man, 
"  for  Church  prayers  are  prayers  at  any  rate— 
and  what  prayer  can  be  more  truly  sublime  or 
suitable  than  the  prayer  for  unity  which  hu 
just  been  repeated  in  your  hearing?" 

"  Let  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  Chubch 
prayers  being  read,  now  stand  up,"  cried  Mr. 
Hunt,  expecting,  no  doubt,  by  this  most  dis- 
orderly act  on  his  part,  to  get  rid  of  the 
poaal  of  Mr.  Herbert;   but,  to 
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well  as  surprise,  nearly  all  the  assembly  rose, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  read  a  selection  of  suitable 
prayers  from  the  Church  service.  From  that 
moment  dissent  flagged,  and  sectarianism  be- 
came unpopular  in  the  parish  ;  the  Wesleyana 
changed  their  hours  of  preaching,  to  those 
in  which  there  were  no  Church  prayers ;  and 
the  Local  Bible  Society  became  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary to  the  Church  itself.  This  will  always  be 
the  case,  when,  instead  of  keeping  aloof  from 
meetings  for  general  religious  objects,  the 
clergy  shall  come  forward  to  sanction  all  that  is 
good  in  principle,  and  to  remove  by  their  wis- 
dom, learning,  piety,  and  prudence,  all  that  is 
objectionable  in  the  manner  in  which  that  prin- 
ciple may  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Herbert  always  felt,  though  only  a  cu- 
rate, that  whenever  the  incumbent  was  absent 
or  imable  to  attend  to  his  clerical  duties,  he 
was  the  spiritual  head  of  the  parish,  and,  as 
fiuch  spiritual  head,  that  there  were  duties  which 
devolved  on  him,  not  included  in  the  daily 
labours  of  a  parish  priest.  He  gave  a  moral 
and  religious  tone  to  "  Book  Societies,"  ob- 
tained the  exclusion  of  works  hostile  to  the 
established  religion  of  the  country,  and  kept 
infidehty,  Popery,  and  dissent  at  bay. 
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In  small,  as  in  great  matters,  Mr.  H«b«t 
.8  ever  watchful  over  the  interests  and  rigtiB 
of  the  Church.  He  knew,  and  felt,  that  the 
clergyman  is  the  only  man  in  a  parish  who  hs 
the  right  to  go  unasked  into  every  house,  knock 
at  every  chamber  door,  and  seek  to  gain  adnut 
tance  into  every  heart.  Of  this  privilege  he 
ever  availed  himself.  He  thus  identified  the 
Church,  with  the  family,  altar.  Church  interels 
with  family  interests,  and  taught  men  to  feel 
that  they  were  bound  to  rejoice  when  the 
lurch  rejoiced,  and  to  weep  when  she  wepL 
[tia  one  of  the  defects,  not  of  the  Church  i^ 
«elf,  or  of  its  original  constitution,  but  of  the 
inattention  paid  by ,  the  government  and  the 
legislators  of  this  country  to  its  established 
clei^,  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Herbert,  so 
active,  zealous,  wise,  devoted,  should  have  re- 
mained 80  long  a  curate.  But  that  which 
happened  to  him,  occurs  constantly  to  hun- 
dreds, if  not  to  thousands.  He  belonged  to  no 
poUtical  party  :  i.  e.  to  no  agitating  party.  He 
was  always  a  conservative,  but  he  refused  to 
put  forward  his  poUtics  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  preferment.  If  the  old  parochial  system 
were  carried  out,  with  an  adequate  number 
of   churches,  cler^,  endowments,  and  glebe 
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bouses,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  plural- 
ities on  the  one  hand,  and  no  lack  of  adequate 
incomes  on  the  other.  Such  a  man  as  Mr- 
Herbert  would  not  have  then  seen  what  was 
and  ever  will  be  unavoidable,  whilst  the  paro- 
chial system  13  not  carried  out  into  full  practice, 
many  a  stripling  advanced  by  family  interest 
to  honours  and  duties  for  which  he  is  wholly 
unprepared,  whilst  grey  hairs  descend  to  the 
grave  in  comparative  want  and  neglect.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Church  of  England :  it 
is  one  of  her  many  trials  and  sources  of  deep 
and  sincere  sorrow.  It  is  one  of  the  signs 
that  she  is  still,  indeed,  the  Church  in  the  wil- 
derness. If  the  government  and  legislature  of 
this  country  did  their  duty,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  churches,  as  there  is  at  present,  for 
millions  of  souls  in  this  land ;  no  lack  of  en- 
dowments, and  no  lack  of  clei^  or  of  adequate 
incomes  for  them.  The  Church  cannot  work 
niiracles;  she  does  not  profess  to  do  so.  When 
she  had  sufficient  churches  for  the  inhabitants, 
she  accommodated  all.  When  the  inhabitants 
increased,  she  applied  for  more  churches,  and 
they  have  been  refiised.  When  the  endow- 
ments of  each  church  were  sufficient,  she  dis- 
couraged pluralities ;  but  when  the  State  robbed 
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Church,  then  pluralities  often  became  in- 
lensable.  When  tlie  church  and  endow- 
ments were  adequate,  all  ranks  of  Uie  cler^ 
were  provided  for.  When  neither  were  saffl- 
cient,  then  virtue  and  merit  were  often,  and 
still  often  neglected ;  and  those  who  Ut 
er  the  most  opposed  to  church  extenaon, 
*re  the  firet  to  give  rich  livings,  as  they  fall  in, 
to  court  favourites,  or  to  the  already  amp^ 
beneficed  members  of  their  own  l^milies.  Look 
at  the  inadequate  incomes,  arising  from  thai 
lurch  livings,  possessed  by  some  of  the  moil 
<le  and  admirable  men  in  the  EstabUsbmeol 
day,  referring  to  them  without  distinctioDai 
party.  Were  it  not  for  their  private  for- 
mes, or  for  the  dowries  of  their  vrives,  many 
of  them  would  be  imable  to  sustain  that  rank 
in  society,  in  which  their  education,  as  well  as 
their  profession,  have  placed  them.  If  any  one 
Bhali  doubt  the  accuracy  of  such  a  statement, 
let  him  examine  the  Clerical  Guide  of  1836, 
and  the  Clergy  List  of  184],  comparing  them 
with  the  names  of  the  men  most  eminent  in  the 
Church  of  England,  now  occupied  in  the  vari- 
ous and  important  discussions  which  are  being 
carried  on  within  her  walls ;  and  he  will 
see  such  men  as  Mr.  Newman,  of  Oxford, 
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5  Mr. 


a  living  of  only  £38 ;  and  such  i 
Jones,  of  Newchurch,  in  Winwick,  with  an  in- 
cumbency of  only  £101. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Herbert  was  spent  among 
the  working  clergy.  He  had  felt  with  them 
how  often  the  expense  of  attending  an  arch- 
deacon's dinnerwas  a  drawback  on  two  months' 
charities,  and  had  not  less  often  had  occasion 
to  decline  the  invitations  to  the  dinner-tables 
of  his  wealthy  parishioners,  because  he  could 
not  conscientiously  increase  the  bill  of  his 
tailor  for  a  new  suit  of  black.  Many  a  time 
had  he  confessed  with  sorrow,  though  not 
with  shame,  that  he  was  really  unable  to  con- 
tribute to  another  charitable  association,  till 
the  next  quarterly  salary  should  be  paid,  since 
otherwise  he  must  be  unjust  for  the  sake  of 
being  generous.  And  if  Mr.  Herbert,  with  a 
small  but  regular  income  arising  from  his  wife's 
dowry,  had  felt  this,  year  after  year  with  even 
increasing  severity,  how  much  more  must  it 
be  felt  by  those  who  have  no  other  income 
than  their  curacy  to  rely  upon  for  support ! 
Many  a  time  do  the  wealthy  squire  and  the 
noble  lord  invite  the  poor  curate  at  Christmas 
to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and  honour  him  with 
their  smiles  and  their  toasts,  when  a  ten-pound 
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lote  quietly  sent  in  an  envelope,  without  mj 

rue  or  parade,  would  have  saved  him  fron 

piiaiiy  a  heart-ache  and  many  a  tear.    It  o 

the   hereditary  poor   of   the   parish  who 

It  is  not  the    beggar,    who,  withoul 

lliame,  asks  for  ahns,  who   is  sad.     But  it  it 

!  gentleman,    the   scholar,  the    divine,  the 

■  country   curate,    whose    tastes    are  »!l 

(fined,  and  in  accordance  with  his  station  ia 

^fe,  but  who  is  compelled  to  suffer  a  multituile 

f  privations,  that  he  may  appear,  if  not  at 

:  least  not  in  want;    and,   above  all, 

Btat  he  may  administer  to  the  necessities  of  Iffl 

I  Buffering  flock. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  foggy,  and  gloomy  day  in 
the  month  of  November,  when  even  youth, 
with  all  its  warmth,  life,  and  hopes,  is  sad— 
and  when  age,  with  its  decay,  debility,  and 
want  of  enei^,  is  gloomy — that  Mr.  Herbert 
received  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  fol 
ing  note : — 


i 


"  The  Lord  Chancellor  requests  the  Rev.  Mr. 
bert  will  favour  him  with  a  call  to-morrow  morniag  ^ 
half-past  nine,  wishinff  to  confer  with  Aim  on  a  nuUttr 
of  gome  importance." 

Mr.  Herbert  had  just  made  his  arrangei 
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to  proceed  to  a  curacy  in  the  west  of  England, 
where  he  expected  to  close  his  days.  The  letter 
startled  him.  He  had  solicited  no  favours,  had 
never  complained  of  neglect,  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  most  admirable  man  who 
then  held  the  seals,  was  engaged  in  no  Chan- 
cery suit,  and  could  not  therefore  comprehend 
the  communication  he  had  received.  At  one 
moment,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  clue 
to  the  letter  by  remembering  that  he  had  been 
once  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  to  an 
infant  who  had  subsequently  died ;  and  at 
another,  he  feit  convinced  that  the  communica- 
tion was  intended  for  some  other  person  of  the 
same  name — but  the  Christian  name  was  cor- 
rect, his  style  and  title  and  his  last  curacy  were 
accurately  indicated;  and  it  was  most  dis- 
turbedly  that  he  slept  that  night.  The  next 
morning,  though  the  weather  was  uncongenial, 
he  was  punctual  at  the  residence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  received  him  with  all  the  kindness 
of  an  old  friend ;  and,  pressing  his  hand  with 
great  affection,  whilst  his  head  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  a  regular,  though 
nervous  action,  he  said — 

"  Mr.  Herbert,  I  have  heard  of  you  very 
often,  though  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
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g  you  before.  Mr.  P  .  .  . 
not  unfrequently.  Your  pii 
well  known,  and  ought  long  ere  this  to  have 
secured  you  preferment.  But  you  know  how 
it  is :  those  who  are  the  most  active  in  askin; 
are  the  most  successful ;  and  the  importunate 
sometimes  take  precedence  of  the  most  worthy. 

I  have  the  vicarage  of ,  in  Worcesto- 

shire,*  at  my  disposal,  and  I  beg  you  to  ac- 
cept it." 

Mr.  Herbert  was  much  affected.  He  eav 
in  this  event  the  hand  of  God ;  but  he  was  not 
less  grateful  to  the  pious  and  admirable  Chaif 
ceUor  who  had  thus  selected  him.  He  ex- 
pressed in  brief,  but  eloquent  language,  his  joy 
jmd  his  humility;  and  retired  to  his  closet  to 
give  vent  iu  heartfelt  thanksgivings  for  daa 
provision,  in  big  old  age,  for  his  wants  and  his 
infirmities.  "  ^My  God  will  supply  alt  my  need,' 
hath  been  the  maxim  of  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert, "  and  all  my  need  is  indeed  stqiplied"     It 

,s  not  a  wealthy  living,  but  it  was  more  than 
Buflicient  for  his  wants.  It  was  not  a  very 
tmall  parish,  but  the  duties  were  light  indeed 

*  Thuugh  Mr.  Herbert  hns  bem  atyled,  throughoDt  Ite 

,  the  Vicor  of  the  MalTem  Millg,  i   ' 
te  thst  nndi  wu  wit  the  name  of  hu  vicarage. 
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in  comparison  with  those  he  had  hitherto  per- 
formed; and  there,  in  health,  peace,  and  god- 
liness, he  passed  the  closing  years  of  a  life  full 
of  faith  and  of  good  works,  and  shed  around 
him  that  happy  and  benign  influence  which  so 
peculiarly  belongs  to  the  zealous  and  devoted 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 

But  the  hour  of  his  separation  from  the 
Church  below  at'  last  arrived.  He  had  no 
doubts,  fears,  misgivings.  His  own  state  gave 
him  no  alarm,  either  bodily  or  spiritually :  he 
was  prepared  to  shake  off*  his  coil  without  re- 
gret, and  to  ascend  to  his  Saviour  without 
apprehension.  Surrounded  by  his  family  and 
his  friends,  he  received  with  serenity  and  joy 
the  hbly  elements  of  the  Communion  of  his 
Saviour ;  whilst  his  spiritual  nature  feasted  on 
the  celestial  banquet.  His  death  resembled  a 
translation — "he  was  not;  for  God  took  him." 
Poetry  might  suspend  a  garland  on  his  grave 
wreathed  by  no  fabled  Muse ;  but  it  would  not 
be  of  laurel,  the  meed  of  the  conqueror  and  the 
sage;  nor  of  roses,  blooming  and  withering 
among  their  thorns ;  nor  of  myrtle,  shrinking 
and  dying  away  before  the  blast ;  but  of  flowers 
gathered  in  Paradise,  pure  and  bright,  and 
breathing   of  their   native   Eden,   which   had 

2i 
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never  caught  the  blighting  stain  of  earth,  and 
which,  if  bedewed  with  tears,  would  be  only 
such  tears  as  angels  shed. 

The  lov'd,  but  not  the  lost, 

In  Heaven's  own  panoply  arrayed, 

He  counted  well  the  cost 

Of  battle — now  his  crown  is  won. 

Our  sword  is  scarce  unsheathed. 

Our  warfare  just  began. 

Let  the  Church  rejoice,  however,  that  though 
such  trees  are  removed  from  her  garden  below, 
they  are  only  transplanted  to  the  Paradise 
above;  and  that  multitudes  still  remain,  to 
protect,  shade,  defend,  and  cheer  her  members 
in  the  Church  militant,  preparatory  also  to 
their  removal  to  the  Church  triumphant.  This 
is  the  glorious  and  immortal  destiny  of  the 
Church  of  England  ! 
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In  one  small  vol.  8»o.  price  Is.  clothe  lettered^ 

MY   LIFE, 

BY    AN    EX-DISSENTER. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

**  Among  the  many  tales  which  are  being  daily  published  on 
behalf  of  our  beloved  Church,  to  show  the  value  of  her  ministra- 
tions, and  the  apostolicity  of  her  character,  must,  we  suppose,  be 
ranked  the  elegant  volume  before  us.  Yet  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  this  is  no  fiction ;  there  is  an  air  of  reality  and  of 
moderation,  an  absence  of  caricature  which  persuades  us  that  the 
lAfe  of  an  Ex-Dissenter  is  one  which  an  Ex-Dissenter  has  really 
lived.  *  * — Churchman. 

**  The  present  volume  is  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  draws  a  picture  at  once  bitter,  satirical,  and  humorous,  of  the 
condition  of  the  sect  of  Independents. '^ — Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  we  may  fairly  and  sincerely  call  a  first-rate  one-volume 
story." — John  Bull. 

**  Ably  written,  and  likely  to  excite,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
attention  both  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters. '* — Bury  and  Suffolk 
Herald. 

'*  After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  amusing  volume,  truth  compels 
us  to  state  that  it  possesses  many  redeeming  excellences.  The 
writer  evidently  has  the  cause  of  vital  religion  at  heart.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  many  of  his  sketches  are  true  to  nature." — Watch- 
man. 

"  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  publication  that  has  interested 
us  more  than  this.  Free  from  all  bitterness  of  spirit,  it  shows 
the  fallacies  and  errors  of  Dissenterism :  clear  and  argumentative 
in  its  method,  it  sets  forth  honestly  both  sides  of  the  question. 
We  can  speak  also  very  highly  of  the  story  which  conveys  the 
Author's  design.  It  is  full  of  knowledge  of  character ;  and  in  many 
instances  the  portraits  are  sketched  with  singularly  graphic  power. 
The  political  and  historical  points  are  also  highly  interesting." — 
County  Press. 
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WILL  APPEAR  LATER  IN  THE  YEAR. 

Although  the  Plots,  History,  Events,  and  Circumstances  of 
every  volume  will  be  wholly  distinct  from  the  others,  yet  the 
object  of  all  is  to  defend  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  assist  in 
defeating  the  efforts  of  her  Papist,  Dissenting,  and  Infidel  op- 
ponents. 
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